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The Week 


HOME 

APT claims members’ rights 
signed away by Nalfhe 
SSRC staff strike 
Chelsea "must merge to survive" 
Christopher Ball identifies cuts 
criteria 


NORTH AMERICA 
Doctors deplore concentration of 
clinical skills. 

White House officials go back to 
school 

Harvard given go-ahead for gene 
splicing experiment 
Ontario decides on university - 
college merger 


OVERSEAS 

Australian staff criticize "stay in 
education" campaign 
China receives World Bank loan 
for agriculture 
More women study in Irish 
universities 

German plan to use cinema for 
lectures 


ARTICLES g_ I2 

Richard Weckes discusses the 
future of university sport; and 
Felicity Jones reports on the 
material benefit that colleges 
bring to their local community, 
8 

Jon Turney describes BP’s 
Venture Research Unit; and 
Sandra Hempel looks back over 
the 1952 Cabinet papers, 9 
Brains of Britain: In the first ora 
three part series on the British 
intelligentsia, Bernard Crick 
looks back at the myths of the 
1930s, 10 

Eric Ashby discusses the issues 
raised by attempts to control 
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Bad teachers - or tr ainin g? 

p«cM7.h C Norlh of England’con- ^h”^i T'' 2?“' " J “S?* ft?™*"* 


The theme of Sir Keith Joseph’s 
speech to the North of England con- 
ference last week was familiar: the 
true cause of any dissatisfaction with 
schools is to be found in the ineffec- 
tiveness of some teachers rather than 
m the sharp reductions in public ex- 
nditure on education which have 


by The ' Government* of placed'partfculSr' J lc f ir J ivin B *>y ft are "p 

which he is a member. The objection vice train in e wmwhmn on in-ser- defend wholeheartedly, 
to such a self-servine diaenosk. snarl nu>„ t " 8 J “™ e J h . ln S l ^ e Govern- plained? TTie case for 


wrong with schools, and to agree 
with his cure, the extension of in- 
service training and the improvement 
of the education and training of 
teachers. After all, it is not necessary 
to accept that teachers are generally 
bad to believe that they could be 
made belter. In his speech Sir Keith 


tence, a surprising characteristic 
when their ostensible objective is 
higher quality. How else cun the 
constant undermining of the BEd 
and the plain overvaluing of the 
postgraduate certificate, n course 
which not many of those who make 
prepared to 
he ex- 
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I Raymond Williams on 
intellectuals, 11 


New directions 
for the ABRC, 8 


Peter Abell on 
exploitation , 14 


A. P. French on 
Eddington, 12 


pollution, 11 

I, K. Wymer calls for a properly 
Integrated policy for youth 
training, 12 

BOOKS 13—18 

Peter Clarke reviews Asquith’s 
letters to Venetfa Stanley, 13 
Terry Eagleton discusses the myth 
of the rape of Lucretla (14), 
Roqald Beiner reviews a new 
.study of Uberall5m and justice 
(15), John Barrow reviews P. 

C. W. Davies’ Tfte Accidental . 
Universe (16), Ann Oakley 
discusses tbe place of 
attachment. In human 
behaviour (17) and Jeffrey ■ 1 
Parsons reviews two books on 
pre-Columban America (18). 


from the 
would say 
it is only half 

true that more money does not 
necessarily guarantee higher quality. 
But it is ns certainly true that too 
little money almost inevitably leads 
to lower quality. Ineffective teachers 
become even more ineffective if they 
have to teach larger classes, with 
inadequate text books and other re- 
sources, in unsatisfactory buildings. 

Sir Keith’s discovery of ineffective 
teachers also only becomes a useful 
diagnosis of what is wrohg with 
hecango on to prove that 


true needs of teacher education Sad * be . m °o e y (that awkward commodity 

ly .hi, has no.^t r t he l '^ n I „ S t co KStaS, 1° re b S A"" 

many instances the □□licipc whinii , 10 s re ' c ” the PGCE by a 

they have directly formulated or wiih Ir^ WCe ^ S ’ ° r 10 cra, P ‘ n more das-, 
which they have become less directlv Rnv m P ract1 Sf l ? satis fr Dr Rhodes 
assoriate/seem to have had little to traS S - — ■ ° n ' the ‘j° b 

5ki„rllf ‘t e P r ° fcssi °nal make 

k f Scfl001 teachers ’ lel a,one Sir Keith should be allowed 


" v.iMiuaioaiii lor on-me-JOD 
la and distrust of "theory” will 
little difference to this bias. 

raising their morale whirh’ s7~«r s * 1 ® u ^ I 36 allowed to 

course an important ineredient nf ™ n ? on ,® tbat be * s pursuing a 
professional competence. 8 The first nsi - tent pollcy of Professional re- 


toe proportion ofinefTectives among SSSSr to toe^SSLc 106 S* “*al in teacher education. : His poli- 

S(or S Si « A 3 li,,le m0rc "™ « *« 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX 


19 


20 


politicians?) All professions 
hnve their share of the feckless and 
useless. In most cases the cost of 
doing something about this unhappy 
state of affairs far exceeds the be- 
nefU; Even when it does not, their 
bad influence can only be contained 
or reduced by good management and 
good management is impossibly diffi- 
cult to sustain when a. regime of 
chaotic cuts has reduced all room for 
proper manoeuvre. 

However, Sir Keith’s peculiar di- 
agnosis can be safely laid to one 
side. It is possible at the same time 
to disagree with his diagnosis, that 
the existent “ — p - • 

is a sufficie 


have placed far" too'much'wS on in the wron 8 

•he organization of teacher education h8S £ ,ve P no c,ue thal 

around academic subjects. his °J E chan 8 ed or that 

For the teacher ill the modern ---- P ~ y ,s tp achieve a new coher- 
pnmary or lower secondary school 
such a preoccupation makes less and 

hk S uS S t : 1 C u n , also be ar 8 ued that 
£L back 10 the obsolete 

torm of the grammar school shows 
an incomplete understanding of the 
aims nnd achievements of compre- 
hensive schools, less excusable 
among Inspectore than in the case of 
Sir Keith nimself perhaps. 

The second main objection is that 


ence. The sad truth is that not since 
the James report has there been n 
clear-headed examination of the fu- 
S” ” aeds .of teacher education. 
Since the middle 1970s all we have 
seen is a random river of politicized 
ai * . opportunist decisions, none of 
which have paid much regard to the 
real needs of colleges. 


Professor Sprogue. Thank you 
for coming. Let me introduce ow 
little committee which we rather 
ponderously call the Committee for 
toe instantaneous Re-employment of 
Retired Academic Staff. There’s my. 
self as vice chancellor acting hero & 
an ex-officio manner, which, as you 
will know means talking all tbe tune 
and making all the major decision! 
And the usual couple of time-serving 
old buffoons to represent the 
academic community, Professor 
Dankworthy and Doctor Lymewold. 
And of course, the predictable pen- 
pushing bores from the administra- 
tion: Miss Deems from the registry 
and Mr Plackett from finance. 

Roughly spenking, we’re here to 
work out the exact terms of yoor 
re-employment, to put some flesh on 
that somewhat ambiguous term, 
"part-time". So first of all. Professor 
Sprague, just' going through out little 
check list item by item, could we 
have a look at the jolly old teaching. 
How much - and please do use 
approximations if necessary - how 
much were you uctually handling in 
your department towards the ena o( 


Double boost for two-year qualifications 


tide began to turn towards two-year 
nes in higher education this week as the 
■xU Democratic Party called for shorter 
iftn and the board or the National Advis- 
17 Body agreed to persevere with Its debate 


on a new range of diplomas to replace some 
degrees. Both organizations are attracted by 
two-year courses as a means of widening 
access for students. The SDP plan could 
feature in the Alliance manifesto in the ran 


up to a general election, while Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Education, Is 
also known to 'favour the introduction of 
shorter, more concentrated degrees where 
feasible. 


Easy ride for NAB proposals on changes 

it Uhi rvi ....... ... O 


lyjohn O'Leary 

fepsals for a long-term strutegy for 
ics and colleges bused on 


.. , . - a— . students, 

«:1? C KVki, 8nd Kiffi-.. However much 
Sir Keith would like to believe the 


your term of office7. 

Well, sir, I was basically 
at the umlcrgraduntc level,' 


responsible 

„ — vel, and I 

would stress undergraduate. 


Quh® so, Sprogue. Just a rough fi- 
level, sir, vlr- 


nee of ‘ hat the to much Ires chai^h Sure. 

jJT. pv n ian?fil* ,VC f^ teachers teacher education Has consistently “mparison with a proper sys- At the undergraduate 
explanation of what is andarvalnad prcfesion.1 cemp/. ^ 

Choosing your Marx 


Marxists have been arguing over 
what the nineteenth-century thinker 
really meant for more than 100 
years, and not just for academic 
reasons. Indeed (he disagreements 
between Marxists themslcves have a 
long history,, spawning 
Leninists, * ■ 


sceptical and for 
fust 


revisionists, 


from the orthodox view that Marx- s i flns « ma | npf , 
ism was simply a historical science nf ^ flnS rema ned 
society. sclence of many years even refused to publish 

In the face of the twin barbarisms ^f ,^‘ anil5cn P^- In the Wesr-Louis 
serve as weapons against authoritar- 


Paris Manuscripts could decisive '-hr^L^’ i 8 "? propounded a 
»nd mom recently: Eu^iomZS ”" 001 <> r »™-Marax m »»„ 


born S: n0mic deteim 'nism and oS k apM. 


Lu k ^ ,i " a r d 0 o f t b K e arl ^-CGeorge ^There h therefp 

to follow the discovery by a Dutch SJS? 1 ?’ bec °mmg parti- 9)P ltal « stake in the status of the 

552?l5L!?*t- tl'eTaihous 1M4 (S2S2&-J2? d u? ubt ft* «*■* 


„ 'that the fatoous ~1844 in the 195(g when Mamxcrlpts. No doubt The „ 

Paris Manuscripts produced by 'the avtilabte became raore widel y *5 L T' 11 be mbbIn g 

yoting Marx, are little more than r *¥• were used in ba ^ ds wjth glee. As a historic 


collection of notes and rough ideas 
reading works by 

iTtey, were not only^mpublfihed th* r ™ KIun school. Perhaps 
by Marx, but it s/ems nevEr meant JSaJ?. J™ n . of this humanfst 


made by a SS Kfl“!i ack >u da1 ^uniSn'. 

Adam Smith and Hege. S 
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OPINION 

■ Tessa Blacksfoue discusses 
;i 1 International conferences:. Fred 
Inglls deplores the atlack an ; 

, the human scienteg; and Don's 
./DlmtaJEWnH' Klrwim of ■ • 
. the Vhiver&lty of Strathcjyde, 

■ 26; ' 1 * V . .. ,.* ' 

tatters on higher education polity 
studies, wpfkhifl condldops at * 
the UGG, aqd the meyger of : 

; Cardiff and UWlST, 27 < : : , 


to be either/ SSfe 15 f »S*erf Marcuse, the 

The Paris Manuscripts, containine Si? revolts ’ who 
as . they do .Marx’s writings op thf fioatin ^ UJOO ° 


. . r.~ -- — itruiis, wno 

socialist future was 'a freer 


Kremlin 
their 
an said 

to fc he V l last was the chance 
*JP • ^ \° really hold the 
flood of humanistic Marxism, 

™S. Ut i the discovery hardly 

makes the ideas of Marcuse or 


t * . — >ricuvuqt 3 or 


Uevoteio of 
fits bf 


°f Euro-cooperation 



Good. So total hours of undergradu- 
ate teaching, and here I'm talking of 
weekly figures - would be, let me 
make a note, would, be, “virtually 
nothing"? ; 

That’s right, sir. 

And graduate? Just an estimate, you 
understand. 

Well, or course, there whs always a 
chance or an occasional supervision If 
a student popped in. 

Yes, Absolutely, But expressed as a 
weekly average. Professor Sprogue. 
Is U possihlc to suggest a figured 
I d say more or less nothing, sir. ' 

Excellent. So I’ll put down, "more or 
less nothing", And administration, . 
Professor Sprogue7 Any major admi- 
nistrative tasks7 Secretary to. the 
board of studies, perhaps? 

Chairman? v 

No. More or less nothing. 

J o | |y 8°°d. ^Mo're or less nothing”. 
And finally research. Had you dons 
anything at all worthy. of publication , 
in the last five years . before early. . 
retirement? 

Not a sausage. ! . 

Fine, "Not a ; Sausage. " Well, Profes- • 
sor, -.Sprogue; That’s all dice and 
clean. As you know we try to work 
out the part-time basis, bf; your re- 
employment as a proportion' of your 

pre-exlsttog full-time Wdi . 

Yes Meed. Most-flair. 


replacement of u proportion of 
dipw courses by two-year diplomas 
rr given a surprisingly cosy ride 
co ihor first airing at (he board of 
Ac National Advisory Body this 

Although parts of the paper are to 
k redrafted to expand on the 
tt®ons and potential for n 


sullation period nnd to make recoin- are designed to maintain present 
mendations on a strategy for the late levels of access to higher education 
1980s when NAB’s short-term plan- at a time of declining resources and 
ning exercise is completed in the steady or increasing demand, lasted 
nutumn. for an hour and a half. But tbe 

Among the bodies to be consulted expected hostility of interests repre- 
will be toe University Grants Com- sented on the board was little in 
mittec. Mr Christopher Ball, chair- evidence and there was no proposal 
man of the NAB board, has said to drop the scheme immediately. 

Mr Ball said afterwards: “I 1 


the 

new 


ifffMch, board members agreed to 
(fttrt to Ihe subject in March with a 
** l° instigated wider debate. 
Iky hope to have an extended con- 


publidy that two-year courses would 
have to be introduced on both sides 
of the binary line if they were to be 
acceptable, and representatives of 
.the UGC have confirmed that its 
Council is prepared to consider the 
pntier. 

Uchntc on the proposals, which 


was 

surprised and pleased by the way the 
meeting went, by the coherent re- 
sponse from members and the abs- 
ence of destructive criticism." 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education commented: “We are not 


opposed to two-year courses in prin- 
ciple but we are opposed to the 
reduction of course length merely as 
a means of saving money and would 
never accept it, although we do see 
two-year courses as an overall part of 
higher education provision”, 

• Some 20 courses included in a list 
of 340 which had failed to meet 
minimum enrolment targets in L981 
were cleared to continue at the 
board meeting. All but two had now 
reached the required level of 24 stu- 
dents. A further 40 courses where 
greater doubt exists will be examined 
next month. 


SDP favours 

general 

package 

by David Jobbins 


{Sanctions considered 
for target failures 

Sajitlra Hempel ’llio recalcitrant universities 

W University Grants Commit Ice in Bradford, Dundee, Harlot- Watt 
Wring financial sanctions Hull, Kcele,:,5alford uiid Swansea 
W 'nose universities licensed of udaiilted' Between J 5,ahd : 19 per cen* 
jwltjQi’too many students. ‘iliM-ir more students for, 1982/83 than rc 
kwrances given to Ml’s In commended by 'the UGC. • • • 

Given just two weeks to ekpjain 

tlwir failure to keep numbers down, 
llcriiil-Wult and Swirnwh 


MOC chairman. Sir Edward 
'f'hen he said tlmt the com- 
Would only act ngninsl nnlvcr- 
’ ■ lc ‘' "■ 

.W iiniygrslty, , Salfonl, Is nlrcmly 
a public bulile If it finds 

Kr SS, ls muinl ? ‘5 

rather tlmn iicnclemic 

'fc&^pn is likely In take the 
the 1983/84 grant on 
K rather than the num- 
^jgaally admi»* d \ ml thc im \. 
riOT.Mear 

the committee 
'..wther and impose extra 
,,ct * un wus discussed 
week when the 

& 


’ had bpfore it this formal 
thwrtJSwfidsm From the seven 
CTJ fo' involved. It is currently 
1983/84 grant dis 


only Ilcriiit-Wult and SwniiMB ex 
pressed much contrition. Tne other 
instiiiitioiis ntarcly reminded the 
UtlC: of their Individual difficulties, 
such ns » bins towards four-year 
courses which put Ihom J year be- 
hind In their planning. Ilull and Sal- 
foul also told the committee that Its 
delay In considering their restructur- 
jl|n pfQtvuiafe i!vnft L'AUHinC CXlTD ail n- 

cullies. , . , * 

Mr Stuart Bosworth, registrar of 
Salford, said (his week thaf t h^um- 
vcrsiiy did not take extra '.students 
because It wanted dj^money bu 
because it had nu academic plan that 
said that 3.000 fltndflMJBfm- itae 
univoislty "a good attdetmc shape . 

“We would wunt.to argue this case. 
with the UGC but the. committee 


BuLS-a, ivojra't gram ois- wnn me. V 1 ■ 

JjWtnkji i( hopes to announce appears to be getting contlicfi g. ... | 

S55-V.C ■ ■ . . saew". -he .W- 



Final year BA 
honours students In 
tine art stand to 
win a £500 prize 
and the chance to 
hoHlhckomi'; . 
exhibition, in p pew 
siumal competition 
latm cited fids week - 
by the Knitting 
Group of, ' ■ i • 
CotnpanleAl 
The qompefttlod Is . ‘ 
Intended to provide . 
ad forenllve for . ; * 
fine Ort students td 
bridge Um gap V : ' 
<" between training' ; ;• 
and the f tart Of 1 
tof^r careers. 

.Tfc ontMuan show 
- offered to the 
: ; winner wilt be field 
: at the Federation of 
British Arifsts MaU 
Galleries. 1 .. 

picture in the oil • ' 
painting category ;.: 
of IhW year’s ; .• 

3cn? petition,. ’‘Self! 
PorfraltatSoiito 
Bott oh Gardens” Is 
by {(eg Howard, a 
former official 
artbt In Northern . 
Treisnd. ■: 


Introduction of two-year general de- 
gree courses with the possibility of 
adding on vocational or academic 
studies as move towards greater effi- 
ciency in higher education was prop- 
osed this week by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. 

It is part of a package of educa- 
tional reforms to oe put before the 
party’s policy making oody later this 
month. 

The SDP believes that the highly 
academic single honours degree has 
tended to dominate higher education 
for the shrinking proportion of the 
population able to gain access to it, 
and compares Britain's age participa- 
tion rate unfavourably with interna- 
tional competitors including Japan. 

The two-year general degree is 
one of a series of steps to improve 
use of existing resources- and dose 
the gap,- 

It anticipates that Many graduates 
would go into-, employment after tak- . 
ing. a course during which bath arts 
and science subjects would be stu- 
died,. although there would 1 be the 
possibility of a “strong leaning" ta> ; 

! wards a specific area ,of study. 

: But some' students would continue 
on a tvvo-year vocational course In. 



One or two. years’ academic qualifica- 
tion -in a cbosdn subject. 

The SpP, which wants a, wldenfng 
of access to higher education and 

S reater part-time opportunities, said 
tat consideration should be given fo 
lengthening, the academic year add 
making' greater use of holidays. 

Mrs Anne Sofer, spokeswoman for 
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a special’ report. ' ■ * - 




^versifies scramble for talented 

r University said he «»» K L“ Itrainht uUoindunry who 


Itespondeit 

. . new universi- 
SRvjn biotechnology has 
[ontetaV indent shortage 
: in the area; 


5 - and I know many, other, in- 


and several 
bgvt been dis- 
'j the ''response : to new 

i... , ; |. ’’ ” 

rtill: Peking new staff 
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Grand old main 
greets disciples ; 

from Felicity Jones' . ; " 

TURIN’ 

Political v philosopher and ; thihkere 
are: treated ini ltoly like football 
heroes' returning from the 1 World 
Dip as ; $ir Kbn Popper discovered, 
when be gave; one; of ifif rare, public 
lictunte. to, ^vr.fq)torour recapi on at 
an international cqqvintion here last, 

^S‘-Asi : . iii- ' in: d W*L-tf i s -frriij 1 


.the group which drew up. Ihe propos- 
als said: “It is a great change but we 
think it is urgently needed;" 

- But Labour highi 
spokesman Mr Phillip Whitehead, 
commented: “I do not believe, you 
can say straight off vou would have a 
two-year general degree without a 
severe loss of standards in some dis- 
ciplines.” ■■ • 

And Mr< Laurie Sapper, general 
secretary of the Association of Uni- 
versity Te 


• At (be- age of fi.. ._ Tcr „ . T . . 
arid txre«‘’ easily blit even Ufa critics 
;WbpW iftnd It hard to deny: he.jsUU 
’speaks with rare 


/.:Some of his. 


jUre' .hoWever/woulcf say that he Is 

>t ■ l^yerao to cripUalrong ; as 1 his 


Status tp ward off 
quit figure in 


cachers, said: ” We are flatly 
opposed I to the idea of two-year de- 
grees. In many respects three years Is 
hot enough - it is already one of the 
shortest In the developed world.” 

, The partes policy document; also 
sets out radical proposals for student 
support riot' only in higher education 
bqt In the 16-18 age range. The 
problem pf ihe parental contribution 
woujjd be overcome by paying , all 
students .! an ..“education' ooneflt” 
which would be the sarhe as the basic 
benefit proposed udder the party's 
wider . proposals .for a tax credit 
system- . 

. Although the cost Of introducing 
student support for the 16-18$ could 
be as high as £750nv to gross tefnis,- 
party planners; belieYe! 1 this [ cou ld bo. 
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News in brief 






Overseas fees 
gap widens 

The gup between home and overseas 
students' lui lion fees will he wider 
llini] evci next year as a result of 
new fee levels announced by the 
Inca I authorities and I he University 
Grants Committee. 

Although the percent age rise is 
marginally greater for the universi- 
ties, some courses will remain more 
expensive in the public sector, where 
the minimum fee for all advanced 
courses rises from £3.000 to £3,1X0. 
The UGC's recommended fee for 
elnss room-based courses will he 
12.90ft, compared with the present 
E2,7tki. while the most expensive 
medical courses will cost £7.0tX>. 

Mr Rupert Bristow, executive 
secretary of the United Kingdom 
Council for Oveisoas Students 
Affairs, said this week that (he deci- 
sion Id raise the fees while freezing 
those for home students flew in the 
■ Luc o| the Govern met it's .stated in- 
leiiTiori to consider ways o| impro- 
ving arrange meats for foreign Mil- 
der i is. 

Racism inquiry 

Tlio college lecturers' union is to set 
up an Inquiry Into the extent of rac- 
ism In police training. It will examine 
whether ucudemle freedom has liccu 
lircnchi-rl liy the exclusion of a civ- 
ilian lecturer from the Metropolitan 
1'ullcc cadet schuol at Hondo n. 

The executive nr the National Asso- 
ciation of Tend it- rs In Furl her and 
Higher Education has culled fur mt 
explanation for the .summary exclu- 
sion of lecturer Mr Joint Fernandez, 
from the school's mitUkiiltmal 
course, Hut ft bus culled on Brt-nl 
edit cal km authority not to entry out 
Its threat t» withdraw other civilian 
.staff from (he school. 


Defensive tactic 

The Greater London Council will 
hind a new project run by the Sci- 
ence Policy Research LI n it, at Sussex 
University, to look at prospects for 
the conversion uf defence industries 
to other forms of production. 

Rill Niven, a research fellow at 
SPRl), will work part-lime to orga- 
nize u “regional conversion council" 
in coordination with the Greater 
London Enterprise Board. The GLC 
wanted to build on SPRU’s previous 
research in the area to study depend- 
ence on defence industry in (he local 
economy. 

Local authorities in Sheffield and 
the West Midlands have already ex- 
pressed interest in the SPRU project. 
The regional conversion council in 
London will include representatives 
from the GLC and the South-eastern 
region of the TUC. 


House for sale 

The University uf Manchester Insti- 
tute of Science anti Technology lias 
put tflghhnnk, Els former principal's 
residence, on the market. 

The £245,000 spent on renovating 
the £65,000 bouse Inst year was part 
of a controversy at UM1ST which 
Anally led to the resignation uf the 
principal, ITofessor Robert Ifiiszel- 
dine. The Institute is unlikely to re- 
cover the full cost but says that It 
would cost at least the equivalent of a 
lecturer's annual salary to "mothball" 
II for n year. 


by Paul Flalhcr 

The Government litis formally 
pledged tn make no further inquiries 
into the (nm hied Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

Mr William Shelton, under-secret- 
ary ot state for education, said at (he 
weekend that the Government’s re- 
sponse to the Rothschild inquiry 
showed that it accepted the SSRC 
was needed and should he properly 
funded by (he Government”. 

Mr Shelton was speaking at the 
inaugural conference of the Associa- 
tion of Learned Societies in the So- 
cial Sciences u( Imperial College, 
London, attended by about 100 rep- 
resentatives from 18 affiliated 
societies. 

lie stressed that only one of Lord 
Rothschild's recommendations to (he 
Government - that the budget 
should be reduced for at least three 
' years -- hud been rejected, and (his 
was In-cause of pressing priorities in 
other fields. 

■*VVhnt I hope no one will nvciluok 
are the many positive points in the 
Government's decision on the 
I Rothschild report.” lie said. It was 
| accepted that the SSRC was needed, 
that it should not he dismembered or 
liquidated." 

It was accepted that (he council 
should continue to administer post- 
graduate awards, and that its func- 
tions should not he hived olf to other 
agencies. Underlying all this, he said, 
was a recognition thnt the SSRC 
should be properly funded. 

One intpoiuim conclusion was thnt 


(he Government did not intend to 
hold further inquiries into the SSRC. 
"A line has been drawn under what 1 
accept has been a fairly long period 
of uncertainty.” he said 

In a conciliatory speech. Mr Shel- 
ton went on to stress that the SSRC 
had only been asked to consider 
dropping" the word “science" from its 
title because it led to (lie false ex- 
pectation that “exact results and pre- 
cise prescriptions” could be pro- 
duced. 

lie also hinted at the kind of “use- 
fur research he favoured including 
the implications of technical change; 
the aims and organization of the 
workplace; and health research. 

He praised the SSRC’s new prog- 
ramme on drug addiction research 
and stressed there must he con- 
tinuing attention to “first -rate fun- 
damental research”. 

Mr Shelton said he realized the 
seriousness of nsking for a £6ni ait 
from the SSRC’s planned £73m 
budget over three years. “Difficult 
questions will he raised for the coun- 
cil about the proper balance of sup- 
port for research," he said. Tne 
money has been diverted to help 
“new blood" in the natural sciences. 

Both Mr Shelton and Mr Michael 
Posner, the SSRC chairman, wel- 
comed (lie foi mat ion of the new 
association. They hoped it would do 
much to improve the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas, break down disciplin- 
ary harriers, and help to communi- 
cate social science ideas to a wider 
audience. 
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Council faces harsh 
decisions over cuts 


A series of harsh decisions face the 
Social Science Research Council to- 
day when it considers cutting one in 
five staff posts, enforcing economies 
at its research units, and changing its 
own name. 

Council members will have to 
brave a mass lobby from 120 staff 
who walked out of the London head- 
quarters 1(1 days ago in protest at a 
pro postil to shed 30 out of 14b jobs. 

The (our unions involved have said 
they will only call off their action if 


the management agrees to set up a 
joint working party to review the 
whole £2 Ini SSRC budget to find 


savings. Cuts worth -I per cent have 
been demanded by the Government. 

Staff will report back for work 
next Monday whatever the council 
decide*-, but they will continue their 
protest with “internal sanctions”. For 
example, they will not touch work 
which has come in over the past 10 
days, nor do any new work assigned 
to them. 

Union officials have asked Mr 
Geoff Rooker MP to convene a 
meeting of MPs sponsored by the 
unions involved to put pressure on 
the Government to reverse the cuts. 
They have nlso ulerted the TUC- 
sponsorcd educational alliance. 

Mr John Macreadie, a national 
officer of the Civil and Public Ser- 
vices Association said the staff re- 
solve appeared to be hardening. "Wc 
feel wc nave already paid for cuts in 
terms of staff cuts. We tnav even 
review going hack to work next 
week . '* 


Mr Michael Posner, the SSRC 
chairman said at a weekend confer- 
ence that staffing wits just one prob- 
lem facing the SSRC. "We are hav- 
ing to say harsh things tn a lot of our 
friends, to the units, to the stuff, and 
to the academic community who are 
getting far fewer research students 
than in the phst," he added. 

Council members are also con- 
sidering a paper discussing it change 
of title. Sir Keith Joseph, Sec re lav y 
of State for Education, nas asked for 
the word "science" to be dropped 
because he claimed it was mis- 
leading. 

Any change must he voted on. and 
will require a majority at two con- 
secutive meetings to meet the SSRC 
charter requirements. The council 
can either become the Economic and 
Social Research Council, the Social 
Studies Research Council, or make 
no change. Members ore also being 
asked to ratify a series of cuts at the 
SSRC's five specialist research units. 
# It is understood three new council 
members have been appointed: Pro- 
fessor James Durbin, professor of 
statistics at the London School of 
Economics, current chairman of t|ra 
SSRC’s research resources and 
methods committee; Professor Philip 
Levy, professor of psychology at 
Lancaster University, and current 
chairman of the education and hu- 
man development committee; and 
Mr Ian Byott, deputy chief economic 
advisor at the Treasury. Their terms 
run until July 1986. Four more 
appointments are expected shortly. 


Any time, anywhere 
any place . . . 

Televisions ami cocktult glasses, 
washing machines and garden lights 
are among the products which 
students from the Central School of 
Art and Design In London have gone 
on to Invent for the compnnles they 
Joined. 

Many of their designs, now 
household names, arc contained In a 
new publication Central to Design - 
Central to Industry which Illustrates 
(he work of 78 Industrial design 
graduates over the past 32 years. 

Former student Richard Holloway 
(right) is (he designer of (licsc 
popular martini and highball glasses 
I with Integral straws. 

Young gain 
from Eurocash 

Britain is to receive over £29m in the 
allocation of the J982 European So- 
cial Fund approved this week. A 
large share of it will go towards 
youth training. 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion is to get about £l7m, to devote 
to work under the Youth Opportuni- 
ties Programme. Some -15.1100 
youngsters will benefit. 

In total the UK will have been 
allocated 29 per cent of all the funds 
available for the year. Of the total 
spending of 1,534 European Curren- 
cy Units. UK schemes received 445m 
ECU or the equivalent of £257m. 

Mr Ivor Richards, the member of 
the European Commission respon- 
sible for social policy, snid the cash 
had helped to stimulate training in 
all the member countries, but parti- 
cularly in Britain. 





Other grants being given to the 
Manpower Services Commission out 
of the total £29m, are more than 
£1 m towards new style training 
places, vocational training and voca- 
tional preparation for first job seek- 
ers under 18. And over £7m is to go 
towards a continuous training prog- 
ramme for unemployed people m 
priority regions. 

Among the beneficiaries outside 
the MSC are Leeds City Council . 
i West Cumbria Training Association 
and Dyfed Council. 


Training body! 
is criticized 

The Chemical Industries Association 
lias set tip a new training depart- 
ment, following the demise of the 
Chemical and Allied Products Train- 
ing Board. J 

The new hotly has already been | 
criticized l»v Hade unions, which 
claim the C.’lA is not the right orga- 
nization In run a national training 
scheme. 

The now unit in the CIA’s indust- 
rial relations division will he run by 
Mr Bill MeNicliol, a former sentw 
training manager with HP Chemicals- 
It will offer advice to companies, 
employees, trades unions and educa- 
I tionftl institutions, and try and co- 
ordinate training across the industry. 

Mr Kenneth Hack, the associa- 
tion's director of industrial relations, 
the new unit should he t< catnlyst for 
the formation of new training oppor- 
tunities. The staff of three woulu 
give special attention to the needs of 
small companies. 

The largest union in the industry, 
the General and Municipal Workers 
Union, which opposed the dissolu- 
tion of the earlier training board. « 
critical of the CIA's proposed re- 
placement. 

Officials point out that only 15 pet 
cent of chemical companies belong to 
the association, anti claim it has 
ignored union protests at plans W 
organize training regionally. 


Integrating chairs 

Salford University has appointed two 
professors to Integrated chairs. in| 
wind is expected lo be the first of 
several such appointments. Mr Ber- 
nard Hcqth, divisional director of, 
advanced . engineering at British' 
Aerospace Aircraft Group, becomes 
professor of aeronautical engineering 
and Mr Geoffrey Roberts, chairman 
of British Pipe Coalers Ltd, becomes 
professor of gas engineering. 

• Both professors will continue in 
their present jobs but will have the 
same privileges as other professors at 
Salford. Their chain, arc sponsored 
by British Aerospace and British 


Opposition to Ulster plan expected 


| by Karen Gold 
Proposals that a higher education 
planning body in Northern Ireland 
should have a majority of mem hers 
from Great Britain are likely to 
arouse opposition in the province. 

The proposals were drawn up by 
the Department of Education in 
Northern Ireland and sent to 
Queens' University. The New Uni- 
versity and Ulster Toly technic. - as 
well as the steering group overseeing 
the merger of thu Inner two. 

None of the unions has received n 
copy and the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers at NUU has written 
to protest to the Northern Ireland 
education minister, Mr Nicholas 
Scott. 


Members of the AUT and 
polytechnic staff who belong to the 
National /kssocintion of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education are 
concerned that the body, called a 
"working party" in the DENI prop- 
osals. would have two members from 
Northern Ireland (plus DENI asses- 
sors!, but up to six from the main- 
land. 

These would include a chairman 
from the University Giants Commit- 
tee. two UGC committee members, 
two British public sector members 
plus a link with the National Advis- 
ory Body, possibly as. an advisory 
officer, • • 

The two Ulster members would 
be "nonacademic* ' | and..lbe ir role 


“would be to advise on the wider 
social and industrial interests of high- 
er education in the province”. None 
of the institutions would be repre- 
sented. 

The proposals arc presented as a 
compromise to cover three activities 
- planning student numbers and 
areas of work; coordinating the in- 
stitutions; and allocating finance - 
but not acquiring responsibility for 
funding and policy decisions. 

Alternatives, such as the present 
arrangement of direct funding by 
DENI on UGC advice, or the estab- 
lishment of an executive Northern 
Ireland body, a minj-UGG, are re- 
jected as tpo distant and too expen- 
sive respectively, to establish. 


The proposed solution, understood 
to be acceptable lo the UGC. sug- 
gests that DENI would continue 
receive UGC advice, but it would ^ 
given after recommendations to tne 
UGC from the "working party • . 

• The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
has insisted that the college of edi>c«- 
tion to be formed from the merger oi. 
St Mary’s and St Joseph’s should 
have an intake of 40 per cent of ttic 
total for Northern Ireland. . 

A statement from Dr Edwara 
Daly, Bishop of Derry and Dr Cana 
Daly, the new Bishop of Down and 
Connor, sounded a strong note ot 
dissatisfaction with the Government 
statement on the reorganization oi 
teacher education. 
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by Paul Flalher 

Employment prospects for graduates, 
will remain bleak for the coming 
year, with competition from an in- 
creasing pool of unemployed gradu- 
ates from previous years addins 
further pressure, careers adviser*, 
say. 

The job market has also chanced 
radically, with employers mure rente- 
lant in the current economic clinunc 
to estimate their vacancies. Mote 
firms now recruit at very short notice 
and advertise at any time during the 
year. 

About 60,500 graduates from 
polytechnics and universities will en- 
ter the job market this summer, join- 
ing perhaps 10,000 graduates still un- 
employed from previous years. The 
number unemployed at Christmas, 
six months after graduating in 1982. 
is estimated at 10,000. the same as in 
1981. 

But prospects are likelv lo be bet- 
ter this year, with nbout one in eight 
expected to be without jobs next 
Christmas. In part this is because 
graduates are taking on “less tradi- 
tional” jobs, such ns higher clerical 
work, or in leisure services, fast food 
management, even telephone sales. 

The forecasts were made at a press 
conference til London this week by 
three main careers advisory bodies, 
the Association of Graduate Careers 
Advisory Services, the Central Ser- 
vices unit for University nnd Poly- 
technic Careers Services, and the 
Standing Conference of Employers of 
Graduates. 

They say the outlook described 
last year as “worse than at unv time 
since the Second World War” re- 
mains bleak. Mr Brian Putt, director 
of CSU. said he would be vety sur- 


prised if prospects were ns good as in 
1981. 

There are clear signs that Inst 
year]s predict tion of one in five with- 
out jobs was over pessimistic. Surrey 
University, for example, has just re- 
leased figures shown g the number of 
its graduates still unemployed nt 
Christmas fell from 12.2 per cent in 
1981 to 11.6 per cent last year. 

In general graduates continue to 
enjoy many advantages over non 
graduates In finding jobs, the three 
bodies say. But personal factors and 
general skills can count fur much, as 
do numeracy, literacy, and an ability 
to communicate effectively. 

Careers advisers alsu warned 
against basic spelling and grammatic- 
al mistakes which occurred tn too many 
applications: "Graduates also articu- 
late badly on the motivation ques- 
tions," said one careers adviser. 

The electronics and computer in- 
dustries were the most buoyant areas 
for jobs. Retailing remained stable, 
and "new" employers, generally 
smaller firms, were emerging but 
were not compensating for cuts hy 
the “traditional" larger recruiters, 
they said. The civil service remained 
depressed, mid the armed forces and 
police had fewer vacancies than be- 
fore. 

One reaction from graduates was 
to try anti concentrate on getting a 
good degree before applying for 
jobs. “Having nine rejections is no 
good preparation for finals. There 
are students who want the reassur- 
ance ot u good degree behind them." 
Mr Putt said. 

A new headache for graduates, 
likely to become a permanent fea- 
ture, is the reluctnnce of employers 
to state firmly their job vacancies for 
the veat . 


by Kurcn Gold 

The Open Tech will announce its 
first distance learning projects in 
technician anti super visury education 
next week but will move' outside its 
initial remit into management educa- 
tion before the end of the year. 

One project to be agreed at the 
first meeting of the Open Tech steer- 
ing group next week would be based 
at a large management centre. Initial- 
ly it would be the agency’s main 
contribution to supervisor training. 
Most uf the others projects would 
concentrate on technicians. 

Later in the year, according lo Dr 
George Tolley, director of the Open 
lech Unit, they will consider ways it 
can help improve Urtish management 
skills not only in areas mentioned in 
the agency's blueprint such ns small 
businesses or new technology. 

Other possibilities include conven- 
tional qualifications taught by dis- 
tance methods - such as the MBA 
(Muster of Business Administration - 
anil production of Materials for 
senior managers, for example on 
marketing. 

Although management education 
did not appear in the Open Tech 
blueprint, it indicated that mu only 
technicians and supervisors were in 


view. “The future potential of the 
Open Tech Programme stretches 
beyond its initial target groups and 
we do not wish to itnplv that future 
developments should he' restricted to 
them." reported the Open Tech Task 
Group which drew up the blueprint 
under Dr Tolley. 

Technician and supervisory pro- 
jects would not suffer nor be dis- 
placed hy the interest in manage- 
ment, he said. Nor would it threaten 
business schools »r the Open Uni- 
versity. which hail just started a busi- 
ness education course. 

The Open Tech planned to fill 
gaps in existing pin vision, and poss- 
ibly to combine expertise I rout in- 
stitutions in a management “think 
lank” with academic and iiuluMiial 
members. Dr Tolley said. This could 
ponder the problems of British in- 
dustry and create mute rial for dis- 
tance learning courses simul- 
taneously. 

Creating such as group would re- 
flect the Open Teen's policy to in- 
crease the n mn her of com m issioned 
projects in arcus needing them in 
hri lire, mthcr than reacting to prop- 
osals as was done for the first and 
second group of projects. The latter 
•ire now also close to agreement. 




man greets 
disciples 

continued from front pAge 

growing disenchanted with its econo- 
mic and political and religious tradi- 
tions. He hs been embraced as a 
figurehead by intellectuals in a move 
towurds a liberal, social- democratic 
ideal which has been seen as h work- 
able challenge to Marxism. 

He wns one of the founders, along 
with Ralf Diihrcndorf nnd Friedcricn 
von Ihivek, of the Institute of 
Methodology nnd' the Philosophy of 
Science in 'Turin, established last 
year along Pupperian lines. The 
Turin convention was the first to be 
organized hy the institute nnd 
attracted mHny international speakers 
including the neo-utilitnrinn Profes- 
sor John Harsonyi of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia and the Italian minister of 
finance, Francesco Forte. 

Popper reaffirmed in his speech 
me well-known views on political 
freedom which he expounded in his 
books The Open Society anti its Ene- 
mies and The Poverty of Historidsm. 
In these works he used his theories 
of scientific discovery lo attack totali- 
tarianism and put forward his idea of 
the liberal state which allows free 
competition nnd piecemeal social en- 
gineering. 

For him, political freedom is a 
prerequisite for the search For truth, 
jn his speech he concluded: “A great 
deal ot truth is buried under the 
whes of those who wanted to find 
truth but had no opportunity to dis- 
cu * their problems. 

„ H e lashed back at some of his 
best former pupils", notably Profes- 
sor John Watkins of the London 
school of Economics, who, he said, 
bad misinterpreted his theory of the 
‘bree worlds; the physical world, the 
rnental world and the objective world 

bntural science nnd language. 

in? search for truth rests on a free 
decision which means that it is al- 
"bys open to refutation. But that 
?oes n o t mean it is arbitrary, he 
■ Like a jury, which weighs up 
■ D j P rr >s ana cons before passing 
lHugment, truth is arrived at through 
® choice of the facts presented. The 

j»I5 ri P Ss nf that decision is symbol - 
izea by the vote. 


for genetics 
watchdog 

The Genetic Manipulation Advisory 
Group will be replaced later this year 
with a new committee under the 
Health and Safely Executive, if a 
consultant document being finalized 
hy the Department of Education and 
Science is approved Ivy ministers. 

Members of the existing group, 
which vets gene-splicing experiments, 
approved tne move in principle at a 
meeting in December. But some 
hnve doubts ns to whether the HSE 
has the expertise to oversee genetic 
engineering work properly, Tne ex- 
isting secretariat at the Medical Re- 
search Council now has six yeArs’ 
experience in evaluating the complex 

K acols scientists in universities and 
stry submit to GMAG, and this 
will be lost to the new committee. 

In addition, the group, which will 
be called (he Advisory Committee on 
Genetic Manipulation, will have no 
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by Patricia Santinelli 

! ier Majesty's Inspectors are to con- 
duct a two-and-a- half-year inquiry 
into teacher training institutions 
across the binary divide. 

So far the inspectorate has told 20 
public sector institutions, unc the re- 
cently-reprieved Bishop Grosseteste 
College aboui the investigation. A 
further It) will be added to the list 
from Wales and Scotland, at the re- 
quest uf colleges there. 

This is the firsi inquiry into initial 
teacher training ns a whole cvct 
undertaken hy the Inspectorate ami 
it will gather data showing the 
breadth of the system. Us main 
emphasis will he un the curriculum 
rather than rrol-elfcctiveiiess. 

It has tiicd to get a spread of 
proper geographical regions, types uf 
training and sectors in its selection of 
institutions which represent alum! 
half I lie colleges left after the receiu 
closures. 

The HM1 says there is nothing 
sinister behind its inquiry, but there 
is suspicion that this is part of the 
Secretary of State for Education's 
attempt to tighten up the Qualified 
Teacher Status award. 

Mr Leonard Marsh, principal of 
Bishop Grosseteste College, suid he 
was delighted with the prospective 
inquiry because he bad been suggest- 
ing something similar for the last 
three years. 

1'hc Inspectorate has already vi- 
sited three university departments of 
education and has three mure invita- 
tions. 

The 1 1 Ml is well aware thm some 
departments might see it ns an 
attempt to interfere in arcus outside 
its remit. 

There are no immediate plans to 
declare staff redundant in colleges 
where Sir Keith has put an end to 
teacher training. 

This emerged at a meeting of the 
14 affected colleges, organized by the 
I National Association of Teachers in 


Mr Rob Crozier, executive secretary of the New Zealand Association 
of university Teachers. Is the first signatory in Scotland of a British 
university and college petition against education cuts. The petition 
calls on the Government to expand investment In post-school educa- 
tion and will be presented to the Prime Minister fn March. 

Salary review proposed 


members delegated to represent the 
public interest, as GMAG has. Mrs 
Jocelyn Chamberlain of the Royal 


Mtirstlen Hospital, said there hod 
been concern that (he move to the 
USE would rule out expanding the 
GMAO’s remit to consider social 
nnd ethical issues of genetic man- 
ipulation. But the advent of the War- 
nock committee and other groups 
looking at test-tube baby research 
suggested (his kind of question would 
be catered for elsewhere. 


The document proposing (he 
change will be issued in about (wo 
months and will end speculation ab- 


out GMA’s future. Members of the 
parliamentary group sponsored by 
the Association of Scientific, Tech- 
nical and Managerial Staffs, which 
has two representatives on GMAG, 
then sought assurances from the 
DES that the group would continue. 

Scientists find GMAG’s proce- 
dures irksome, and hope the move 
will signal a shift to a "watching 
brief' over potential hazards rather 
than constant detailed scrutiny. In- 
dustrial representatives are unhappy 
with the risks of disclosure from the 
present group and believe the HSE 
can better guarantee confidentiality. 
And the trade unions believe tne 
HSE is better equipped to deal with 
large scale projects m industry. 


Local authority employers are to 
draw up firm proposals for a com- 
plete revision of the further educa- 
tion salary structure. 

Officials aim to complete the task 
by September and will be working on 
ways of severing the link he I w«n 
levels of work and salary. They are 
also keen to reduce costs so further 
education can compete with rhe 
Manpower Services Commission's 
skill cenires and private training 
schemes. 

The employers met union leaders 
this week to discuss general observa- 
tions made by both sides on the 
salary structure. A commitment to 
produce firm proposals emerged af- 
ter union criticism of the insubstan- 
tial nature of the employers’ outline 
case. 


Mr Peter Dawson, general secret- 
ary of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education said; “We had to remind 
them it was the Wood arbitration 
which said (here should be un ex- 
amination of the mutters which had 
been in the teachers’ claim for some 
years and had not been dcuil with." 

“Both sides probably emerged 
slightly dearer, hut it remains the 
fact ifiut we very strongly lake the 
view that the nvarmgment side has 
not responded to our structural 
claims nor made really clear wli.it 
they are seeking.” 

The Natfhe remains resolutely 
opposed to the creation of a grade 
beluw lecturer. Officials arc lo 
smooth out inaccuracies in a survey 
of grades and levels of work before: u 
further meeting cnrlv in March. 


SED cuts plan faces opposition 

Education college principals in Scot- level for future year 


land will oppose proposals from the 
Scottish Education Department to 
cut the numbers of community 
education students. 

The SED sent out a consultative 
letter saying a total reduction from 
370 to 320 is likely to be needed, 
with last session’s intake of 190 being 
cut in September lo 120. It realizes 
there has been a “steady demand" 
for community education graduates 
and therefore has allowed a substan- 
tially increased intake in recent 
years. But it says an appropriate 


level for future years should be be- 
low (he present ponk and adds that 
community courses should not be ex- 
empt from cuts affecting other sec- 
tors of higher and further educulion. 

The Joint Com mi tree of Colleges 
of Education in Scotland, made up 
of the principals and representatives 
of the boards of governors, meets on 
Monday and is expected to argue 
against" any reductions on the 
grounds that there is a considerable 
need for community education 
graduates, and that they arc success- 
hilly finding jobs. 


Further and Higher Education. 

It is unlikely any details of the job 
losses. will emerge before Easter as 
many colleges are waiting lo see 
what the National Advisory Body 
will suggest. 

Many of the institutions are still 
campaigning to keep their teacher 
I training - like Dc La Safle College 
I and North-East London nnd Thames 
l ply technics. Others are holding tulks 
wnh both the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science and the HMI, about 
retaining in-service training. 

The Government’s advisory body 
on teacher training has recom- 
mended that exemption from profes- 
sional courses for maths and science 
graduates should be withdrawn nr the 
end of this year. 

The Advisory Committee for the 
Supply and Education of Teachers 
says that the exemption introduced 
in 1973 is no longer necessary ns 
there is likely to "he an adequate 
supply. 

About 420 graduates. 133 in 
maths, entered leucher training via 
the exemption in l*J8l/K2. 

‘More basic skills 
needed’, FE Unit 

Too many people think of skills us 
the ability to undertake a single, 
limitless task, such us typing or weld- 
ing joints, sjiys a report published by 
(lie Further Education Unit this 
week. 

Whut young people really need is 
a core covering areas such as lan- 
guage, numbers, problem-solving and 
relationships which will equip them 
to cope with a range of woi k . 

"This is important at present when 
high uncniploymcMi and Iccfuiolngfc- 
ul changes menu many young people 
face a working life in which iney 
hnvc to make several changes of em- 
ployment'', says the report. 

C harnctc i is tics which employers 
say they seek from young people 
include versatility, initiative, a wil- 
lingness to solve problems, u sense of 
pride in a job and a readiness to ask 
questions and listen carefully to in- 
structions. 

So all lecturers including specialists 
should be prepared to give time and 
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circumstance 8 n. 
present time 121 n. 
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supplement 
increment 36 n, , 
augment 36 vb. 
adjunct 40 n. 
make complete V, 

54 vb.l 



Do words fail yota 
when the common room 
copy goes missing? 


It need never happen again. Just fill in 


the coupon below applying fora year's 
subscription to The T imes Higher 


Education Supplement and you will 
receive a copy of the very latest Rogers 
I nesaurus absolutely free of charge. 
This handsome hardback volume 
specially bound for the Times Higher 

Education Supplement contains 1300 

pages with thousands of clear and 
concise definitions of words and 
phrases in current usage. The 
recommended retail price is £7.95. 
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Several noly technics have been ac- 
cused of racial discrimination over 


llieir treat nieiil ot a sixth former 
from Kent who was threatened with 
classification as an overseas student 
unless he completed additional fee 
assessment forms. 

The pupil who is at school in Fol- 
kestone. Kent, but preferred not to 
reveal his identity, wrote asking for 
prospectuses and application forms 
for courses in electrical engineering. 


the only reason why he should haw 
been sent the extra forms, was that 
he has a in reign -sou ruling name. 

The school's deputy lieadmn.su i 


said no other pupil received a similar 
form. He said tile pupil was "veiv 


Along with the replies from Briehl- 
~i, Cove-*- ' 


— ‘IWIII UIIUIH- 

nvcnlry and Central London 
polytechnics lie received fee assess- 
ment forms for completion by stu- 
dents of overseas origin. 


Nowhere in his letter did he sug- 
gest that he was from abroad. He 
lias lived jn Britain for 13 years mid 


lie puni 

distressed” to be singled mu since 
the forms asked for detailed personal 
information, in particular the PCI. 
form, aboul his status in (his coun- 
try, ami the conditions on his ami his 
parents’ passports. 

He was also threatened with being 
charged automatically at the overseas 
rate if he did not complete them. 

A National Lfniun of Students rep- 
resentative said the polytechnic 
should have waited for the initial 
application to lie returned before 
sending the overseas fee form. 

The chairman of the Commission 


lor Racial I \|ii.ilitv. Mr Peter News- 
am. said the applicant should havt 
tom up Hie fm m. lie said he would 
be inwsligating whetliei ibis was an 
isolated case or die lesult of national 
policy. 

I lie Polytechnic registrars said that 
(heie had been an administrative 
mistake if the pupil had been sent 
(his loini on lirsi inquiry. 


The assistant registrar 'at Brighton 
Polytechnic, Mr Edward Cory- 


Wright said there was no question of 
discrimination but polytechnics faced 
problems over fee assessment. “We 
feel dial we have been left high and 
dry, particularly .since Lord Scar- 
man’s judgment over the definition 
of overseas blntus, vine to lack of 
guidance from the Department of 
Education’'. 

Scat-man stalemate, page 8 



by David Jobbins 

Top officials in the Labour party are 
to investigate how two of its orga- 
nizations ran candidates against each 
other for a key National Union of 


Students policy’ committee. 
The Labour P: 


...» . arty Young Socialists 

put up two candidates of their own 
tn opposition to two nominees from 
the National Organization of Labour 
Students for election to the NUS 
further education national com- 
mittee. 

Although the LPYS candidates 
were hen ten the issue was raised with 
tlie party's youth committee last 


^’ e 9 u,c ?nie is un inquiry 
an. Mr 


by the committee's chairman, mr 
Denis Howell, MP for Birmingham 
Small Heathy and the party's national 



, ...... puu 

agent, Mr David Hughes.' 

oli 




Nell Stewart: second term? 


Brief changes 
for literacy 


by Karen Gold 


Gove runic pt -spoil wired adult literacy 
mid basic skills leaching must no 
longer he genreil to job-hunting, fol- 
lowing a change in the remit of the 
Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit. 
. The change was mentioned by 
junior education minister Mr William 
Shelton last year, blit has only re- 
cently been agreed following prot- 
racted negotiations between the unit 
and the Department of Education 
and Science. 


If adds the goals of improving an 
"vis for "education 


The decision to hold an investiga- 
tion into what a Labour spokes- 
vyoman said was a "lack of coordina- 
tion is to he ratified by the national 


, * — IV iiaiiuilctl 

executive next week. Ii will report to 
the youth cummittec early in Febru- 

nrv rw-r.hnkl»i .a. rt ^ . 


nr>. probably recommending more 
foolproof guidelines for demarcation 
lines between the two organizations. 

But the fundamental clash is over 
the acceptability to the current 
Labour leadership of the NOLS com- 
E -- with the MilitAn (-dominated 

. T , he , Lp YS has lost a large slice of 
its budget to the NOLS, which in- 


creased its budget by £2,600 to more 
than £10,000. The NOLS also ex- 


- — Hi JU Vft- 

peels that the youth committee will 


react more favourably to requests for 
money from the joint campaigns 
funds - £900 has already been 
granted towards preparing student 
activists for the general flection. 

The Tendency was soundly defc- 
med at the weekend when they 
sought to run NOLS candidates for 
all seats on the NUS executive. In- 
stead the pluralist line of the NOl S 
leadership won the day, although it 
is to run four candidates fur part- 
time seats on the executive. 

The NUS president, Mr Neil Ste- 
wart, is to seek a second term, as is 
Sh!£ at,0 J? vice presideut Mr Tommy 
Sheppard. Mr Phil Woolas, already h 
puit-time executive member, is to 
s 55 k ^ replace retiring treasurer Mr 
Alan Watson. 


Oral history archive set ud 

A new archive of oral history record- - - ■- * 

HIPS is heino cot nn i. T J. _ . 


ings is being set up in London by 
historians dedicated to the 


i stud 


general 


udy of "people’s history 
The London History' Worksho 


urban lore. 

A new Television 


W JS V T? r- n £l0 — 

Nuffield Foundation 


shop 

LOGO 


Centre has been 

- |tr orn . *he N. 111V1U l uuuuanon 
to build a tape library of oral history 
drawn from more than 40 different 
sources and study groups. 

The centre will shortly open as a 

and°S m ? ntrc fbr us f b >' femans 
and school parties, and will publish a 

-senes of purnphlcts. It also plans to 

Lnnri « SUt f*25 fui summer school on 
London oral history held last year 
1 he centre is run by the History 
Workshop Group which began at a 
fn°r n erCn ^ at Ruski ” College, Ox 

S J 96 ^- 10 ? x,end ,he fr° n *iers 

ot historical inquiry using purtieularly 
oral material, industrial archaeology 
and more recently photography and 


— *■ History Work- 
shop group has been established, and 
its first senes of programmes Making 

“ 2 fac } 0T * of Moms 

Motors based at Cowley, Oxford - 
has just started on Channel 4. The 
next senes, in the summer, will be 
Women Speak trig. 

History Workshop also launched a 
collection of essays last week as an 
international tribute to Professor 
Erie Hobsbuwm. emeritus professor 
of social and economic history at 
The London History Workshop Con- 

London 42 Qu «° 5— 

Culture, Ideology, and Politics . 
edited by Raphael Samuel and 
uareth Stedman Jones, cssnvs for 
trie Hobsbnwm. published by' Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, price £6.95. 


indivulual's nrospecls for “education 
and training' as alternatives to the 
“employment” of the original remit, 
us legitimate reasons for funding de- 
velopment projects within local 
education authorities “designed to 
improve the standards of proficiency 
for adults ... in the areas of literacy 
and numeracy, and . . . related basic 
communication and coning skills”. 

ALBSU's director Mr Alnn Wells 
sard that the change was not as sub- 
stantial ns the unit had wanted since 
the idea of leisure us another legiti- 
mate reason for improving skills was 
not included. But it did show the 
Government recognized that in a 
time of high unemployment projects 
coulil not he judged simply on 
whether they improved immediate 
job prospects. 

“It’s significant (hut at a time 
when education seems to he moving 
more towards vocational educutiou, 
this shows that is not the only kind 
of education that is important, nor 
the only kind of motivation" he said. 

ALBSU’s future is also the subject 
of a series of nationwide meetings 
consulting local authorities, voluntary 
organizations and other providing 
bodies, as well as tutors and stu- 
dents, on how it should develop after 
1985 - the dale to which its remit 
was Iasi extended. 

More than half those meetings 
nave taken place, and there is almost 
unanimous support for the continued 
existence of a central development 
unit, according to Mr Wells. Opin- 
ions have been divided over whether 
such a. unit should extend its interest 
an d.lifc skills, and whether 
it should, continue to sponsor innova- 
tory projects solely on their national 
rather thqn local contribution. 

But most of those consulted 
wanted a clarification of ALBSU’s 
uncertain position os far as English 
as a second language was concerned 
and a longer term remit. 


■ ~ - 1 a lunger icrm remit. 


S; . Association of University 
Teachers has asked London Uni- 


■ , . . appoint- 

ments to mbs in administration with- 
,n Us colleges as the first step in a 

moaion naaind r * 



. o — _ — "i oivu in a 

l a * B, . nst fccruitment from 
outside the university sphere 
TJ® u P ,on is woiried about what ji 
claims is a trend towards fillina 
senior administration posts from 
ureas such as the armedforces and 
government rather ifian from the 
[ a ” ks of easting college administra- 

mZn , h a u,nc 7 n s r end m cuts 
mean there are fewer opportunities. 

The matter has (jean raised 


through the university’s join general 
liaison committee. The union says it 
will also be taking it up through 
other appropriate committees on 


..i; . ,, r r. - 

/L I 1 . ,s represented. Regional 
official Mr William Henessy said 

the nrrthlom Mr... ..._ n . 


' ; r *»*■!«. aajr smu that 

tne problem may well exist in other 
universities but recent cases at Lon- 
don were causing particular concern. 

One example the union cites is of 
a college secretary with many years 
experience being made redundant 
j3£L, onc c “N e w hile an ex-armv 

officer was being taken on to fill a 
similar post at another college. 

A recenMssue of the Conference 



of University Administrators’ news 
letter carried a complaint from an 
administrator at the School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine ab- 
out the “continuing undervaluation" 
of the profession. 

Professor Randolph Quirk, vice 
chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don said that the criticism was mere- 
ly highlighting a couple of appoint- 
ments that were being made all the 
nme in a vast university. 

1 he university had from its own 


11 I’Ll L lia UWI 

l«-^ Urces a PP u >nted a redeployment 
officer to help with transfers from 
1°P — lQ i0h_AQ<i...ltrh<JOl-~to. nnhnwt 
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by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 


The eight Scottish universities and 
five colleges have joined a campaign 


to forge an alliance between higher 
education and industry. 

The £100,000 scheme has been 
launched by the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry I, an in- 
dependent ufganization whose mem- 
bers include companies, banks, 
trades unions ami chambers of com- 
merce. The initiative for the scheme 
has come from British Petroleum 
which last year was the principal 


sponsor of the Donaldson Report on 
the relationship bcl 
and Scottish schools. 


A steering group, chaired hy Dr 
'Tom Johnston, principal of Mcrint 
Wall Llnivcrsity, will conduct an ini- 
tial six-month investigation to see 
how expertise in higher education 
could he used to improve Scottish 
businesses. 


ing how to rejuvenate the Scottish 
economy through educational and in- 
dustrial links, said Dr Johnston, and 
such links were in the forefront of 
current discussion on high technology 
in the United Stales. 

As well as the universities, Robert 
Gordon’s institute of Technology, 
Napier College, Glasgow and Paisley 
Colleg es of Technology and 
Galasniels College of Textiles arc 
bucking the project. Companies in- 
volved include The British Technolo- 
gy Group. The Caledonian Aviation 
Group. IBM und ICI. 

The depute principal of Strath- 
clyde University Professor James 
Iiarvey, and Mr Michael Webber ot 
the Scottish Business School will join 
five industrialists interviewing both 
academics and business people on 
potential links. 

Mr Johnston said there were many 
existing links between industry and 
education, “but like Tnpsy, they just 
growed. They are very much au hoc. 


“We need to harness the brain 
power we’ve got, and draw on what 
arc the good parts of the experience 

hail (.1 Fur " 


we've had so far. 

Mr Hamish Morrison, the council's 
chief executive, who described the 
venture as “potentially one of the 
most important initiatives in the 
council’s 50 years history" said stu- 
dies at a UK and European level 
tended to be too diffuse. Scotland, 
however, was small and self-con- 
tained enough to be validly analysed. 

Dr Johnston said it was hoped to 
complete interviewing by Easier. 
“This is action research, nut an 
academic study for its own sake.” ho 
said. “If we produce recommenda- 
tions Inter than mid summer, we 
couldn’t expect much to happen 
the universities before Q 
1984." 

Dr Johnston agreed that the ioum- 
eil could well recommend external 


!>y Patricia Saminel 


ml 
cuihei 


and some have been the inspiration 


funding for higher education projects 
but added: 11 Ibis is not a cri de 


The Scottish Council was eousider- 


of government, others the institution's 
own initiative. 


cocur in djsguise, and simpiv an ex- 
's of gulling 


orcise to find more ways 
money into the system." 


relations 


by Sandra Henipel 


Kent University is reviewing the way 
it monitors students' progress, 
folio wing criticism from (lie 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Dr Robert Runcic expressed con- 
cern over the case of a theology 
undergraduate, Simon Gosling, who 
was sent down last year for pool 
attendance and work record. 

Mr Gosling failed his first-year ex- 
aminations but ufter passing them at 
a resit, was then absent because oi 
illness and personal problems when 
he missed many lectures and did 
none of the required essays. 

He first took his case to the High 
Court where he was told approach 
Kent’s Visitor, who is Dr Runcie. 
While rejecting Mr Gosling’s appeal, 
Dr Runcie said in his report that he 
was concerned that no attempt was 
made to contact Mr Gosling to find 
out why his record was so poor. “We 
think this indicates there may be 
grounds for a fresh consideration of 



tutorial relationships and we hope 
some thought may be given to this 


by the appropriate authorities." 

The university has since reinstated 
Mr Gosling ori compassionate, not 
legal, grounds and he is expected to 
taxe up his studies again soon. 

In a memorandum to members of 
the senate and council, the vice 
chancellor Dr David Ingram says 
that the university is considering 
wavs in which academic assessment 
and oversight could be improved, 
particularly in view of the current 
financial position, and that recom- 
mendations will shortly be put before 
senate and faculty boards. 

If students were often absent it 
might be necessary to have a "less 
personal way" of checking their 
progress, the vice chancellor says. 

This could mean that tutors would 
be relieved of some routine work to 
have more time for students who 
have problems, a university spokes- 
man said. 

“But Mr Gosling did not keep his 
tutors informed or seek their nelp. 
The university believes a balance 
should he kept between providing 
tutorial support and spoonfeeding.” 


A portrait of Professor George M. Burnett, the former principal of 
Heriot-Watt University who died in 1980, has been unveiled at the 
university by his widow, Mrs Nan Burnett, who was accompanied by 
her children, Mr Alastalr Burnett and Mrs Susan Rutherford. 


How adult campaigners 
to step up the PACE 


plan 


The Save Adult Education Campaign, 
a collection of adult education provid- 
ers, teaching unions and students, is 
considering proposals to change its 
image ana activities from that of a 
last-ditch defender of a beleaguered 
service into a pressure group cam- 
paigning for its future. 

The proposals, to be discussed by 
about thirty member organizations 
next month, include a change of name 
to the Partnership for Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education (PACE). This is 
ded to 


and a guidance and counselling se r vice , 
the draft manifesto says. An indepen- 


Collugcs. local education authorities 
und voluntary agencies are being 
iiskcd to provide at least half of the 
places for the Govern niu ill’s onc- 
ycar Youth Training Scheme which 
was officially launched this week. 

Announcing a £ 1 .5m advertising 
campaign to recruit sponsors and 
managing necnis Mr David Young, 
chairman of the Manpower Services 
Commission, said they were looking 
for a further 3(II).QUU places for the 
scheme which begins m September. 
He hoped half of these would come 
from colleges, l.c.a.s and voluntary 
agencies. 

“So far we already hsive had the 
offer of 5O.U0O places from major 
employers. In addition we have 
IdiJ.OtX) high quality Youth Opportu- 
nities Programme places which will 
bo converted to YTS." he said. 

Among cmployeis listed by the 
MSC arc British Kail, (lie Federation 
of Clearing Banks. liEC and the 
British Association ol Piofessional 
I lair dressing Employers. 

The commission has already made 
it clear what sort of regional distribu- 
tions of places it expects. The highest 
mini hers lire to be in the Midlands 
and South East with S(l.iHH)-85.IRHi, 
whilst the lowest are to be in Wales 
with 253III11. 

' Mr Young stressed that die 
scheme . which is to provide all hi- 
year-olds and unemployed 17-ycar- 
olds with vocational prcpaiutiun 
•should combine woik experience and 
a minimum of 13 weeks’ further 
education l raining was designed to 
be a permanent feuiiuu with ihc 
emphasis on high quality 

In fact the commission has taken 
the unusual step of publish ing mini- 
mum standards which it expects 
sponsors and managing agents to 
adhere to, although it accepts that 
these will evolve as die schemes gel 
off the ground. 

Schemes are to contain at least 
eight design dements which include 
occupationally based training, ffve 
core areas including an introduction 
to computer literacy and information 
technology, as well as assessment 
und certification. 

In addition they should provide 
training in six broad areas such as 
basic skills and additional skills, job 
specific and transferable skills, the 
world of work and persona! effective- 


ness. planning un<l problem solving. 

Ihc ciimmission confirmed that 
sponsors and manuKing agents arc to 
get ;i total of f. 1 .* >5t I pc 


i ncr trainee per 
year, and unlike in YGP, employers 


will be able to obtain funding a 
month in advance, while managing 
age ms will be paid three mouths in 
advance. 

At ihc moment YTS trainees are 
not expected to receive more than 
L'25 a week, but this is expected to 


be renegotiated in June following an 
undertaking 


dent research and development orga- 
nization should be founded to promote 


and coordinate 
velopmems. 


aduit education de- 


proposnls for change follow a 
request by last year’s SAEC annual 


general meeting for a reconsideration 
of the campaign’s aims after its three 


years of activity. According to Mr 


mtenc 


reflect the new forword- 

cnppr 

Mr Robin Gray, describes in a letter to 


looking approach which the chairman, 

rny, 

members as “change of emphasis from 


a defensive, reactive organization, to u 
piing, initiating one." 
are contained in a draft mnn- 


carnpaigning, initiating one. 

Tnev are contained in a d 
ifesto for the campaign, which includes 


the general aims of securing more 
recognition and resources for adult 
education, improving the range, quali- 
ty and accessibility of provision, halt- 
ing the trend lowurtls higher fees and a 
self-financing service, and the estub- 
lishmeni of a mandatory basis. 

A right to education at nil stages of 
life should be established, together 
with minimum standards of provision 


iray, publications such as the Advis- 
ory Council's “Continuing Education: 
from policies to practice" and the 
Labour Party's plans for post-18 educa- 
tion are part of a change in attitude to 
udult education. 

The new organization would advise 
local authorities, address conferences 
and encourage MPs belonging to the 
House of Commons all-pnrty adult 
education group to take up issues 
rather than simply providing them with 
information on request, he said: “I 
have a strong feeling that the tide of the 
argument is flowing our way - the 


ing 

implementation of the operational dc- 


imp 

vrlopments (hat is the logical sequence 


to acceptance of the ease for adult and 
continuing education will, neverthe- 
less, require sustained pressure. ’’ 


from tlie Secretary of 
Stale fnr Employment. The ’new 
level may be between £28 to £30. 

Further education training un 
YTS, as revealed at the end af last 
Year, will be much cheaper than nu 
YOP. Colleges will receive only 
£14.70 an hour for each course they 
run. a third lower than on YOP. The 
Cdinnmsioii is confident that colleges 
will accept Ibis readily. 

The cow mission was unclear as to 
whether it would eventually ask col- 
leges officially tu remain open for 52 
weeks to run the further education 
element ot YTS. It is likely that this 
will remain a local issue dependent 
on ihc number of trainees and em- 
ploye is in the different areas. 

The National Steering Group for 
the new technician vocational educa- 
tion scheme is to have a further 
education representative according to 
the Manpower Services Commission. 

Mi David Young, chairman nf the 
MSC said last week that the ommis- 
siou which was a Hacked hy the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education when 
die mcuiViciship was announced was 
n mere oversight. He proposed lo 
announce the name of the chosen 
candidate soon. 

Conservative trade unionists have 
given a warm welcome to the Gov- 
ernment's technical education initia- 
tive for 14 to 18-ycnr-olds as a "first 
step" towards enabling young people 
to match Britain’s foreign competi- 
tors in development of new skills and 
technologies. 

A resolution at the Conservative 
trade unionists’ Bristol conference 
lost weekend also called for closer 


cooperation between the Department 
of Education and Science and the 


Department of Employment to en- 
sure the most effective use of abili- 
ties and resources. 

It was < moved by the organization’s 
teachers' group. 


Changes will help over- 16s 


The Scottish education minister. Mr 
Alex Fletcher, has announced plans for 
a new school und further education 
curriculum to help the over- 16. 

The Scottish Education Depart- 
ment's document. Sixteen to Eiglueem 
in Scotland , an Action Plan, proposes 
new- courses based on learning units 
rather than single subjects, imd hopes 
by 1985 to reduce the present variety of 
vocational certificates to a single cer- 
tificate of vocational studies based on 
the units completed bv candidates. 

At present, said Mr Metcher, there 
were unnecessary harriers hetween 
school and further education. “Young 
people are faced with a bewildering 
variety of choices which lead many to 
take n wrong turning.” 

Current further education courses 
have been devised for some branches 
of industry ann commerce, says the 
report, which makes it riilficiilt fm 
young people to move within the 
system. Separate courses are often 
designed wall their common content 
ignored with, for example, the various 


branches of engineering each devising 
a maths syllabus. 

This new curriculum, says the SED. 
will enable students to attend courses 
hoth part time and full time and “offers 
clear possibilities of credit transfer 
within and among institutions." 

The SED seems lo discount the 
concept of tertiary colleges, however, 
saying that it will not ask education 
authorities to make changes in orga- 
nization or set up new institutions. 

The report says that closer col- 
laboration hetween schools and FE 
colleges implies staff flexibility. “Dif- 
ferences in the minimum qualifications 
necessary to hold a (caching qualifica- 
tion for secondury and for FE arc the 
principal ami most obvious barriers to 
progress in this area.” 

But it reports that (ho professional 
Scvittish leaching body, the General 
Teaching Council lias rejected the iden 
of a new 16-18 teaching qualification, 
and secs no reason to change die 
training for secondary or FIH leaching 
qualifications. 


Public support for Preston’s poly 


A random poll by students at Preston 
has revealed considerable public sup- 
port for post-school education and for 
the town's polytechnic. 


Nearly 97 per cent of the 175 people 
canvassed said that further or liigncr 


education was important for schooj- 
Icavers and almost as many thought it 



ugr 


education had a better chance of 
getting a job than others not so pri- 
vileged. 

A suprisingly high number of people 
cd largely ign 


seemcc 


ignorant about the 


polytechnic und did not realize that it 
was the only one in Lancashire. Bui 
they were not surprised to learn Hint 
the' future of tlte institution was being 
threatened by Government policies. 

The majority thought the local au- 
thority should protect Preston 
Polytechnic against cuts and a cam- 
paign be carried out to bring it lo the 
attention of parents and students that 
educational and job opportunities 
were at risk. 

The student union president Paul 
Holton said that that the survey pre- 
sented an important message to the 
local authority. 


TEC applicants have too little maths, say universities 


Some universities arc reluctant to 
admit applicants from Technician 
Education Council courses to en- 
gineering degrees because they have 
loo little mathematical experience, 
university admissions tutors nave told 
the council. 

The snid at n meeting in London that 
belter communications were needed 
between colleges ami universities lo 
help them assess candidates. 

The council believes thnt practical 
skills should also be taken Into account 
when TFX" students arc evaluated far 
university entry. But one univcisity 
tutor said afterwords; “frankly, wc 


actively discourage them at the mo- 
ment because we 're a hit worried about 
the maths.'' 

However, some universities are 
trying to get round the problem by 
seeking mldtiional ninths iiualifi cut ions 
before admission or tmering sup- 
plementary teaching. 

Only about 1 per cent of TFX' 
students seek entry to university, 
although they now make up as much ns 
10 per cent of the new intake un some 
engineering degrees. 

University representatives empha- 
sized that the Universities Central 
Council on Admissions form was not 


designed fur del nils of TEC courses, 
und admissions officers invariably had 
to write to the college concerned for 
full information. However, universi- 
ties which had taken larger numbers oi 


TEC students were beginning lo h arn 
what passes to look tor, and which 


colleges produced the most capable 
Candida res, they said. 

Some felt that courses with exams nt 
the end nf term or session gave a better 
guide to likely performance within the 
university system. Tutors also asked 
for more detailed literature from the 
council to help them to assess TEC 
students' grades. 
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from Peter Davit! 

„ , , WASHINGTON 

rar-icuching plans to reform inier- 
collegime nthlciics in ,h c United 
Mates have caused a hit ter rift be- 
ween black and white colleges which 

£ ask eibiiH tennis in 
the student first division. 

At a stormy meeting in San Diego 
last week the presidents of big uni- 

Sr ff, r ? uaclcd lhe National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association - the 
governing body for college sport - to 
ndopr strmgcnt new rules to ensure 
that players in big-time inter-collegi- 
atc matches arc bona fide students 
with respectable academic creden- 


lose their sporting chance 






liiii* 







Blit the rules were vehemently 
opposed hy the presidents of blnci 
colleges represented in the first div- 
isioii who said the new rules would 

&£j'Tw C t Syp, ! MM b . l;,ck athletes, 
bcyerdl black universities arc ihreiit- 
enmg to retaliate hy withdrawing 
from the NCAA and Trom 

Iv Sit r<t f" i C m,nci1 0,1 h' ducal ini], the 
hodv which proposed the new rules 
i He most ci intentions of the new 
fi 1 So.,"’ ,lcl !.. wil1 hi to operation ~ 

SisisPES i§g§?§ 


I ' - 4 


In many eases, universities have 
recruited student pi aye is who are 
enormously talented athletically fun 
have nu realistic pmspeet of coiiiplet- 
mg an academic degree. OiIri v.-,,,. 
dais have immlml the civeil nav- 
men! of star athletes who aie sup- 
posed to observe mi in amalein 
rules. 

"•eNCAA has tried tu prevent 
such abuses by imposing numerous 
regulations on member universities, 
but they have nut been completely 
effective. At present the NCAA has 
19 lo leges on probation for violating 
ds rules and ts investigating another 

Last year the extent «.f rule viola- 
tions and corruption became s«. 
manning that (lie American Council 
on Education, which represents l.tfHi 
universities, colleges and higher 
education associations, warned that 
higher education institutions were 
being brought into public disrepute. 

An ale committee under Har- 
vard president Derek Bok suggested 
imposing the new rules to restore 
academic standards and brine colic ue 
sport back into the mainstream of 
academic life. Members of the com- 

NCAA 


will he rt 
least 700 i 
on the 
niathemati 
tic Apiitt 
equivalent 


equivalent score on the * Amerira" 'V C J^rcollegiate 

College Testing Service (ACT) " ^' le P ursu ‘ | tg bogus decrees or re- nesfhwl 3 n U i l 
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athletes imv'a,! of F r ed Da, ■ison, president of „ f ™ f“' e . re h rei P>s and the sale of Washinewi, H ° Wa r Y"™ 51 ')' in 
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nf iL iv MiteNab, joint chairman 
tbc Thud World Coalition, said 
he university hud run the course as 

lit™ 

Former education secreta^vTan' 68 * co " fe " en “ Washington ^ mhh *' y> l,ll " ,mbef 

f^rtwhh%!!ons'b ! °hiu y - earsin 1^, un ** 011 tenure The man with 

;. c . ad ?™ ic °" " “'I'se to ren™ ‘S'* i“L".* h ' _ =™‘muily oV’lmll'lectuai S7 L'!5& u ." iv ™!!«- lllfti nni.m» 
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the power . . 

Dr t'ril.lri I) ■ . 


r Ernest Moyer, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
i vimccment of Teaching and a for- 

mm mmm mm 
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!»;'?■; ^ a a t p C y a ^ rHcalai uni ™^ ff? n ft ned ,0 im ^ »fi 

SiwiiT 5 ? 1 "* 5 an - d stalicf fiSSly cui^ii! merit . of even such diffi- comrined ^ ^marks wen 

c M ™H f T^ o ^^'^ eC ^ d ^ reatc ” rr-v 1 ^ 

H “ fS,edler pr °P° 5cd ten- little ”1"® ^ l,ies ™h leges. wlS' 0 ", “/ 


"-s. be aut lten«s that do Tf-lSatK?*, ' K ™" ' 

With this had produced ream? b of Srtt mm?' - Whic " cou,d enable^hem to Thc ' W . i,liam Moss Institute, a new 
eveloped trivia, ofteTlJded Jl PPW S 1 ^. /cross the &3S£ Wntauion affiliated to i& 9 

SJiT iJ rg °- ^‘Sned^to im P rer h mK ° undanes - Mr s Hufstedlcr siid. V nam^d U ^ ,,ve n rsi,y m Washington, 
ersity or than inform. p rather , She continued: “Human hoin n« "^ d Df r ?°y er “her seeking the 

-- fSJffisuss^F pst^ssaassia 

3S r^SAtrsiSw fienstsaS S3 esatvs 

fremi C ¥ S * w,dch e *ists to promote the T COU,d j C0 P^dize the vere de mELSL c " mn,un l clltio "- health and 
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hostile p K . ss com 

■nem students ,,« ll.uWrdVS 
school have earned out a threat , n 
hnycott a ami sc on nice discrimmo 

n . ,,n . [ 'y'"£ ;'1cie.l this term by Z 
civil rights lawyeis. y 0 

P !J ,, V.\ li . n S indents, k-d ]«. Ha 
Lirds I hml W.uhl coalition, forced 

an'n IO, W,J " chose to 

I V , , C l , t ' l !‘ ,ri:s ,n walk through a 
pu-ket line helot e paitieiputing in the 
first led m e a Im might a go . The pro- 

he ,n ! ,,c lacl lhi “ lj ne of 

he ts.uhers on the utilise, Mr Jack 
Greenberg, is white. 

The student action was planned as 
I «« as details of the new «ur« 
were .mm jui teed last summer Thp 
Th.nl World Coalition. n grn Up re? 
resenting minority stutlenls, said tl» 
course ought to have been taught bv 

ShIm| n st a g |f nU * > ICUUr ° rS ° n the la '^ 

Mr, James Vnrenherg, the | a w 
school s dean, argued in a letter to 
students that the Boycott would dam- 
age nice relations. “To boycott s 
course on racial discrimination, be- 
cause part of it i s taught by a white 
lawyer, works against and not for 
shared goajs ol racial and social jus- 
tice, n said. 1 

. Ir ) m onths of intense debate before 
implementing the boycott, however, 
spokesmen for the Third World 
coalition denied that they objected 10 

Jin™ ^f lbL ‘ rg 5 i 1 m P , y Because he was 
wh e. They satd the use of a white 

iS- U T r ^ ,,n > outside Harvard exem- 
pmieii the university's failure to 
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defended. As evidence for an .. than fen, to 31 liberal an S 

« in develop courses. 


recent con- 
iine econ- 


examnle had S,oan ,^ Foundation, for 
Sm to 3i ^ ntl ? aWardcd more 
deveinnrnM^i J bera flr,s alleges to 
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Overseas nnn - 


Call for more resources 


Rome introduces four 


by Olga Wojtas 

The final report of New Zealand’s 
University Grants Committee review 
is likely to recommend more 
academic staff and increased re- 
sources for research and libraries. 

The report of the three man com- 
mittee of Professor Bert Brownlie, 
vice chancellor of Canterbury Uni- 
versity, and two of New Zealand's 
most prominent businessmen, is 
understood to he hnsed on seven 
discussion papers already produced. 

Previous IIGC recommendations 
were for a staff student ratio of 1:10 
but this was eroded over a number 
of years because of increases of 
several hundred per cent in non sal- 
ary items. Universities were not 
reimbursed for these and hud to di- 
vert money intended for salaries. 
The staff student rulio is now over 
1:12, but the Brownlie committee's 
staffing paper reiterates that it 
should he 1:1(1. 

The repoit is understood to con- 
clude that the universities seem to he 
meeting the needs of both the public 
and private sector at present, hut 

Merger dispute 
is settled 

A two yenr dispute between a num- 
ber of Australian colleges of ad- 
vanced education mid the federal gov- 
ernment over forced mergers has 
now been settled. Four out of 3M 
colleges, which were told to amalga- 
mate with other institutions in 1%l 
or have their federal funding cut off, 
.resisted the common wealth's de- 
mands for a year but have now 
accepted the inevitable. 

The minister of education Senator 
Peter Bnume. said lie had approved 
payment of grants for 1983 and J l JS4 
to Annidale, Newcastle and Milperrn 
colleges of advanced education in 
New South Wales, and the Hawthorn 
Institute of Education in Victoria. 
Armidale CAE would be amalga- 
mated with th6 university of New 
England and Newcastle CAE with 
the University of Newcastle. 

Detailed arrangements for Milper- 
ra and the Hawthorn Institute are 
still being finalized by the respective . 
state ministers for education. ' ' | 

Admissions system 
remains unchanged 

Admissions to Sr! Lankan universities 
In the next academic year will not be 
according to the numbers in each 
race. Instead, as previously, 55 per 
cent of places will be on (he basis of 
population district-wise, 35 per cent 
on merit on mi island-wide basis and 
15 per cent ft'om educationally back- 
ward areas. 

Last year, which was described as 
election year by President J. R. 
Jayewardene (who is also minister for 
higher education;, the government 
decided, under pressure from extrem- 
ist Slnhalese-Buddhist circles, that 
university admissions and appoint- 
ments to the public service would be 
the basis of the population of each 
race In the island. A committee was 
appointed to work out the details. 

Dr Stanley Kalpage, chairman of 
the University Grants Commission 
and secretary to the ministry of high- 
er education, who recently told a 
press conference that there would be 
no change En the admission system in 
the coming year, added that the com- 
mittee mentioned above had not sub- 
mitted its report but it was expected 
to do so. 


r " f™ '-"5" 1 ■£ Mis postgra 

, t * , , ni | L ■ from the new session beginning next ® 

it is vitiil to have new equipment month, but this added to the basic from Uli SclunctKcr 


compute, science ns one i;f the mo*! ^“..£3^ 




ouch applicant, wlm c:m then apply 
for a limited number of scholarships. 

Academics are even more baffled 
hy the incredibly wide range of 


S M S'? d ,?! r an increase ui a small minority of siiSdelits wh^ siimulate "researdT 

Mr Rob Crozier exeatlfve secret- qSmflSire " am ^ mBal,fc ,csl h a ser *f "j attempts aborted 
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committee Browi.I.c been a problem in the past, but now would launch fmir-veui postgraduate 
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1 sjwtm. wiiiiM encourage young griiduatcs to 

~~ — take up research' that would keep 

^ a. 1° r m j t • thlf| n at universities later as stall. 

Castro puts his faith in 

• • , -j available hy the university 1-13 have 

university volunteers 

•/ have been promised to “senior” 

Cuba must have a firm detciminnlion • 'Ciphers, at secninlaiy scliooK. 

In “inipruvc the qualilv" ur its uni- ... fi 11 C " , "’ lv " <vl r ’ lvst ' s f“ r 

versily cduciilion. president Kidd •- ■ ii^Wv’fs iUiMotis to continue thcii 

Castro observed in his nddress ut the -'w'- l'-'V c ‘ l | l t ccrs ; "'esc posts will be 


im elitist system.’ 


Castro puts his faith in 
university ‘volunteers’ 


Culm must have a firm dctcrmiiinlion 
In “inipruvc the quality” or its uni- 
versity cduciilion. president Kidd 
Castro observed In his nddress ut the 
recent congress of the Cuban federa- 
tion of uni versily students (FEU). Yet 
he is clearly prepared to override the 
educational needs or Ids students 
when the need arises by calling for 
final year “volunteers'* whenever Hie 
needs of the Cuban ecouumy or its 
international commitments demand. 

Such calls are quite frequent and, 
according to C'HSlro, arc met with 10(1 
per cent readiness to volunteer by the 
department in question. He died 
several such examples. That first cou- 
erned problems in the sugar industry: 
contact was made with the FEU, and 
hundreds of senior engineering stu- 
dents went immediately to the sugar 
mills and the cane fields. Similar 
situations In the steel industry, and 


applicants. There are 57 doctomlc 
courses ranging from the conservation 
of architectural heritage (obviously 
designed for public servants) to Roman 
anil East Mediterranean law in human- 
ity faculties and evolutional biology, 
ejectro physical science and space en- 
gineering in the science sector. 

The courses are pan of a long 
overdue government plan to boost 
Italian research, sadly neglected dur- 
ing the 1970s when the unwieldy 
mass campuses, overcrowded and 
side-tracked by political issues, gave 
litlie scope fur research piojeets. 

In a surprise nunc last vear the 
government made available £2.2bn 
Mir scientific re-search (A -12.3 
per cent increase over the previous 
ve.ii). Al the same lime the national 
resemeh council aimmmced that an 
extra 3.00(1 full- lime researeheis 
would he employed to bring the en- 
visaged milliner of rose a ichors lo 
35 .nun. 

As expected, the bulk of funds 
was allotted U* engineering and nuc- 
lear research as ' Italy desperately 
tried to keep pace with academic 
rose at ch and opportunities in ulhci 
western countries - having lost an 
estimated ID.iUHi of iK brightest stu- 
dents to foreign universities last year. 



Castro: emphasis on quality 


(hem. A similar solution was found lo 
the same problem in 1982. 


Lectures and teaching materials in 
the postgraduate civil engineering 
course at Tokyo University are to be 
in English instead of Japanese from 
April onwards. The university au- 
thorities have agreed to this change 
under pressure from staff who say 
promising overseas students have 
been put off enrolling by the difficul- 
ty of learning Japanese. 

University staff returning from a 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Apparently under pressure from the 
provincial government of Bihar sfate 
in eastern India and from affected 
medical students there, the Indian 
Medical Council has restored recog- 
nition, albeit temporarily until 1987, 
to the five medical colleges in the 


until 1 98/ 


'basic industry” met, said Castro, with seems generous to judge from Cas 


Cuban aid to her overseas allies | recent mission to academies in other 


a similar response. 

Then came the problem of new 
weaponry for the Cubau army. When 
this arrived there were “Insufficient” 
army training personnel to cope with 
it so 300 final-year students of elec- 
tronic engineering were asked to Join 
the armed forces - and all 300 vnlun- 
teered. 

In 1981 a call came from Nicar- 
agua far more doctors to supplement 
the Cuban medical teams already 
working hi that country. Cuba had no 
more doctors to spare but it did have 
1,000 sixth-year medical students. 
The FEU was asked lo select 100 
volunteers to go to Nicaragua and all 
1,000 students volunteered. The 
necessary 100 were selected from 


countries reported 


tro’s speech. After a group of Cuban although Japanese universities were 
teachers in Nicaragua were “mur- held in great respect, die language 
dered’ by what he describes as burner was regarded as insuperable 
“gangs, armed, encouraged and nrga- even by many first-rate graduates, 
nlzed by Imperialism”, Castro had a spokesman for the Japanese 
offered, he said, "lflO per cent foreign ministry said: “it is hoped 
Cuba s primary teachers*’ to Nicar- that the opportunity to study civil 
a *““* . „ ,, _ , engineering in English will attract a I 

Imperialism , __ Castro _ also far greater number of overseas stu- 1 


Castro had 


a *2?‘ . „ ,, _ . engineering in tngitsu will attract a 

Imperialism , Castro also far greater number of overseas stu- 
cl aimed, hud "orchestrated great dents, and that it will serve to broaden 
scandals about the presence of the intellectual experience of Japanese 

iMihan (aanhlno nrw4 tmcrll onl rwircnn_ I ... 1 i * 


state which it had de-recognized last 
April. 

The colleges are Bhugaipur Medic- 
al College in Bhagnhutr, Paialinutra 
Medical College in Dhanhad, Nnlanda 
Medical College in Patna, Manadh 
Medical College in Gaya, and the 
S.K Medical College in Muzaffarpur. 

Recognition had been taken awav 
when an inspection by IMC monitors 
found the colleges' no! to have 
enough staff, equipment, buildings 


dents, and that it will serve to broaden and other teaching and training faci- 


Cuban leaching and medical person- students 
ncl in Latin America, alleging lliat courses.” 
they were “special troops”. Indeed Mean? 


enrolled 


anese lilies. The siep threw the careers of 
same hundreds of medical students into 
jeopardy and was a humiliation to 
ecent the government of n state which, 
will even by Indian standards, is notorious 
apan for its corrupt, cruel and caste-ridden 
non s bureaucracy. 

de- On December 9, the IMC had sent 
the state government a letter saying 
that the five colleges hml not vet 


Staff killed 
in crackdown 

A number of university staff are re- 
ported killed in a crack-down late , 
last year by the left-wing government I 
of the former Dutch colony of Suri- 
nam on the Caribbean coast of South 
America. 

As many as 40 opponents of the 
government lead by Lt-Col Desi 
Bouterse died fallowing a period of 
protests in which the traoc unions 
and the university were prominent. 
The regime says that action was 
neccssnry to prevent a counter- 
revolution by the “wealthy elite." 


rn^ d ^ r5l0Spare >J ,l . Udid I h “ Ve ^ were l “ s P«lal troops” indeed "Meanwhile, a number of recent the' government of n state which 
Th?°r^ ii y n? r txnla e i L fl JjfWS thej were, he said, “special I troops °f graduates from EEC countries will even bv Indian standards, is notorious 
The FEU was asked lo select 1Q0 culture, morality and dignity , doing soon be learning Japanese in Japan for its corrupt, cruel and caste-ridden 
volunteers to go to Nicaragua and all their work under the most “iucred- unde r the Humped Commission s bureaucracy. 

1,000 students volunteered The Ibly difficult conditions that can be executive training programme de- On December 9, the IMC had sent 
necessary 100 .ere selected from Imagined." signed to help E§C canines. ihe slate gS'crameni . teil« a”n“ 

. M “ ' — l fim the five colleges hml not " vet 

Pinochet worried about standards in Chile men is to merit recognition. Yei, on 
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An expected increase in the num- branches of the stale universities. Meanwhile student fees have been t rcToonit inn imi ! i r i 

her of "private" universities has given independent status, hnve graded according to the value of their , H s ^ et j* d 

failed to materialize while the num- however opted for top-tier status, discipline on the job market, with - h Vrn!!,*«T S C av sinc *l l ^. e 

ber of state universities has actually retaining their right to award do- medicine the most expensive at $7 . 000 recognition and 15 

increased, and growing concern ab- grecs. • a year. Loans have to be repaid within t 1 lhl l L ? se * 

out educational standards is being But, according to the WUS, while 10 years of graduation. re confermem'of ^ l,ct ‘ re 


luges are expected to take the neces- 
sary measures to come up to scratch. 
Normally, the IMC does not res- 


publicly voiced. ~ the new law is formally committed lo The effect lias been a 12 per cent 

The new university law of 1980 opening the universities to cuinpeti l Eon drop in students from poorer bnck- 
was intended to reconcile three main it introduced a way for some to receive grounds and an 'increase 1 - from 27 4 
streams of thought within the increased funding. per cent in 1976 lo 33.7 pur cent in 

regime. The guiding principle of the Although direct subsidies are to be 1981 - from the wealthiest sections 

new law was monetarist - reflecting halved by 1985. an indirect und in- of society, 
the increasing influence of Ihe so- creasing subsidy goes tu universities . , * . 

■called Chicago boys - a group of with courses attracting the JU.tXK) Academic repression has been 
.u~ j: ...... 1.. :Ln.. i ; inilintaineci bv the re pimp with ifrhif. 


„ creasing muumuj guts m uimxinuci A- I • ■ . 

■called Chicago boys - a group of with courses attracting the JU.tXK) rtcaocmic repression has been 
economists in the junta directly influ- best students. They are likely to opt jm ,|n Kiinecl by the regime, with arhit- 
enced by studying in the United for degree courses rather than for c^ n s°rsiup and n bun on poll t te- 
states under Milton Friedman. professional or technical qualifications, m • , ^ n, \ ersilll -'; s - 

They saw Ihe universities as a adding to the pressure for institutions c , < *S ed ^L 4 l l jL ’ f, t netl P“ rc| y 

state-protected monopoly in need of to aspire to university status. lILlmIVilif to sel U P R" v A te 

market-regulation through competi- The old universities are seeking to s ttuC orls . acc °fding to the WUS. 
tion. They foresaw the creation of a attract the best students and there- "Bdmation and Repression: Chile 
large number of private universities fore added funding, often by increas- £1 .95 from world University Service’ 
to compete with the eight state uni- ing the number of postgraduate 20 Compton Terrace, London Nl 
versities then in existence. courses they offer. The WUS com- 21JN. 


versifies then in existence. 
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, re-conferment of “temporary rccog- 

The effect has been a 12 per cent niliun. 
drop in students from poorer back- One or the IMC "s complaints had 
grounds and an increase - from 27.4 been that 350 teaching posts had not 
per cent m 1976 to 33.7 per cent in been filled in the colleges. Since 
iym — from the wealthiest sections April, the Bihar government claims 
of society, lo have filled 179 of them, more than 

Academic repression has been ‘ liroi, ghoul the preceding five years, 
maintained by the regime, with Arbit- man Y Ihose appointed hqve 

rary censorship and n bun on politic- n ‘? 1 y el ? ,ur,c d work. Nor is it clear 
al activity within the universities. criteria this rush of appoint- 

Academic freedom is defined purely has been made, 

in terms of the right to set up private Agmn, the slate lienlth department 
institutions, according to the WUS. e ? , . l . ma,tfS ,0 * al expenditure on pro- 
_ , vtding adequate buildings for the five 

b-duitUion and Repression: Chile, colleges at about Rs. 16 craws, or a 
from world University Service, little under £10 m But (he amount 
line m P ton Terrace, London Nl sanctioned for them in the current 
- UN - 1 year is only Rs. 2 crurcs. 





Physicist enters science policy’s centre stage 


?hL S a 'i d -i Phi,ll ? s rcadit y concedes 
that he had not devoted a great deal 
of thought to the central problems of 
science policy before the invitation 
2*2 ta ^ December to be chairman 
of the Advisory Board for the Re- 
search Councils. One result of beine 
fairly new to the centre of the scien- 
ce policy stage is that this quietly 
spoken man is somewhat guarded 
when asked to comment on what he 

SK* ■ But this seems 

likely to affect his approach to run- 
ning the committee, which recoin- 
j W , £500m science budget 
is divided between the five research 
councils, in two ways. He will draw 
on the experience of his own disting- 
uished, and still unfolding, scientific 
career in appraising the arguments 
Er.J!F feail l* research funds. And 
fnr^ ir™ sh y away from fresh ideas 
for judging competing claims on the 

Exchequer. Can fmm tfie 

° f - MolecSm" BiophysiK 
at Oxford, which he has run since its 
inception In 1966, it is clear lie is still 
JW “F 11 !* scientist. He speaks 

ISPS*** of ,he J^cst findings 

* e structure of the cnzynS 
protein 'ysozyme, which he first stu- 
d ' ed 20 years Q S°- A model of the 
SE2 U pE ir S 11 known in 1965, 

Rowi TJjSfP* - and . C0,fca S ues at the 

fl R hTL " . U ‘ ,0n , ,n Lond °n were 
Hble to explnin lysozyme's catalytic 

from the, spatial arrangement 
nH bc .P rotc, ns chemical groups 
ad °T, the ^ rridor outside *»if office 
7, and be 2 * re * ards tl,e demonstra- 

career! ^ mOS * e5tdtin B of his 

^ an som e twenty 
years ear her, and as □ physiefst. not 
“ biotogist. “Mv career *■ pm 
a rather central nmirinn .i. * 


Jon Turney talks to Sir David Phillips new 

for "» 


appreciation of tile way research 
costs rise simply through the de- 
velopment of new equipment for 

“ L h i satne | obs mor e efficiently 
-which has perhaps been more im- 
portant for the success of crystal- 
lography than other methods of in- 

ff^aSi 11, ^ hen h !i bcgfln in the 

late 1940s; we made components 

wmftSv m the slrin 5 and sea,in e 
wax tradition - pne of the first thing! 

r did. with a fellow graduate student, 
1° assembl f an X-ray generator. 
It was a very labour-intensive busi- 

hand " dle ca,cu,ations We did by 

More elaborate projects quickly 
prompted him to adopt the new 
digital computers for data processing 


election to the Royal Society. And 
since 1976 Sir David has been the 
society s biological secretary, himself 
largely responsible, with his counter- 
part in the physical sciences, for 
ff r cp ’ n J “ ®ye on young scientists 
for potential fellows. Asked what 
perspective these duties lent to the 
problem of new blood, he began his 
2JP{ y JJ lh a characteristic preface: *‘[ 
find this an extremely difficult, not 
•to say touchy question to answer”. 
However, he was sure the erosion of 
support for the universities had a 
serious effect on recruitment of 
young people into science. 

There WPrp ennu. U- t.. I 


SOme ho P eful signs. 

the Ann? 8 “ffsScrton that 
the ABRc and the UOC now do 


a biologist. "My career has pul me in 
a rather central position between the 
extremes of physics and biology,” he 
suggested. “If I have any advantages 


to "ft 0I !‘ maybe that gives me 
525 e * ,n u th,s situation. He stu- 
ffjJ al Ca “™ towards 
tne end of the war, and spent three 

K2 " avy b 5/ ore returning to 
nmsh his degree. His choice orre- 
search Was simple: “I went on to the 
P. n iy Urea where research was oossi- 
We m Cardiff in those days - namely 
X-ray crystallography." ^ meEy 
lUat has been His study ever sinn» 
5jL s,r nat.Si'iS 1 M? 

g^saaarra 

'otnore e "^ 

Photograph of reflections from Tts 


a molecules advanced with the 
of available computmg power 
even today, Oxford does not possess 
a fast enough computer for his unit's 
needs, and new work relies on a link 
with a Science and Engineering Re- 
JJJJjjL ?f unci ! machine maintained 
outside the university. Access to the 
F 5? y ^reputer at the Daresbury 

bas helped researchers at 
Oxford pee! another layer off the 
onion . As the resolution of the 

Hvnnml ue “ ,nc, *«ed. a much more 
dynnmic picture emerges than the 
unage embodied in the brass rod 

71?e Dm»ft Pr ° tCins bui,t in ,he 1960s - 
*] ie group now sees lysozyme's chain 

l£r?u a< ? ds as P-rt of 'an ^object 
which vibrates or pulsates in manv 
different ways, which may also affect 
«<s activity In the body. 

thifrS?? d *5™ tom a career in 
this field lies in the value of backina 
one s own judgment. In 1955, wheS 

stint 'm SLl, to \ etum fw m a 

sum m Canada to work on proteins 
with Bragg at the Rm™i 


'S** s . h °w, and the greater 
! This has given Sir David a keen 


in ih.,-. ,. l . “ ,,lcn W| »n faith 
m their technique m the fane «r 
widespread scepticism of 

The structure of DNA, a relativdw 
cr > rs tal lographically^ 

by t°riir. S bBen S0lved J Md S 

XL ■ f 1 !? error niodel- building 

ti!S« flHon i' Protelns were many 
nines as complex: “The errata lino 

JfjSjf , COnu L lun J | y Wfls theiTvery J- 

were SilS*"*- ?° ldn stoctuL 
®°foWe* and I certainly knew 
many In Ottawa who thought it was 

;5» nterprise thflt ™ld nevS 

sS 

-SiA,x 


. , . now ao 

nave funds for new posts," he felt 
but it was already loo late for some.’ 
ST, 8 fo* onght young people 
sdenre” read /nH d T d e ed ■ no L P urs ue 
tion whether fhere woild beVe're- , 
assume^ ,^ ent le ^ the new scheme 1 
According to his immediate prede- 
A W S ch - a,rman of the ABRC, Sir 

^nhi«i? B ? 1S0n * tbe b0H rd’s other 
problems have uot changed much in 

recent years, and still clntre on th2 

wi» r ? 1 rf C i be science How 
will Sir David develop the arguments 

for increasing the size of the cake? 

field- "In” i! h s J ate . of own 
1,1 the part of science that I 
know most about, I think it is cur- 
rently as exciting as, conceivably 

5B r k ° f sc i ence has ever been!” 
the ^ uestion of what 
persuaded ministers, or the public to 
support research. Sir David was dea? 

excitemftni 8 IyHcal about int eUectual 
excitement was not enough, “f think 

SlUrt 88 10 §° be y° nd tnat,,to the 
importance of promoting strategic rer 
Kerch and with a view to Somfo 
benefits. One has to ,put to^hef a 
package of criteria of this land ” 

HshM 1 ! ye f- n / g 9 ^ ABRC pub- 
ih!i- 8 , 8e !_ of onteria for scientific 
covered educational sig- 
nmcance, impact on national scien- 
{£ Prestige, social and eiSc 
,«nd a set of "nLaM- 
ment entena, as well as the excell- 

SP e n of .J 6 fie,d and workers in it 
Sir David agreed that it might he 
foneljr to reconsider these criteria 

"the ARR°r refine ,bem - He hoped 
the ABRC can get involved in sd- 

PjV development to a greater 
2RfiV ha& . hitherto." As an 
™* A he wou,d be in favour of 

ABRC 1 hi!!? SUCh P™ blems . and th e f 
AURC hgd reserved foods which 



could be used for this. If it came 
about, it might well involve the So- 
cial Science Research Council, whose 
present position he felt poked an 
■"foresting problem. 

P, a< JP le th ‘nk the SSRC is 
r . think it’s not 
11 ma y be a promon- 
tory of some sort, but there is a 
connecting isthmus, especially 

SXiLTd” 6 ****** ° f bl ^ ogy ' 

“Intrinsically the ABRC is a chal- 
foEf “remittee to run - if the 
budget Is contracting, then those 
contractions are suffered by the vari- 
ous research councils, to somehow 

to e |nvoiv t0 J? ep their “Nnboration, 
tbe .m re arriving at the" 
right decisions. He would clearlv be 

was a . rel5ea, ° f 

the Xiari rJ‘ p,a y °f dissent from 
K;5y c f recommeudaHons by the 
t^tora] Research Couhcil’s 
W t» n fbe hoard’s annual 
firerS?e. QOk was P ublish ed for the 
But at the same time, the ABRP 
S^-edfo undertake tome deep 

ovfe T 6 *’ ? nd ,f nnceSaS 

merlla bu dt into the 
SSSP'J th » Qry ’ the individual re- 
, w r ho each produce 
^ eir , , 0WI1 . annual forward looks for 

^ MD e a r bfe° nf b ^L he K ABRC ’ should 
oe capable of this, but tliore wens 

obvious obstacles. The SERC for 


science, rather on the physics si‘H P " 

r» ,o,licABR C ”p* 

dependent members on the ABRC. 
rhi. heads uf research councils de. 
part mental chief scientists and’ the 
dimrman of the UGC are all « 
officio members of the ABRC. The 
last of these and six other indepen- 
dent members form the group which 
first evaluates the forward looS 
proposed by the research council? 
Sir David wanted to sec this Eroun 
augmented to give better spread | 
disciplines to help add weight to 
their verdjct. "One needs people 
who know how the research council 
systems work, but who are also close 
enough to the bench to know what’s 
going on, he suggested. 

He also wanted, to increase the 
representation of industrial research 
on the board, feeling that "people 
wthin industry have research man- 
agement skills of a particular kind 

tiUn SP enenc ® what the refrac- 
tion between civil science in the uni- 
versities and government cstablish- 
^nts. and industry ought to be." 

hrSf l,,s . own work has «>t 
brought much contact with industry, 

Sir David has been on the board of 
foe slate-supported biotechnology 
company, Celltech. for the last year 
i;i ht saj d he was “enjoying very 
much, and it s giving me a glimpse of 

inSi,i eve opn I ! en i. high technology 
industry on the biological side”. That 
experience will dearly come in useful 
n a time when (he ABRC and the 
other key science policy group, the 
Advisory Council for Applied Re- 
?E h and Development, are coming 
closer together. Last year the two 
groups were given a joint secretariat 
nnd onc of sir 
P; y,d s J rat jobs Will be to agree the 
. °* . fl new, comprehensive 
.""“f review of government re- 
search and development with the 
chairman of ACAto, Sir Hem 
Chllver of Cranfield. . 

He regards the varied demands of 
. n ? W Ppst as a challenge, while 
l be .S°P C of a| i sdentists 
about to shoulder a heavier adminis- 
trative burden that it will not take up 
too much research time. A modest 
man, he combines nn easy-going 
courtesy with considerable doter 
nunation. But if he should find b 
new responsibilities at all dnunlim 
,.f,. Ca ^u b ! kc , ieed of his predecessor’s 
flas- fore is no one liest cjis- 
Sri 0 n v? 1,0 “ionoe budget. As 
Merris °n pul it, “in tlic end 
aro . mn V ers of judgment, 
mere s no two plus twp equals four”. 
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5,-fol 1 bdth nufj ' 

if-PciU. Edufcatiph 1 

ps.indgqyei^edV 

sreas fops haL* 'Vit ■ 
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before because sBouhUi, n °,L ava «™ 

by the; ,lw J 

.provisions of toe^Ad!??^ i|b f mu ^ e fo the 
and^ffi U ScMl!ge amoutw' of 
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,'colleagiies; 
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leads to 

stalemate 

John O’Leary, on the 
overseas fees ruling ‘ ‘ .' l "r 

had 

■ ■■ $mc! : ^ ’durii^lSi^t ; 

basid on a small hiiSr Xt week and 

, a three-year stair Mrt ... • ^ases, wps. that 
ordihary residence d f *11® ^bshtute 
could bq shown to hJ person .concemed 
. pnflther coS!Z 

immediately WfoeSniiS^^ £ haUen gecJ. 
for Overitas Cpuncil r 

argued thAt th* an,d others ..who 

: .cips “ ? :',i[?"ri^ l ^ le ! y Se,ectiv e : dtatlo ™ ^ 0f 

-yiarious: ^ 1 X i-. ... 1 ' 

prdnrM 5 ilhrdu a h Ponder 

■sgwaSSSSfeS 

■2^-;*?sfeSrj5g 


madlr’lnrh N0W 11 K ® mj ‘bat the Lords hove 
m^e 'uch a .mune .neWtablc, although the 

S2SZ&Z** “ d al ^ 5W? 

dafod a ^ 1 ?Am t S? en V unlon9 Rro ' being inun- 
hooina for ^ ofn '“nfused hiembers ■ 

NI?S lenrlmfow nan i^ a windfall: Advisors at . 
200 ca«J d ^ with more than , 
the numhrM- 1 wUi 8ta fA °f *be new term apd 
local level multiplied mpqy times at a . 

tell- studpnicTS^^ Gn y “ urse at present is to /■ 
•iuttori!? ic t regU5ter - S c,ai m Wit> their local 

’ unsuccMsfof am?i?n,t?r tb f y Diadd an original-. 
to S?H?r? 011 fp r a grant, and then ; 
payment ^fnr h2?i5! t,on ' $ are asked .for 
reff thedLS^ services, the advice Is to 
h^l h? t&r, hos Pj tal to : the jejoVant - 
■ or ehe hfl? hi/ f the s f udei ’ t believes that he {; 
•Ron, r en . w^ngty .classified. 

authority associations UKCOSA i 

'before^mi^ters^dhi?wr^ fpr ncW| ^ * lns P ltation ' : : 

their' next move. ' 

lSived a r,,^! b 0 ^ ! Edudatjon. Authorities 
judgment ° n the. Implications of the . 

Out^e urcennlln? 6 ?^ 8 pointing * 

the.’ DfiS 8 oif^ri,'! f fil 1 f ast . an fodlcatipii from 
poUcy. . rt the liko !y directiop of , future ' 1 

■ virtJ^ mav is that their . -• 

: few'SuHi.mc it?Vc been Pyrrhic if 

rtewr more l it!SSL fr ?2 l jndginent and a • : 
place .criterion emerges in its 

-reiSw^ ov£Sfl^i,Sf r? ' ^ o^ti^rn* that ihe 
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PaUl Flather re Po^ from a conference marking the hundredth anniversary of Marx's death 

The old gentleman When Ma 

who engenders views wer 

anti-Mar? 

pdssioiicitc debate o ne of the common es 

^ .. ls thf)t his , heori 



No thinker since Muhammed has 
made such an impact on human his- 
tory as Karl Marx. More than a third 
of mankind is ruled by governments 
claiming some sort of allegiance to 
Ins philosophies; most other coun- 
tries have a political party doing like- 
wise. 

Last week 130 historians from 21 
countries gathered for a conference 
in Linz, in upper Austria, in the first 

rst A! I f 


of many international conferences to 
mark the hundredth anniversary of 
Marx’s death. It was sponsored by 


'UNESCO, and organized by the in- 
ternational conference of labour 
historians group which is based in 
Austria. 

They met to discuss Marxism and 
historical science, and there is little 
doubt that Marx would have been 
surprised to find discussion of his 
“method" in 1983 with capitalism still 
very much the dominant form iu 
Europe. Indeed, a recurring theme 
of the conference - critical for all 
academic scrutiny of Marxism - was 
how sacred Marx's writing are. 

By the end most had admiLted that 
Marx could make mistakes. Even the 
Russians. But they also stressed the 
correctness of scientific socialism as 
laid down in Dor Kapltal. 

The clearest picture of the influ- 
ence of Marxist ideas emerged: most 
of those present would regard them- 
selves as Marxist, and yet there were 
often startlingly different stand- 


points, most notably of course across 
the two European blocs. For the 
East Europeans with so much at 
stake formal scholarly debate was all 
but impossible at times. As one 
historian put it. “There is a great 
gulf between scholars and state offi- 
cials. We have both types here." 

Broadly the papers dealt with four 
themes: problems of Marxist histor- 
iography, the development' of the 
Marxist tradition ; the different 
formations of society; and theories of 
the state. The greatest excitement 
came over the claims of - Dutch 
researcher from the Institute of In- 
ternational Social History in Amster- 
dam. that the famour 1844 Paris 
Manuscripts had been given exagger- 
ated coherence and status by the 
early publishers in 1932.; 

Great ideological capital could be 
made from suen findings, and as the 
new? spread the paper Ijecame more 
and more the topic to discuss at 
dinner. But the Soviet delegation 
. from the Marxist-Leninist Institute in 
. Moscow kept missing the point. They 
attacked the paper because it 
ascribed, “too much importance" to 
the early writings. It was left to a 
German, Henryk Skrzypczak, to say 
these “lyrics of alienation" have 
been shown to have “rubber founda- 
tions” and that at last they could sej 
up “a dam that can really hold up 
tne flood'' of Hegelian and humanist 
ideas in Marx. 

At, one stage the Russian,' Profes- 
sor Alexander Malysh, forgave the 
Dutch historian, Jurgen Rojahn, as 
he was obviously a “hard-working 
young man". Perhaps, he sald v Ro- 
jahn, who is 41, had started ' work 
too early, as "’the Manuscripts are 
shortly to be republished in the 
MEGA edition of Marx’s works. 
.Professor Herbert Steiner, the Aus- 
trian ..who organized tbe conference, 
declined to ho umpfre. 

Undoubtedly one of the purposes 
of such conferences is tb allow east- 
ern, bfoc historians to meet informal- 
ly: w?th western bloc historians, 
irrespective of whatever might have 
‘ tb be said on the platforni, recorded, 
and sent home for careful analysis in 
the form of cohference papers. 

...The extent of what is said by East’ 
Europeans varies according to the 
person or the country, ana, for ex- 
ample la the case of Poland, the 
current State of Inlay in the country.- 
Tne Soviets, the Rumanians, and the 
Czechs, are certainly the most 
“orthodox". Yugoslav for Instance 
attacked Engels’ claim that the Slav 
people were "history-free" demon- 
strating how they had 'come into 


■ {heir history in the twentieth century. 

■ The East Germans were constructive 
1 in debate, while a Hungarian spoke 
1 fiercely about the Stalinist pressures 
1 which had undermined historiogra- 
phy. But this, I discovered later, is 
verv much the official line. 

A Polish historian discussed the 
crises in her country since 1944, and 
described the crisis of 1981/82 as n 

mental" failure of the Polish people 
to adjust to socialist pressures. This, 
it was widely felt, could be inter- 
preted in different ways. 

The opening paper was given by 
Professor Eric Hobsbawm, who is 
emeritus professor of economic and 
social history at Birkbeck College, 
London, and an Austrian who fled 
fascism to England just before the 
war began by reminding the hist- 
orians of the scale of Marx's achieve- 
ments. 

- Professor Shlomo Avineri, the 
Marxist scholar from the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, wasted no 
time in making clear that for him at 
any rate Marx was no prophet. In his 
analysis of the Asiatic mode of 
production Marx had been wrong, 
even if this was quite understand- 
able, he said. The conference also 
heard Marx had been wrong on the 
Slavs, and on his theory of the state, 
which had not turned from an instru- 
ment of oppression into no more 
than a kind of central traffic 
policemen. 

Dr James Young, lecturer in his- 
tory at Stirling University, raised 
temperatures by urging colleagues to 
look anew at Marx's writings to re- 
discover ideas “which appeared to 
have been lost after 1917. His paper 
dealt with class consciousness. *T do 
not want to criticize Bolshevism, but 
see that it is not applicable to Europe,” 
he said, regaining some ground. 

There were papers and discussion, 
on Austro-Marxism^Jhe Paris Com- 
mune, tbe-PJekhSuov Group In Tsar- 
ist "Russia, and Kautsky. Professor 
Sadao Ohno from Japan said he bad . 
unearthed a notebook of Marx on 
geology in which economic develop- 
ment was likened to a forest; 

Hie only American, Dr Helmut. 
Gruber, professor of history at the 
Polytechnic Institute of New York, i 

R resented a startling paper that 1 
larxism had “triumphed^ m Ameri- i 
can universities, even if “deceptive- 1 
ly”. He said some 500 professors were i 
now Marxist, the discipline was stud- 
ied seriously, and every magazine 1 
board had at least one resident 
Marxist. No wonder the Russians 
were so keen to get hold of his 
paper. At the same time he claimed 
the power of universities had been 
lost to the industrialists. 

The real theatre however came 
from Professor Malysh. He agreed 
that the work of Marx and Engels 
had. “gaps”. But in the words of 
Lenin they were still “greats" and 
everything derived from (hem had to 
be accepted. Marx for the first time 
had looxed at history as a natural 
science, and that was his great con- , 
tribution. He soon; however,. got on 
to Reagan and the imperialists who ' 
by trying to make profit had started j 
two world wars. Now the Americans | 
threaten a nuclear war, he said. Un- 
employment was the work of the | 
capitalists, Reaganomics was a term , 
of mockery everywhere, he con- ] 
tinued. All this earned him a rebuke j 
for not sticking tp the point, j 

Hobsbawm closed the conference j 
saying certainly there would not be i 
such passionate .debates if the ideas v 
of the “old gentleman? | Wem not 
Important. He may not have been so c 
well; known in 1883 but there was no r 
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Scholars beavering away 
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Mar* and Engels. It seems a hopeless dated November 24 1864, la published not have known what wouS 


When Marx’s 
views were 
anti-Marxist 

One of the commonest attacks on 
Marx is that his theories have not 
worked. Professor Shlomo Avineri 
took up this challenge when discus- 
sing Marx’s ideas on the Third 
world, a field where he said Marx 
had been both wrong and even anti- 
Marxist. 

Marx’s "Euro-ccntrism” became 
one of the underlying themes of the 
conference. A Danish historian, Jens 
Rahbek Rasmussen, even said blunt- 
ly that if there was to be serious 
study of pre -capitalist history outside 
Europe, "We would do well to pre- 
tend Marx never wrote a word on 
the- subject." 

Avineri’s view is that Mara under- 
estimated the power of capitalism to 
survive, and the strength of imperial- 
ism to continue to dominate the col- 
onies even after losing direct territo- 
rial control. But then (he Third 
World was not an issue in the 
nineteenth century as it is today, he 
said. An Austrian, Konstantin kais- 
er, said it only became an issue when 
the people of Africa and the Third 
World began to struggle. 

According to Avineri Marx's view 
of the “extra-European” world was 
strangely static, nnd anti-dialectical. 
In his papers on China and India he 
did not write of historical develp- 
ment. He used a geographic concept, 
the Asiatic mode of production, 


But every philosopher, in Hegel's 
woids, is a child of his time, Avineri 


- c . . . " u, . u ', 13 “ “"iu oi ms uinc, ft.vinen 

III. S °P, h [« Hatsfeldt said. “We have to say Mara could 
imtrStr ^ * 864 ’ *® Published not have known what would happen 


The edition, the new Marx-Engels 
Gesamtausgabe (MEGA) will rum to 
more than 100 volumes, and will re- 
place the famous edition begun in 
1927 by Ra^anov and Adoratskjil 
and completed in the late 1930s. 
Each volume, available at a fixed 
price of DI34 and printed iq Leipzig, 
contains sections of text and- accom- 
panying notes -and references. The 
scholars are working in four depart- 
ments - articles and philosophy. 
Kapltal, letters. .and notes and other 
materials, and are examining all 
original texts stored mainly in tiro 
Institutes iq Moscow and Amsterdam. 
The books will come out in the 


for the first time. It runs to 12 pages 
and deals with Marx’s views on Garl- 


nm nave Known wtiat would happen 
in 100 years’ time." Taking Marx’s 
views on the Asiatic mode of pro- 


baldi. He writes about how he wants duciion as correct only showed the 
- I he RjPibUcan. lmludlng dangers of hagiography. These views 
Louis Blanc and Mnzinl who in for- are probably explained by the fact 
iner times were members of the that he himself knew little about the 
labour movement”. Third World and that he derived his 

Then a research (earn from the id eas straight from HeaeJ. 

Tier Museum in Germany, where trmpps.f Mara should not have 
Marx was Unfa, have assembled 60 b °fo e re<l. But? as another 'historian 

iuu> - 1 . ■ • . .. nnintAri nnl ha 


jwi. nttas reiger, one or rue team. T Y ,lk \ Ul * 

and director of ihe Museum, said «?«"*"«.. Avineri concluded there Is 

they wore mostly for scholars. "re™ for a magma opus on. 

1 Marx an n Ihp. Thirrl WnrM tuIiiVh 


They were found by '. arduously 
tracing references In other letters and 


grWnai languages used by Mara ant, notes. OnT ST 


So for 18 volumes have been pro- 
duced, in more than 10 years' work. 
Bnt just as the: scholars beaver away, 
so the task keeps growing. New let- 


wlth the question of rent In Ricardo’s 
work, sent - to a famous American 
architect, Adolph Cluss. As Pelger 
says, one can only guess whpt Ciuss's 
Washington circle would, have 


■ o O- ■ — — - V ■ Homuaiuu Ll| u b WQUJQ . . flBYG 1 

discovered ° CUme,lt8 “* a,Wa,S SS!# i ft? koew he corresponded 


with Karl Marx. 


still room for a magma opus on . 
Mare and the Third World which 
would do much to update Marx’s ' 
theory 100 years on. ■ 

Another issue of llto lime is the 
nationalist question, the conference 
heard. One member read out cu,l- ; . 
tings from 1933 - 50 years after ' 
Marx’s death - a significant date for • 
the twentieth century, ft was agreed. : 
in 1983 it was. still an issue needing' 
analysis by Marxists. 


The labelling of historians 


What is a Marxist historian? This was a question' 
primarily raised in Professor Eric Hobsbawm 's paper; 
but Indirectly it applied to every paper at the confer-, 
ence. Perhaps every historian present was Marxist; yet 
their approaches were quite different, ! 

Marx; himself , did not produce much as a historian, 
except perhaps his Secret. , Diplomatic History of the . 
Eighteenth-Century, which' Hobsbawm qaid could safely , 
be confined to- the wpatebin. But he wrote hisbtircally,' 

flifhpi 1 rYinfflmnnrothi dnelueae Bimli n«> Tl. #1 A 1 !... K*< 1 


doubting his influence in 1983. More 
than : any other thinker, except 
perhaps Darwin, “he was still alive” 

• and mentioned more often than 
others even ,in non-Marxist books. 
The best way to. honour him was not 
to merely cite his texts, but to use 
his methods. 'Theire are said to be 
over 70 more suCh conferences this 
year to take up these themes. 

, , ..i , g’i -'i • 


impressed by reading The Eighteenth BrumalrcV' Hobs- 
bawm asked.. 

. But, he went on to say, it is afbilary and artificial to 
the economist, Mari; the sociologist, anjl so on. His 
writings are of Interest to historians oh three levels. 
First, there are writing* on the materialist concept of 
history, best known in the preface tb the Critique of 
Political Economy. For Hobsbawrn this is the .core pf 
Marx’s work. “It is that circumstances determine man’s 
ideas rather than the pther way found, as 1 learnt al 
university,!' he explained later. . 

Then there are sketches' of the general development 
of human history from primitive conununplism to capi- 
talism and beyond, found in the German Ideology and 
the Gntndrkse. Finally are the variety of descriptions 
and analyses of concrete problems, for' example the 
famous chapter on primitive accumulation in Kopital 
volume one. : . • : : 1 

.Marxist historians, then, use “historical materialism",' 
hut as a Swiss historian pointed out what this means is 
also a substantive question. Marx nowhere spells out his I 
method. According to Hobsbawm this is due in pnrt to 
the fact that his views were constantly evolving, in part 
that he rarely completed projects, and in part because' 

,i ■ 
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he was studying in reverse chronological order - look- 
ing at the ape in relation to developed man, takilig 
developed capitalism as the starring point. Later Marx- 
J ®ts would have to discuss the early history. 

Profesor Shlomo Avineri adds qnollier distinguishing 
feature for Marxists: they have an emanicipatory vision 
of the future, which determines the kind of problems 
[y ®?l. an . £ l why, Tliey look at the “main stem" 
of society. “All history is the history qf class slruHoles”. 
in Marx s famous dictum. But there is no need iofocus 
for example on the life df “ordinary people”. Marx 
h mself wrote surprisingly little about "ordinaiy peo- 
ple . But Marxists do set out to weave the whole social 
picture tpgelher. Often their real revelation is showine 
how things are fitted together, says Hobsbawm. 

Mara e influence on modern history has, he said, 

mmp in rhiW. mail,. l.:Ai I ■ . I 


method. , • 

-The most notable illustration is -how ideas are no' 
longer u^cd as an explanation of history, L>ui social • 
forces ar$i' Political, religious, and institutional history, 
in the narrow sense have all declined, and socio- 
economic history is far more prominent that it was 100, 
or even 50 years ago. 

Habsbawrp himself accepts the description that he is 
a Marxist historian. But with so many Marxist orthodo- 

kS« eBS i t i ie ,i lc T I1 lrS 0es luse its "leaning. Avineri 
kS wS? ?? Iabel,ad - extent of Marxist influence 

i'n a u Hc & baWrn 5 u ld ’ tba1 11 ’ s not always possible to 
tbe , d, . fferc nce between "Marxist” and “non-Marx- 
ist historians unless it is advertised. 
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Two different ways of exploring the history of 
kinetic arts: david mayer reviews three 
exhibitions of theatrical memorabilia; lynne 
truss talks to KEVIN urownlow and david gill 
about their researches for “Unknown 
Chaplin”, the Thames television series which 
finished on Wednesday. 

fill iCfeiCfeiHI if 15 tf"* TB-ft <nr B /Tk /n 9 


"I slated :ii Chaplin, uicMiicrizcd. 
Mere, .d last. was the greatest single, 
figure in mot ion -picture history". In 
Tile Parade's Own’ Hv (|%ff). \f K 
dassk woik >111 the era of Holly- 
wood's silent films, Kevin Brown low 
thus described his reaction to seeing 
Chaplin at work. Thu film in prodtic-. 
lion was Tht' C 'a\uuess from Hone 
Konif (l ( >ini) a| hiK'Wiiod St 11 djos. 
ami f li.iplin w.-is hiisv it'pcaii-tilv 
■ knioiisii.iifng in jus Mars M ;ii | (1 ,', 
Brando and Siipliiii Loren how he 
wanted :i same to he played. Gloria 
Swanson, who h:ul escorted Itrowii- 
low to the studios, whispered in him. 
'ton can see why nrtois Mud him 
ilimctilt. I liis js u simple scene, .uul 
V S .! lli,kl11 ^ ""iclt tide. ;ilt. mt i)u- 
thnii!* - . Hi own low was transfixed: “Il 
was as e xcii i ne he rnorded. "as 

watching a Llmplm one knew 

existed". 

Since that lime Brown low and 
David (nil, lm eo-m mincer on //. 1 /. 
tywond and Unknown Chaplin, 
have seen so much Chaplin film that 
1,0 °jic knew existed that they have 
■it times, fiill ei ml ev.es. heennie 
almost blase ahotii u. *| his is not 
sin prising given the really remaik- 
able quantity of m.iieiiaf dial has 
suddenly conic to heht. I lies have 
looked at hundreds thousands of 
feel of Chaplin’s work - lilnis lluii he 
mrule -for Inn". uui-iakes from his 
features, (including a brilliuril sequ- 
ence cut I’m 1 m ti tv fights) and the 
rushes of the films lie “made for the 
Mutual film cnmp.mv in |u|n and , 
1^17. This remarkable material, which. ■ 
shows f. h.ipl m's wotkum methods in , 
evolving gags and Mory-liiies. and , 
winch they claim is "as revelling as the . 
sketchbooks ol a great artist . was I 
made available in them by Ludv Clia- I 
pi in and by Raymond Kohauer. (lie i 
American film collector and .listri- 
butor. t. 


That Broivnlnw and Gill were 
trusted by cither ol the Jnnurs of the 
film is testimony to the impression 
they made with their l.l-part series 
JlaUywooil: the pioneers, made for 
Thames television anil now being 
shown again by Channel 4. These 


excellent programmes brought 
: together well-chosen dips (nearly all 
reproduced I n mi original negatives 
mid shown ;il (fie riglil speed), inter- 
1 views with nearly NO veterans ol the 
period, sensitive music from Car! 
Mavis, and the voice ol James Mason 
for the von in lent ary. Ihe exemplary 
editing id the series has utiiaetcd 
criticism hom some nuaiteis: it has 
been said that the reinforce men t of 
the narrative's points by clips and 
inter views gives too shone an im- 
piessiuri dial only one iiiteiprelatioii 
of events is possible, and that there- 
fore there is un evident potential to 
mislead the viewer. Brn willow’s eojn- 
nient on this crilieisni is siraightfur- 
ward: "It’s the wav liocuineulnries 
happen in he made at Hie time we’re 
making them". 

Brown low lias, in fact, little time 
for media theorists. Mis is a practical 
app loach: he doesn't theorize ab- 
out documentary- making - he and 
Gill 1 mike them as skilled film edi- 
tors. Similarly, he doesn't write criti- 
'-■imii ol silent film - lie reseat cites 
it. interviewing the survivors, trying 

piece together an account of (low 
they worked. "I don't think either of 
us gives a damn about analvtiea! ciiii- 
cism", lie declares. “It has' stifled re- 
-scsircli. research which desperately 
needs tu be done". While film hisi- 
orians have been writing critical bonks 
on L haul in (re-writing each other's , 
’o*'ks. he contends) they “have let 
Ins a 1 -workers die". More resources. > 
ought to be devoted to recording the 
memories of veterans of the British , 
film industry, lie says: the BFI en- , 


■ mu rages instead “seniiolngical tiea- 
■’ tises" which are "nf no value lo mail 
>' or beast". 

^ A longstanding critical debate 
r about Chaplin which Browulow and 
r Gill are both happy to engage with. 
■' however, concerns his skill as a 
1 director. Chaplin’s reputation for 1111 - 

sophisi icaiion in shooting and 
< carelessness in continuity is well 
established: Edmund Wilson in 1925 
I speculated on Chaplin’s unpromising 
future iu the cinema: “lie seems 
[ hardly likely 10 play an importrmi 
pari in the artistic development . . . 
all the planographic and plastic side 
of the movies, which is at present 
making such remarkable advances, 
seems not to interest Chaplin.” Cam- 
eraman Karl Strauss commented 
■'Iso. Me has no knowledge nf 
camel a direct ion. Mis films are com- 
pletely theatre". Summing up his 
own position mi the issue Chaplin 
declared, “I ant the unusual, and do 
not need camera angles”. 

Browulow mid Gill both clearlv 
believe Chaplin’s “plain technique 5 ’ 
to have been his strength rather than 
us wenkness. They defend his pro- 
ricicncv - of all the thousands of feet 
nun they have viewed they have 
aune across “only 11 handful of shots 
that nre ineptly framed”. His shots, 
they say, Wurc 11 1 ways appropriate to 
the business of the scene. From their 
research they know that Chaplin 
often made rushes using different 
camera angles and that he shot n lot 
of close-ups. but rhat these were 
wuh so much else) excluded from 
the film as released. Gill s»vs that it 
is proof of die success of Chaplin's 
chosen teclinii|ue that he could con- 
tmiie to make the same kind of film 
5*11 '! lto ‘lie era of the talkies. 
Brmvnlow says: "The primary task nf 
u director in fictional film is to con- 
vey emotion. Chaplin docs that indis- 


! ifa/* ' ■ 








Chap denionsliutcs to actress Virginia Cher, III how he wants her to play 
he blind flower-seller hi City Lights, The second programme of 

Ifaffllm 'hv < T h “l ,lin w,,s “hhieked” in the prodiudmi of 

tnc film by Ins dissatisfaction with this scene. 


puialily; there can be no doubt as to 
Ins brilliance as a director”. 

Chaplin's reputation has. it must 
he said, suffered in recent years. 
Although lip-service is paid to him. 
ins achievement as a film-maker is a! 
present (as perhaps the title oi ihe 
senes was intended to suggesi) 
relatively ’unknown". There are sever- 
al reasons for this, principal arnorm 
them being the hict that his major 
lilms are rarely shown: the BBC 
often shows the earliest shorts "in 
appalling prints" and people are 
perhaps led to believe that these 
represent his best work. Also it j s 
rashioiiable to prefer Keaton - “as 
V. Gdl K»ys. “there has lo he „ 
choice . Brownlow and Gill |, 0|K . 
that the material they have collected 


New Exhibition! 

From lumurrow. Musium and An Gal- 
cry . Leicester. Hcnrv fioilih ( IR'm- 1%01 
man cvhibi non of nil j warnings. In major 
Polwh ariist. who canrc .0 Britain in 

UrLii v' no r r % w '- Cnriwriehi Mall. 
Bradford, \onli Cvuniry Skeleton: draw- 

s&crtS! fits'ir 1 * 5 ‘ in a "y 

l i! n, l’ rr ‘ ,w - Fr "h Market Gallery. 
Edinburgh Pat, Phillips. RETRO vision. 

° n v !,y ' T .1 1C GaHery. Brlj(hion 
Pol>l«hnrc. Same Sculpture A'cm; u-urk 
by sculpiure graduates. 

From January 2 H. People's Palace. 
LlugOK . From Quftl r e „ lo ShcrMinp: 
pi 1 . elite Jury of the Glasgow Herald. ■ 

linaL 0 u« E nl,ar {’, 2 ^ C: '^ le Museum. Not- 
Ungfwin. fu* Modern Paintings hom the 

Tiue Cia fiery. D.iii\ Mciamnrnhruii of 

narcissus . Bonnards Ron! nf \t,lk 

HcjWs Gout 

iihnvV h IUhi W Jfe ani1 Jumper 
Johns s Dancers un a Hone. 1 he exhibition 

will torn in Barnsley. Hull and Bolion. 
n-t Jan ‘f :,r V - 11 I ime wi ih Collcac. 

W ‘” L - - 

e. F r , , F ^ , V f > 2 - bfauonal ijalkrv nf 
stmtand, Edinburgh. The complete set of 
7,u- T iiuronitiifiiiii, in 
which Goya set out 10 show the orieln’,. 
ucvclopmenr and. siVnifrcnnce in Spanish 
MUtciy of 1 he hull- light. 

events 

Tonight and tamormw. Premise! 
Ttea'rc. Norwich. Incubus llu-alri- pre- 

? S n .' ri,m SiU4 " ,s *• 1,1 Musa ns h v 
Paddy Fkicher. 

Uum .Saturday February 5 . N e we B 4 u c 
Ptoyhouw Preiiucie of Ken I filjv. n IC 
Mar tietuf’i’f Account. 

Tommrow. Arts Centre. Univcisilv nr 
Warwick A Viennese Evening: ’the 
Bnauihamps Miirc-nieito c».ndui.ied hv 
Vitcm lansky. 

wliT’uTo Abrryslwyil,. 

/L«i Gpera pn-sems Dear 

“ ceJchranon <lf h or Novell, r 
Sunday. Crucible Theatre. .Sheffleld 
Conte ripor nr, Musk Network pirscnrs 
AcimuLli anil rhe Gordon Beck Nonet:' 

.JWr. 


Monday J.muan- 2-1. Unliersily u f Lan- 
caster. blethcrlands Chnmber Orchestra 
conducted by Antoni Ros-Marba, with 
Jenn-Jactjries Knaiarow (violin): Moinrt 
Monday January 24 and Tuesday J.mu- 

hnm^il^f!! 111 ArlS Csi,lrc ' Blrmlng-' 
ham. Black rheatre Co-opernuve in Fin- ■ 
girt Only hv Vcmi Ahiiade 'I 

Tuesday January 2S. Thursday 27 and , 

i&kfji r ' irni;r Concert Hall. 
Unliersfty of Somhamplnn 3 Concerts 
from Altegn Quarrel who are “in resi- 
dence" ibis week. , 

rJ VC c. n l ;ScIay i. iini,ar > 2ft Sl Joint's Cen- 

North Sraffordshirv 


Spiritless captions 

fee ‘he "'"f 1 "' "i"" , K ™ 

Some theatrical displays depend on whm^r »if . perf*" nieci I. when mid in 
[viewers bringing to the exhibition win- T WC j rL l , ,L " 1,1 ,st ’ ;|,ui 

knowledge on he subject: others give ,0 ’ Z. 

i-xplanations in catalogues uiul labels- ' The T hennl^Vr * L ‘ 

a few use slides and audio-lapes. But hi W lion 1 M use u m . “ I,n * «* 

until performance unions and man- . r cw . vlc A vcr wJl,,s o 


P«l» i 'rl urtri switordsnirt: 

Po!y concLd: Anne Dawson (soprano) 

Rodin -l! D S!.r'? H C , r (t ' ounler ,cn °M with 
KwJerkk Bnrrand ( accompanist! 

Thursday January 27. Leeds Poly 
dance 1 '. 1 ' 1 Tl,L ‘ a,rc: wniemporaj; 

Mac Robert Arts 

m ,n tTC ri L n D ErSi >r of Sl IrIJng. Milos For- 
man s film Ragtime. 

psftjsngjfigiisk 

G^gsi?n FlCn ° { ' ,,olin ' conductor Edward 

Saturday Janmirv ’y. Diumon .1 
^ ew University of Ulster. Ulster 

^Ich' n ,ra ‘ c ^ ni,uc,or Christ opher Senman I 
with Barry Douglas (pianoj. H j 

Sunday January Sn. GuItv-nkiBii 
Wednesday February 2. Poetry Society 

latt&E: ' n “ mai ® 

WediiL’s.lay February 2. King s Cnlkize 
University D f Aberdeen. Univcrfi 
lcho.1 -md univcrsiiy srrinu cij- 

•lnd Byrd ,, ‘ ,l,, ' VKaWI - 
Saturday Febiuary 5. Midland Am 

gaassaa 

®gas«sa? 

5is, R *“si Ha 1 " r " Ei ^ i 


iigemenis agree to permit uninhibited rhnsfe f* C .• un f t,rn,e ^; H eras 

use of archival film and video the in , \ ,! i p ay niul for iiwliiwm 

living performances which lie at the Methuen S k' 1 ' «PUhhsheJ by 

heart of such exhibitions will remain m!!h e ■ 3 ‘ . Iliul ^•‘ , 5 and ns 

unexplored. remdH1 mu * h an iMroduciion to the ranee uf 

-V.I neifnrmnn.-.i . 1 


i uiicApiorea. n ~y .wmuviiwii 10 rnc ranee uf 

The current limits of educating the ShSirEIIV^ia 311 * RS '* ls 8llidL ' [ ° ,hti 
public in its theatrical heritage will the vSh l,,usrrate . stage crafts and 
stagnant displays is demnnstrfted bv music hah '" eludir l 8 , drcus - 

| three London theatre exhibitions, drama fSx ^gilimute 

[each distinct in its approach At the eslX'J.? £ii 1? pup co,1a ' rls - The 
iparem Victoria and Albert Museum a'm^neMha ^, h L- WeV - r ’ illflHni in 
the Theatre Museum offers linage . i of able or n^mi,Tlhf S Viev ? n? P*oaattr- 
AJroiv Business (until April 17) a Jis- tion n A,.., info ^ n ^ 11 conceit tra- 
Play of what a national perfnrman« ire sZ II und'Sn r‘ J IndlV, r d “ a ‘ lj,bel =' 

| museum should and can collect Th^ nnrf . d ,nd,sUncI - Lighting is 

I current tenants of the Rovil Oi2a I ?° obv »i« 

I I louse commemorate 25(1 years of thf C f n . less effective is the 

Theatre Royal Covent Garden tRnvni KnS? tFlrou 8h the exhibition rooms of 
Opera House Retrospective i 732-1 PS 1 - actors^ recorded voices of 

J Royal Academy until FebruaiCnj The rZ o TO*' 

Ephemera Society’s exhibitidri it the tirPu H^° ya - 9 pera ^ nuse exhibi- 
Barbican Centre (which has iuct {! on . s dcs,cr, hed in an informed and 
closed) displayed paper ephemara ffl (price^H^S ? 8 ^ ^ Geoffre y As hton 
I ed from three centuries of London Sm^ * £ ^' inte Tprels some 200 
| theatre life. MOfl ,m H“ - paintings, sculpture, photo- 

aTvi,fe^: p fe ■.,"fe 0 d n i I Sp i" !r b " f ta .' l «" ! |eS!: drama, e and 

devoied ,o the fine and deSS2 bv mf' °/nSah? ,al ° BlJe ‘l not hatched 
arts because the obreeu £ ZH -L, enl ghlemng exhibition: this 

selves have modest Set k Si"' ^° ncerncd 

aw J^.xsss : for ,he vi5N 

y «rss iferdW , i b -Sr d £ 

R ' ge,,cv ,hta,re - we s >™"d ■■ xs; 


1 tiigeiher I* »r tile series can be used in 
set up a fhaplin fniimlaunii. Mean- 
while they also ck-nrly Iiojv that with 
Unknown Clhipiin they will have 
coutributed (u a revival of iutcicsi in 
the man Br.iwnlnw tlescrilied as “the 
greatest single figure in moliou-pic- 
' lure hislniy . 

I ii iu* Truss 

Ihownltw mill am tlll > ncyniitiling 
with liny mi mil liolniucr for a 

Ctiiraitv Brown film, storing ' Vulen- 
turn "mocking his itmige", far the 
f names Silrtits" series whieft is be- 
0 fWilar pan ol the London 
rum f estival. They also leveal that 
mere will he ” another (la, In". The 
Thames Silents aeries will all he 
■\lmwn eventually on Channel 4. 

cards, iliusiiatcd hills, sheet- music 
covers, programmes and posters 
gaiheicd limn London museums and 
private collectors. This rnighl have 
been the most iniercstmg ex- 
hibition ol the thiec: it contained irn- 
poiliint iloeuineiits not iiieviinisly 
shown in pithlic, and cut icing adver- 
tisenienis loi performing fleas, mer- 
maids. | avatcr Lee’s stnmgnmn 
reals, ami (lie Ki rally s’ spectacle 
Hero; to, the ifesinitlion „] Home, 
which played ar Olvmpia in 1889 
with a cast i>t 1,200. No explaiialion 
of this promising malcriul was given 
apart from some spirit less captions. 
There was no catalogue or hand-list. 
Writing in The limes l.ilerarv Slip- 
Pieman | December 10. |««2|. Nicho- 
las Sjnimpton (picries the need for 
the I heal i e Museum, or for any tn- 
stilution, to ninmit exhibitions of 
performance materials. Such inslitu- 
lions, he suggests, should amfine 
their work to maintaining research 
archives. Mr Shrimpton’s views con- 
tradict the experience of European 
students, who are educated in the 
performance arts hv national theatre 
museums and state schools. Exhibi- 
tions play a part in these educational 
programmes. Nor is it far fetched to 
imagine similar programmes in the 
Lhmcd Kingdom, first to enrich liter- 
ature studies anti second, to stinur- 
jiji® learning across Ihe range from 
CSE to university degree courses. 

By understanding the problems of 
theatre exhibitions, museum staff can 
display nnd explain the performance 
arts in ways which recall the exeite- 
°f live performance. The 
meat re Museum has won its right to 
continue ns a collecting, conserving, 
and archiving body. It needs now to 
demonstrate its capacity to encour- 
age an appreciation or the arts it 
represents. 


David May 

OoWiJ Mayer is reader in drama 
the university of Manchester. 
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Intellectuals behind 



Raymond 
Williams outlines 
the danger of 
majority rule 

There must be scores of thousands uf 
intellectuals in Britain, yet there arc 
comparatively few' who are prepared 
to admit it. The standard terms of 
modern analysis are known in Eng- 
lish, hut are in general disliked and 
quite often rejected. Thus t lie re arc 
“educated people”, by contrast with 
the majority, a century after univer- 
sal education. There’ are “learned 
and scholnrly professions". There is 
even a “cultivated minority”. But 
"intellectuals” or, worse, “an intel- 
ligentsia": on the whole, no thanks. 

This situation has been identified 
as an English backwardness, but to 
talk in that way is to join the same 
habit of thought. There arc clear 
reasons for the habit, in the modern 
English social order, and it is butler 
to examine them than to trade adjec- 
tives. The basic reason lias been the 
exceptional integration of higher in- 
tellectual work with n system of pri- 
vate education which is also designed 
lo produce a whole class. The private 
schools, and the old universities 
which arc still closely associated with 
them, rcgulnrly produce a significant 
number of people who go on to work 
of high intellectual quality. Yet thc 
strme educational system’ also pro- 
duces the lending financiers, com- 
pany directors, state officials, gov- 
ernment ministers, lawyers, land- 
lords. Until quite recently, and in 
some areas still today, the most 
effective social distinction was be- 
tween all these people, includirm 
those who might elsewhere be called 
intellectuals, and the rest nf the 
population. Thus not only successful 
capitalists sought the titles and life- 
styles of an old landed aristocracy. 
Successful intellectuals - but then 
that was absolutely not the word that 
was wanted - looked to become 
barons and knights, and to stress not 
their differences but their community 
with the social order and with the 
state. 

This is now largely a cultural pre- 
potenec. There nnve been enough 
social changes in access to higher 
education to make the old formation, 
while still influential and even domi- 
nant, no longer exclusive. 

Yet for other reasons it is not easy 
to slide into place, within a culture 
of this kind, a social category which 
depends on the close association of 
work of high intellectual quality with 
independence, or relative independ- 
ence, from the social order and the 
State. The category of intellectuals 
need not be defined like that, but 
from the Russian intelligentsia of the 
nineteenth century, excluded from an 
autocracy, through the forms of dis- 
tance of German intellectuals in a 
pre-industrial group of slates, to the 
special situation of Jewish intellec- 
tuals, within many kinds of state, in 
the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the most influential definitions 
went that WRy. Moreover the excep- 
tional problems of social integration 
in the United States, in and through 
its vast programme of higher educa- 
tion. accentuated a functional distinc- 
tion by occupational category. 

Yet all this seemed merely curi- 
ous, an nssembly of alien forms, to 
the relevant English people, confi- 
dent alike of the integrity of their 
social order and of the open oppor- 
tunities within it for work of the 
highest intellectual quality and im- 
portance. A man (or, later, woman) 
could become, if able enough, a 
good physicist, philosopher, histori- 
an, mathematician, literary critic or 
philologist without being thought of 
as an intellectual; indeed that de- 
scription seemed most often to indi- 
cate something relatively unsound, 
second-rate, even shady. 

It is possible to strike hard into 
this cultural confidence and show the 
relative mediocrity of the general 
ideas which so often coexist with 
work of high specialist quality, in this 
kind of English mina. It can he 
argued that resistance to an idea of 
intellectuals was precisely a resist- 
ance to the essentially general and 
critical forms of thought, in the 
widest areas of the culture and the 















society, which micIi disiinguishiag 
definition'; appear tu demand. 'Ihe 
widespread contempt fur sociology, 
usually an ignorant overestimate nr 
its cirri cm capacities in this respect, 
would be an obvious example. But 
while all these points have eventually 
m Ik- made, ilie real case is much 
more difficult. 

For while it is true that the Eng- 
lish reject ion of the idea of intellec- 
tuals has in ho understood within the 
social and cultural conditions which 
produced the alternative idea of a 
social integration which contains and 
supports specialisms, it is also true 
that the social and cultural conditions 
which produced Hie idea nf the inde- 
pendent intellectual, (he “relatively 
uncommitted intelligentsia’’, are just 
as locnl, particular and historically 
transitory. It is not only that when 
you conic down to cases there arc 
always rather few really independent 
intellectuals about. It is also that the 
assumption of a normal relation be- 
tween general intellectual work and 
relative distance from a prevailing 
social order tends to beg the central 
question. 

For who then are intellectuals? 
.Philosophers and social and political 
theorists? That is an easy first group- 
ing. But then poets, novelists, com- 
posers. painters? Scientists of all 
kinds? Within the older continental 
definition these became intellectuals 
to the extent tliat their work engaged 
with the general intellectual life of 
the society. But these were never the 
most difficult cases. A significant 
number of highly intelligent and 
highly educated people go directly 
into the service of the established 
social order: as state officials in gov- 
ernment and law. Many others enter 
the highly qualified professions of 
medicine, engineering and official re- 
search. Are none of these intellec- 
luols? It is where the verbal overlap 
between “intellectual” and “intelli- 
gence" is at its most confusing and 
generally irritating. Or take the “new 
intelligentsia”, as it lias been called: 
not philosophers and general think- 
ers who produce hooks, but key peo- 

f ile in journalism, broadcasting, pub- 
ic relations, who arc now the most 
active disseminators and, in some 
versions, producers of the most in- 
fluential general public ideas, though 
their lack of contuct with (he range 
of international intellectual work is 
as common as their sedulous mtrac- 
lion to the ideas of people in power. 

It is our undeserved good fortune 
that Hie old English resistance lo the 
idea of intellectuals has created a 
space in which the idea can be ques- 
tioned in more serious ways. I sny 
“English” because I know that in the 
Welsh, and I believe also the Scots 
and Irish traditions, there has been 
an available alternative understand- 
ing of the relations hetween intellec- 
tual work, in its widest sense, and 
the general life of a society. This 


tries, though always under powerful 
external pressures, to see art and 
JlhiHighl .is Iv lunging, from the he- 
igi lining, to the people :is a whole, 
ami In be hmli curried out and 
judged. by that general commitment. 
Hide is mi observable dilfeicnee id 
this kind, over many centuries, in 
Welsh wrileis mid social thinkers, 
and some ol the English have always 
found ii ridiculous. Yet from Milton 
to Morris this lias also been an im- 
portant and distinguished tradition in 
English theory and practice. 

It is from sources like these that 
there is still resistance to the other- 
wise dominant ideas of a grouping of 
specialized professionals and of a 
“relatively uncommitted" intel- 
ligentsia. It is in this idea of inteara- 
tion. not with a class but with a 
people, that some of us still find 
Inspiration, though with much more 
awareness of its complexities than 
the idealizing tradition allows. Some 
of us even, catching an English lone, 
argue that it is now much too 
dangerous to live in a half- in formed 
and stujjeficd society. Then the spe- 
cialisms must converge, where they 
can. on urgent issues, and intellec- 
tuals must go beyund their particu- 
larities. in a conscious social commit- 
ment. 

It is difficult to say what the 
chances are. The dominant set of the 
culture is mainly the other way. The 
emergence of a self-conscious, quasi- 
American class of intellectuals, as 
distinct from the English model of 
local professionalism and general 
amateurism, is probably already in 
progress. It is very different from the 
minority tendencies we can find in 
English cultural history: the group 
around Godwin in the 17y0s, for 
example; or Bloomsbury, around 
Keynes and the Woolfs; or the Scru- 
tiny group around Leavis. It has 
been the speed of the culture in 
isolating such groups which has tu be 
noticed, and one common reaction 
lias been to cultivate the eccentrici- 
ties of isolation. There was some- 
thing of the same process in a recent 
tendency, in Hie grouping of intellec- 
tual Marxists around New Left Re- 
view. Almost all such breakaway 
groups have had un objectively dis- 
proportionate iutelleciunl influence, 
ar course with the usual time lags, 
but what is tnken from them, while 
influencing many of Hie specialisms, 
has not as yet seriously disturbed the 
most genera! and effective produc- 
tion and reproduction of our guiding 

ideas. 

Because in their different ways 
they have been wrong? Thai could 
be (rue and yet not the main point, 
since the central problem of the cul- 
ture is to bring any issue of that kind 
lo Ihe test of proof. Within a declin- 
ing economy, a disturbed society and 
a confused culture, the problem of 
genuine intellectual contcstniiun. in 
any sufficiently public way, is as hard 


lo resolve as m the most complacent 
uiiil set Hal *if past periods. None of 
it. within the set of the culture, is 
felt really to matler. Ii is wluu eccen- 
trics and extremists - intellectuals - 
talk about. Give it u little lime uml it 
will be in teres ting material fm some 
biographies. 

Meanwhile lire river of “real his- 
tory". and the “sound professional 
work" which is carried along on it. 
continues to flow. Twisls ami turns 
iu ilie social order - some of tlieiiv. . 
like monetarism, directly derived . 
from in tel I cel mils elsewhere - can go ! 
su fai as to make damaging cuts In ‘ 
the universities ami In reduce most 
kinds of reseaieh. and still Ilie proh- . 
Iciu is util seen at a siitficientlv , 
genera! level. Ilie specialisms will , 
compete with each oilier, within Hie j 
rest riel ions. A few obliging voices 
will express the guilt of “the iustilu- 1 
lions, which have then somehow de- 
se i veil what is happening to diem. 
The cur nipt a ml n leaning! ess imagery 
of ■ leaner and fitter" will rationalize 
a willed and accepted decline in in- 
tellectual resources and responsibili- 
ties. I : vc n piotest against what is | 
happening will he frequently casi in 
let ms only ol piofcssional ughis and 
alternative markcl calculations of de- 
mand. 

1 tried recently to set down a 
set of formulations of how Ihe ilnmi- 
ii. ml llmdish culture works. Cliarac- 
teristieally it acts as if today would 
be bet lei if it were more like yester- 
day. Inn its if in any case tomorrow 
will be btnadly siintlui to both. To 
support ibis belief it lias a formal 
sequence of responses, at both trivial 
and serious levels. These arc: ti. it is 
not a problem; h, it may well be a 
problem but it is being exaggerated; 
r, it is indeed a pm blent but it is 
being badly expressed; d, it is cer- 
tainly a problem but it is being gross- 
lyhibsessionally/hyslerically fm init- 
iated; c, it i*. of course n problem but 
it is already well known and every- 
thing likely to solve it lias already 
been tried; f. it is a problem blit it is 
(has become) boring. 

This is an old. tired, basically de- 
fensive culture, steeped in habits of 
privileged disparagement, sharp only 
in its fending-off of modes of thought 
beyond itself. Yet what is really 
astonishing, and surely cannot last 
much longer, is thnt if still succeeds 
in overriding or deflecting what is 
nctuully a very lively, productive and 
influential body of intellectual work. 
It is not just that there is an impor- 
tant flow of new work of a high 
order: in the natural sciences, in 
medicine, in information systems - 
the officially recognized areas. There 
is also internationally influential new 
work in economics, in popular his- 
tory, in archaeology and prehistory, 
in political science, in cultural 
theory. But more important even 
than these, which can be seen only 
as distinguished specialisms, there 
are some major new convergences, 
us in the collaborations between sci- 
entists and humanists in the most 
serious discussions of the arms race 
and the ecological crisis. The cultural 
achievements and initiatives of Brit- 



tain its norms fur their private use. 
aie among ihe most active exploiters 
and purveyors of die deepest fanta- 
sies. prejudices and dist ructions of a 
confused and dislocated society. At 
Ihe same time some of the bitterest, 
tccliiigs are to be found arming those 
left intellectuals who relied on an 
idea nl Ihe people which reality now 
almost daily ctmtiuvertx. This leads 
to recurrent fantasies of vuiiguurdisin 
and recurrent practices of hyper tntel- 
I ect u alis ni. 

Is il then loo easy to say that Wi- 
llow uigcntlv need inlelleciuuls of a 
new kind? h would indeed he too 
easy il there were not some real 
signs thin thev uie beginning to 
emerge. 1 look for these signs, not so 
much in conscious alti lint inns, us in 
moves which really do begin U« lake 
us beyond the uiliure ns u conge ties 
ol specialisms. 1 menu such moves as 
the attempt to integrate economics 
and ecology as a single science, 
which for any significant indication 
or ti both viable and durable econ- 
omy they must indeed become, 1 
mean moves to undei stand our dislo- 


cated, contradictory and volatile poli- 
ties. not by psepno logical analysis, 
which can only measure it. and’ not 
by political suasion, which has lost its 
t nidi lion; d objects ol address, hut hy 
forms of analysis which draw on his- 
tory and on cultural and linguistic 
evidence as ways of redirecting social 
iitul political theory and mure dyna- 
mic social psychology. I mean also 
the significant moves to reconstruct a 
whole body of disciplines, and find 
new forms of convergence, in the 
growing intellectual work described 
and undervalued as “feminism". 

These are the growing points, but 
(hey are opposed not only by the old 
culture, which knows in advance, 
without even the necessity of reading 
them, that they are at best unsound 
and speculative, at worst mere fads. 
They are ojipnsed most directly hy 
the increasing predominance of the 
market ns the decisive criterion of 
intellectual work. It is these initia- 
tives, in their difficult and vulnerable 
early stages, which are most readily 
cut off by institutions trying to save 
money: the administrative reflex is 
always for the known “solid'’ work. 
Yet the directive influence of the 
market goes fur beyond this. What 
these new initiatives are challenging 
are precisely the versions of society 
whicn the marker seeks to impose: 
economic success as more indi- 
scriminate production and selling; 
political practice as a calculated 
adjustment to existing preferences 
and prejudices; human organization 
as a body of already defined roles 
and needs. What the market offers. 


ish public-service broadcasting and 1,110 " Lnc oirers * 

the Open Universitv. the flourishing meanwhile, lo those who will accept 

of small presses and independent ,ts definitions, is an increasing affltt- 

in ence and mobility of directed mlel- 


of smalt presses and independent 
journals, the new work in freelance 
film and popular theatre, all indicate 
a society in which a wide range of 
lively intellectual nnd artistic work 
shows up well by any historical or 
cross-cultural comparison. The prob- 
lem is then not only Che relation of 
all (his new work to the norms of the 
older culture. It is that, smlly and 
even dangerously, there is now prob- 
ably a greater distance between most 
of this new work and the norms of 
contemporary general culture than in 
any comparable modern period. 
Twenty years ago ail the talk was of 
(he relations hetween the new work 
and the old class culture. Today, sil a 
ijultc new level of crisis, the really 
difficult relationship, for cither of 
these, is with the quite exceptionally 
confused, unstable, deeply volatile 
and prejudiced area thill' is both 
measured and [lane red ns "public 
opinion". 

This is. to K* fair, whin the old 
privileged culture always predi cl ud, 
though only rarely in good faith, 
since except' in certain protected 
areas it did little to help, ami much 
to hinder, the development of an 
educated majority culture. More- 
over, many of its members, who re- 


ence and mobility of directed intel- 
lectual work, in the corporal ions and 
in the military and political establish- 
ments. This is critically different 
from Hie choice with which ii is often 
confused or covered, Ihe increasing 
use of knowledge and reseaieh for 
Ihe practical satisfaction of general as 
distinct from inarkct-defmcd and 
market-limited needs. 

A very complex struggle of ideas is, 
then, already happening; much of it, 
unfortunately, still behind the well- 
used screens of disparagement and 
deflection. It is always difficult to 
know which is the more urgent: a 
particular sector of snuggle, or the 
more general tusk of removing the 
screens. Reasonable choices can lie 
made either way, but if I am at all 
right in my sense of wind will in any 
com; happen in Ihe rest of this cen- 
tury. it is the screens that mailer 
most, since the effective decisions, 
often more negative limn positive 
unless we are very fortunate, will be 
made not by intellectuals hut by ma- 
jorities acting on such knowledge 
and values ns under pressure can ne 
yru and shared. 

The author is u fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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A. P. French chooses Eddington’s 
The Nature of the Physical World 


When 1 was a student in secondary 
school my Interests were already 
pretty evenly divided between 
in ut hematics and physics, on (lie 
one liHJiri. and what now seems (o 
be called hum an Hies oil the other. 
But 1 was required, upon entering 
Ihe sixth form, to make a choice, 
und began to concent rale on sci- 
ence. A couple of years laier 1 was 
tlic recipient of a sixth-form physics 
prize. It amounted I believe, In one 
guinea, width in 19JN was enough 
In buy at least four hooks. I emu ml 
remember them all, bill (mu Iil-cuiiu- 
treasured possessions. One was The 
Major Pleasures of Life, a line 
anllioliigv uf prose and poetry rum- 
piled by IHurlin Armstrong (and 
published by Victor (hillaiic/.); the 
"Hilt w as The Nature of the Physical 
World by Sir Arthur Eddington, the 
cilik'd text of the (iiffuid lectures 
delivered at Hie University of Edin- 
burgh in 1927. 

I doubt whether there bus- ever 
been un expositor nf physical science 
to equal Eddington. Nol only was he 
a prose writer with fluency, ’grace of 
style, and nil; he was also a distin- 
guished scientist and a profound in- 
tellect, some would say a genius. In 
his own right. One could Ih- sure 
that his pupulHri?uliun.s were us au- 
thor I In live and accurate as the 
iratislalinn into layman's language 
permitted, lie had been Senior 
Wrangler in Ihe iiiiithcninlicnl trlpus 
at Cambridge In iy{J4, and then 
embarked upon a career os uslruu- 
omer and astrophysicist. Three 
years younger (linn Waste In. he was 
Ihe foremost English expert in rel- 
ativity theory, and lender or the 
eclipse expedition (hat tested the 
predictions oT Einstein's general 
theory in 1919. He wrote u classic ! 
theoretical work on the internal 
constitution of the stars, and wus i 
the find person to speculate that the ' 
source of their prodigious energy i 
output might be found within the I 
heart of the atom. I 

The time at which Eddington ] 
gave his Gifford lectures was one of 
enormous excitement In physics, r 
The old quasi-Newtonian mechanic- ( 
ol model of atomic structure, intro- \ 
dueed by Niels Bnhr in 1913 after c 
Rutherford's discovery of the nu- * 
cieus, was being replaced by more \ 
mathematical and abstract repre- I 
sentalions that defied visualization; v 
it was the period of discovery of the v 
“new quantum mechanics",' linked 
to the names of Werner Heisenberg f 
and Erwin Schrddiugcr. Eddington, b 
well abreast of these developments, c 
undertook the task of expounding v 
them to a lay audience. A large part e 
nf The Nature of the Physical World n 
Is devoted lo these new and bizarre si 
Ideas, but Edriinglun aLsu discusses ti 
two other older-established topics or h 
lugjor rusmukigica! impart mice: the . si 
theory or relativity and the inexor- si 
uble evolution of Ihe stale «r the si 
universe towards greater and grea- si 
ter randomness, the process (hat d 

physically defines a direct ion of flow n 
oT time and Tor irhich Eddington a 
coined the phrase "time's arrow", t, 
Eddington, like others uf the »i 
greatest scientists, was □ tnie uadi- ei 
rul philosopher. His npprnnch to his » 
■ themes Is as tar as possible from a si 
recital of facts and hold assertions, tj 
Ho is concerned to explore the ii 
subtlety and ctastvcncss of the con- t| 
nexion between something in the u 
external world and the percept I cm of w 
it lo Ihe consciousness of the ohser- 
w. Both relullvily am) quantum - 
mechanics involve a rejtrifo,, or the Ti 
comfortalife heller In u clear, objee- th 
1 ve ***** which we can have a „ 


precise Image. To dramatize this, 
Ly Eddington begins the book with a 
n discussion or his (wo work-tables - 
ie one (he table of ordinary cxperl- 
:o em*e, sharp in outlines, solid in Icx- 
r. lure, completely motionless and in- 
g crl, and the other the (able of the 
*» physicist, mostly empty space, in- 
i' habited by myriads of Inconceivably 
is small pur I ides dashing about nt 
:x stupendous speeds mid ultimately 

0 representable only as rlnuds or 
h prcibabllfly. 

it Eildingtun. in presuming these 
c Ideas, Ibuud it appropriate la dix- 
e cuss them In the context uf the 
e GilTnrd lectures, which were meant 
- in relate In .some way In the study uf 

1 aalural rcligiuii. lie unfed how Hie 
* physiclsl's new view of nature did 
I much to erase the notion that a vast 
' gulf existed between uur way of 
i apprehending (lie material world 
■ and aur cnusciousm-ss of other- 

aspects of living and feeling. In both 
cases (he experience Is ultimately 
1 private mid jwrsonnl; as he himself 
put It, "We are acquainted with un 
external war lit because Its fibres run 
Into uur consciousness, and it Is 
only our own ends of Hie fibres that 
we aclunlly know." None (lie less, 
there is a difference between aur 
upprchcnslun of a scientific fad and 
our emotional response to the 
beauties of music nr poetry; wherein 
docs it lie? Eddington hud his own 
answer; “The cleavage between (he 
sden title and the non -scientific do- 
main of experience is, I believe, not 
a cicavHgr between the concrete and 
the transcendental but between Hie 
metrical (ie, quantifiable) and the 
non metrical." He explores this 
theme through a comparison or (wo 
accounts or what happens when a 
breeze blows across (lie surface or 
water, one in r scientific treatise, 
the other in Rupert Bruoke's lines: 
"There are waters blown by chan- 
ging winds to laughter / And lit by 
the rich skies, all day . , Of the 
poem Eddington remarks: “The 
magic words bring back Ihe scene 
... We are filled with the gladness 
of the waves dancing in Ihe sun- 
chine . . , These were not moments 
when wc fell below ourselves. We 
do not look back on ihem and say 
‘It was disgraceful for a man . . . 
with a scientific understanding to let 
himself be deluged In (hat way. 1 
will take Lamb's Hydrodynamics 
with me next time.'" 

Looking back, I cannot pretend 
that more than a fraction of the 
book’s richness could have been ac- 
cessible to me. It was, to be sure, a 
wonderfully lucid, albeit difficult, 
exploration of Ihe scientific ideas of 
modern physics. And I could cpjuy 
such puckish features as Edding- 
ton's restatement «r Newton's first 
law or motion In the face of Ein- 
stein s theory of the curvature of 
space: “Every body continues in Its 
state of rest nr uniform motion in a 
straight line, except in su far as it 
doesn't." But It was only In re- 
readings that I could begin to 
appreciate more hilly what Edding- 
ton had to say, and how superbly 
well he said it. For me Hie book 
embodied Iwo bade Icaliiirs to 
which f could enthusiastically re- 
spond. One wax Its exposition of the 
tentative, pnnWtmal and cver-shifi. 

,,r ' ll,Hl Wc Cfll1 sclcn - 
Iflr Irulh. 11,111 filled my own atti- 
lude The other outstanding feature i 
»us the excellence of (he writing I 


A search 

Donald Hawes 
reassesses the 
work of 

George Saintsbury 

George Saintsbury. who died 50 
years ago this month, reigned sup- 
reme in (his country as literary histo- 
rian and critic during the first part uf 
this century. His vast reading and 
retentive memory, his histones of 
criticism, prosody and French and 
English literature, his innumerable 
essays, editions and anthologies, his 
Edinburgh professorship (which fol- 
lowed 25 years of literary journalism) 
and his venerable appearance all 
combined to make him the “king" 
whom Stephen Potter affect iunnlely 
appraised in 1957 in the Muse in 
Chains. Bui by the time that Potter 
wrote, Eliot, Richards. Empsuii, 
Leavis and Scrutiny were well estab- 
lished. Soon the American New Cri- 
tics asserted a . new orthodoxy and 
eventually came die rigorous critical 
movements of recent limes, including 
Marxist, sociological, structuralist 
and post -structuralist approaches to 
literary studies. All these as well as 
the growth of specialism and narrow- 
ly defined research have contributed 
to Saint shury’s virtual disappearance. 

Dismissive contemporary estimates 
have some truth, but they overlook 
the fact that he was a devotedly 
conscientious critic who worked on a 
careful ly reasoned basis. During his 
writing career, from about 1875 to 
1925, his critical principles remained 
fundamentally consistent. When we 
realize that from the 1860s onwards 
he was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Swinburne and Hater, we arc not 
surprised to learn that his outlook 
has been identified with dial of “art 
lor art's sake”. In one of his earliest 
essays, a judicious assessment of 
Baudelaire published in 1875 in the 
Forniightly Review, he asserts that 
the French poet and critic has "the 
one merit which is, perhaps more 
than any other, the mark of the true 
critic. He judges much more by the 
form than by the matter of the work ' 
submitted to his notice.” Almost fifty 
years later, in his first Scrap Botjfi , 
he still insists that the critic musr ; 
separate matter from form and is at i 
fault if he thinks it necessary (o find ! 
the matter pleasurable before he can i 
enjoy us representation. Even worse, 
however, is "the acceptance of the ; 
matter because of the form or vice » 
imn\ Saintsbury draws back from < 
looking at literary form exclusively, I 

n nce i u fllso insists in lhe Scra P 
Book that "form without matter, art i 

HVffirw life, are inconceivable", i 
When we examine his own practice, i 
we see that in his criticism of poetry « 
lie lays greater emphasis on form I 
than in his criticism of fiction. He i 
relishes the wealth and vitality of i 
character and incident in Pendennis, t 
rejoin ng in the "God’s plenty” that I 
he wanted in novels. His abhorrence i 
ot what he considered to be the 
worthless content of Les Liaisons c 
dongereuses | et j to his excluding it c 
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from his History of the French Novel. 
j, ,s therefore a simplification to say 
,, t he adhered to the principle of 
art for art’s sake” but it is true that 
fur him the whole end of literature 
was beauty. Hence, he thoughr, the 
Lfitic should examine and evaluate a 
work aesthetically above all. Precon- 
ceived. abstract theories and systems 
were irrelevant or could cause distor- 
tmns. Art could not be assessed sci- 
entifically and the effects of beauty 
upon the reader were ultimately in- 
explicable. ’ 

Nevertheless, sensitive and helpful 
Lriticism demanded such extensive 
preparation that it could not be 
% ™yhudy under the 
' ,e em,c - Saintsbury 
maintained, must read. and. as far 


7/re author n professor of physics at 
the Maivacl.it, setts Institute of Tech- 
oology. 


... — ■ - uiiu, tia jar 

5 read cverthing - that is 

u u. 1 ? nd S. reat commandment.” 
He had nbeyed (hat commandment, 
having at his fingertips the whole of 
classical. English and French litera- 
ture and also having a comprehen- 
3 Jn™M«e of Italian, German 

fnri JSfif ll,crau,re - His reading 
included the great and the ephemer- 

nnini« ™ secondhand 

opinion; he perused his favourites 
oyer and over again. No Wonder that 
as an old man he had the "bouk- 
quenched eyes" that. Potter noted 


The acquisition of such wide know- 
ledge enabled the critic constantly to 
compare books, authurs and litcra- 
’ fhres. a procedure cssemiul, in 
Samlsbury’s opinion, for discriminat- 
ing judgment. In the half-a-dozen 
pages he devotes to Arnold as poet 
tn his Nineteenth-Century Literature, 
tor example, he uses as comparisons 
and contrasts Swinburne, Shelley ■ 
Wordsworth, Milton, Gray, Keats. 
Tennyson, Pope, Coleridge, Scott. 
Byron, Rossetti. Dryden and Mar- 
vell. When he is discussing in The 
Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture Shakespeare's impartial serenity 
of characterization, lie adduces’ 
Dante. Thackeray and Milton. 
Associated with (his sometimes pro- 
ductive use of comparison is his 
wide-ranging allusiveness, which be- 
came more cryptic and facetious as 
lie grew older. His prose is elabo- 
rate. parenthetical, full of reference 
and quotation anil yet precise, alive 
and sensitive. He never uses cliches, 
is alwnys alertly responsive and 
shows a delighted, untiring engage- 
ment with the task of criticism! 

As a summary of Saiiitshuiy's 
approach und his way of writing, we 
can use his description of Pater’s 
critical method, which he (houghi the 
besl: “Expose mind and sense to 
| poets and artisls|, like the plate of a 
camera: assist the reception of the 
impression by cunning lenses of com- 
parison, and history, and hypothesis; 
shelter it with a cabinet of remem- 
bered reading and corroborative im- 
agination; develop it by meditation 
and print it off with the light of style: 
there you have, in hut a coarse and 
half-mechanical analogy, the process 

J(5wll ■ 

Like other past critics, he can 
occasionally stimulate us to rethink 
our opinions, especially when ours 
are unquestioning acceptances of cur- 
rent receded ideas. If we have stud- 
ied Saintsbury extensively, we can he 
sure that any judgments of his that 
may seem eccentric are not due to 
personal quirks but arc firmly based 
.and could be cogently supported by 
turn. It may be disconcerting to find 
that he dismisses Wuthering Heights 
m on aside ("very much praised by 
those who look first for unconven- 
tional force”) or compares Sinister 
Atwf to Waverley and Pride and 
Prejudice but such views should not ■ 
be thoughtlessly dismissed. We owe i 
it to him to make our case. Lea vine , 
aside his comparatively few perturb- 
ing observations, wc frequently en- < 
counter enlightening assessments, < 

balanced^ ' nVar ‘ ably sane and wel1 1 
Here arc just three examples of | 
comments that [ have found pereeo- « 
jive and definitive. He authoritative- i 


phrase ol Walt Whitman's has it) tc 
'(lie accepted hells beneath’, but re- 
covers itself at once ami goes placid- 
ly on; above all. a showei of original 
and memo ra hie phrases, never para- 
llel!. never dwelt upon loo long, hut 
more iihsojutcly startling in its 
unique felicity than the most 
laboured conceits uf mere 
phrasemongers. ” lie makes snme 
convincing suggestions about influ- 
ences on Dickens: “Both JTIicudorc 
Hook ami Leigh Hum}, as well as his 
earlier fuvourite, Smollett , were his 
musters in the comparatively little 
used ait of minute description of 
‘iiilL-riors’ and 'setting*. Hook gave 
him the tone of caricature ami extra- 
vaganza: Hunt thin of easy intimate 
talk . . . What is certain is that they 
hindered almost as much as they 
helped; ami that some of the faults 
of the later ami greater hooks are 
not unfairly traceable to their influ- 
ence; while it was some considerable 
time before lie got free fioin relapses 
into uieic bad imitation of them." 

Reading Saiutshuiy gives one a 
sense of the universality of literature, 
hw specialism, as his range of 
publications shows, and grounded 
upun comparison, his criticism is an 
extended exemplification of T'oi-slei ’s 
desire lo see "all the novelists . . . at 
work together in a circulai room”. 
Limitations of date and place, which 
burster considered hampering, arc 
not restrictive in his work. Although 
lie seldom refers to the other aits ot 
painting, sculpture', architecture and 
music, lie implicitly and explicitly re- 
lates literature to his own personal 
experience rind to human activity in 
general. Sometimes this relationship 
is merely anecdotal, to the irritation 
of some anil the delectation of 
others, but even trivial allusions to 
wh It zing or playing whist indicate 
that for him reading and its evalua- 
tion were inseparable from life and 
were not disciplines Hint should be 
confined to the seminar and lecture 
or to the writer's study. As well as 
this ^ humanistic approach. Saints- 
bury’s broad sympathies and recep- 
tivity have been held against hint. 
Having no theoretical standpoint or 
specialism and searching for good 
qualities in everything, he has been 
accused of lacking in derisive judg- 
ment. Certainly, liis judgments are 
not crisp but are the result of patient 
weighing- up and teasing out. in this 
painstaking quest for complete 
understanding and sympathetic elu- 
cidation, Saintsbury is fulfilling one 
of a critic's essential functions, John 
Bayley has recently written that “a 
pond critic does nol lay down the 

law. and dnps uni nicnm.i llmt hlS 


lv analyses Thackerav’s prose style 
the essential character uf which has 
eluded many commentators: “There 
is a curious saturation with history 
and literature which betrays itself 
not in digression or padding, but by 
constant allusion and suggestion; a 
curren L apparently facile, 
skLlLhlng of scene and character 
which r suddenly plunges (as a great 


— kiav uiva HU! 1*1 Ul’»u II 

aw, and does nut assume that h 
own perceptions have mystic autho 
it y or universal validity - he just irii 
jo be as intelligent and sensitive i 
he can.” Those words help lo sum n 
Saintsbury's achievement: lie was 
critic of intelligence and sensitive 
who tried honestly to give us his o« 
sincere responses to literature. 

The author is head of the departmei 
of language and literature at if 
Piny tech tiic of North London. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21. 1.83 

“If you want to see the shape of 
things to come, you should visit Cali- 
fornia where the future is here 
already.” Although such a remark ^ 

can be dismissed as a typical example 
of American self-congratulation, there 
is perhaps some substance in respect , rffm ' 
to its validity in some technological 
spheres. According to some 
academics, incuding Professor Wes- 
ley Johnson of the University of 
California at Santa Barbara, the 
claim also possesses relevance to the 
sphere of higher education. 

The national debate on the con- 
tent and structure of higher cduca- 
tion, in conjunction with the cost- 
cutting programmes aimed against w||j§j 

the universities and polytechnics, 
have resulted inevitably in rcappruis- vsl 

als of individual degree suhjccl areas ' Ngfl 

by reference to the criterion of pro- \ 

viding employable graduates. Unfor- ’ 

innately many politicians, as well as 
some educationists who should 
know better, resort still to the 
anachronistic and discredited distinc- 
tion between vocational and non- 
vocatioiml subjects in their efforts to 
establish a scale of educational 
priorities. w ■ 

Consequently subject areas, es- M 

pecially those in the humanities and Ig 

social sciences, hitherto familiar only -**-■ 

with academic justifications for their 
existence, are preparing to defend 
themselves. One example is through 
the recently formed History at tnc 1 C LCT , 
Universities Defence Group - against fnl/on /-» 
bodies attaching more importance to LaKcIl O 
non-academic considerations. 

In these conditions historians - 
and the same applies to other subject graduates cnlcrir 
areas as well - must become public this option), mar 
relations experts for their subject in ing. in this mai 
order to correct the usual non-voca- ales have alwaj 
tional jibes delivered against history contribution to a 
and to protect (he latter against the noniy, thereby 
ill-considered attacks from outside, many respects n 
In particular, those who have re- history need be i 

{ oiced in the ivory tower image of vocational than 
listory must modify their stance on Historians mu 
account of the need for account uhil- place lit, for the 
ity. As Geolfrey fiarriiclough demonstrate the 
asserted in Main Trends in History of their subject i 
(1979) historians are not excluded At the same tii 
from the requirement of proving "a students apprec 
positive return” from society's invest- are more i me res 
ment in this industry. which their per 

Although its employment qualities been developer 
are often discounted by contrast to polytechnic (ha 
the more overt vocational claims of knowledge. For 
say either civil engineering or (own a course in com 
planning, history's ability to train the such as on the i 
mind in the skills of research, analy- versity's “nunn 
sis, interpretation and communica- course for its j 
tion places graduates on course for a students a com; 
diverse range of enreer opportunities, employment mai 
in the past many Rcademtcs stressed It is essential 
deliberately an ivory tower image of recent trends in 
their subject, partly on account of of history gradui 
their fear that academic excellence of the decline in 
would be compromised by paying ceeding to eilh 
attention to the needs of the labour search. An inert 
market. graduates enter 

However, the Leverhulme semi- ploy ment, a < 
nars tended to demonstrate that it brings one back 
was this very excellence that em- whose universit; 
ployers valued. The majority of em- forefront uf the 
ployers indicated a concern for per- kind of history - 
sonal intellectual qualities rather is designed to ; 
than mere subject knowledge, and American marke 
thus higher education was used as a ocularly to equi 
device for screening the most able for non-acaden' 
recruits. For example, in the sphere ployment. 
of management training recruitment Although thei 
it is of interest to quote two fairly emerging inten 
typical examples, which also add public history, s 





Y , 



public 


Peter J. Beck discusses how American historians have 
taken on a new role and begun to analyse current events 


graduates entering employment took originated during the mid- 197(1*. 
this option), management nr market- That is. at a time of the questioning 
mg. In this manner, history gradu- 0 f u, e rule uf history in US higher 
ales have always made a positive uduL-ntion. 


rites have always made a positive 
contribution to all sectors of the eco- 
nomy, thereby establishing that in 


As with any new area of study, the 
early years of the public history 
movement were characterized Iw dis- 


tantly respects n degree subject like move me mi were characterized by dis- during tlw course of which ;i student 
history need be neither more nor less agreements ovci both the title and will spend several months with a host 


nlso i ucu I eating n realization of (he 
impnet of other job del minds, such ns 
working for a client, ihe importance 
of work deadlines, or Hie nature of 
team research. A key part of the 
learning experience is an internship, 
during the course ot which ;i student 


vestigating the manner in which the 
Hoover Dam contracts over the use 
of land und so on had been negoti- 
ated uring Ihe J 930s as a background 
to cover any legal problems arising 
out uf their renegotiation in the 
1980s. A common area for investiga- 
tion is centred on Indian water rights, 
while the production of corporate his- 
tories is a frequent job assignment feu 
such clients as Delta Airlines, Atlantic 
Richfield «»r Sun Oil C’o. 

Ihe writer of (lie history of Con- 
solidated Edison. Philip Canlelon, 
was responsible in 198(1 for the crea- 
tion of a consultancy firm - Historic- 
al Associates Inc composed of 
some 12 historians performing 
client-oriented work. A longer estab- 
lished firm. Historical Research 
Associates, is based in Montana. Since 
1974 it lias specialized in serving both 
government bodies ami private indus- 
try in the spheres of cultural resource 
managment ami of investigations in 
such aspects as water rights, Indian 
uf fairs and public land issues. 

Initially public hisiory courses 
were offered tally at tile postgradu- 
ate level, a situation which enabled 
such colleges as C'arnegic-Melloii. 
Santa Barbara and Arizona Stale to 
build on mid refine skills of re- 
search, analysis and so forth de- 
veloped in a first history degree. As 
such, public history appears us a 
form of postgraduate vocational 
training, both preparing and direct- 
ing graduates towards particular 
occupations. However, during the 
past year or so certain colleges have 
joined (lie public history movement 
through the provision of courses at 
Hie undergraduate level, as at the 
University nf North Iowa or ill the 
California Stale University at Ful- 
lerton. 

. Obviously there are divergent 


vocational tlum any other subject. mu me of the subject. Particularly «is 

Historians must nut become com- the (wo pioneering institutions, the 
place nt, for they must continue to University of California at Santa 
demonstrate the employment value Barbara and the Caruegie-Mellon 
of their subject to the outside world. University ut Pittsburgh, adopted 
At the same time they must make slightly ' different emphases and 
students appreciate that employers course designations, that is, public 
are more interested in the manlier in history and applied history respec- 
which their personal qualities have lively. 

been developed at university or However, subsequent discussions 


institution in order to appreciate nt 
first hand the nature and problems of 
•i job. Although the emphasis is 
directed to wants historical skills of 
direct vocational application , the 
academic dimension is not neglected. 
Students are required to rein force 
their public historical studies by a 
course in what might be called pure 
historical research. 

Naturally, the stress of individual 


polytechnic than iu mere subject held under the aegis of (he national Naturally, the stress of individual 
knowledge. For instance, exposure to coordinating committee of the AHA courses vary. The Santa Barbara 
h course in computing or numeracy, and the Organization of American scheme, which aims to produce a 
such as on the lines of Oxford Uni- Historians resulted in ~ ' : *' ! ' 


business” wards a consensus, which was found- 


course for its graduates, may give cd on the adoption of the term pub- 
students a competitive edge In the fie history. Inevitably, some differ- 
ences remain, but, as Wesley Jobn- 


employment market place. cnees remain, but, as Wesley Jotin- 

It is essentia] nlso to take note of son told a closing session of rne 1982 
recent trends in the first destination Chicago public history conference, 


recent trends in the first destination Chicago public hisiory conference, 
of history graduates, and particularly the broad parameters of Ihe subject 
of the decline in the proportion pro- were now clear I v established. Thus, 
ceeding to either teaching or re- (he lime was right for moving on to 
search. An increasing percentage of more substantive issues, and beyond 


the broad parameters of (he subject 
were now clearly established. Thus, 
(he time was right for moving on to 


graduates enter uon-acadcmic em- 
ployment. a development which 
brings one buck to Wesley Johnson, 
whose university has been in the 
forefront uf the ’emergence of a new 
kind of history - public history. This 
is designed to accommodate recent 


matters of semantic debate. 

Public history differentiates itself 
from more traditional history courses 
by emphasizing vocational aspects, 
so it provides a historical training 
suitable for non-teaching career 
opportunities in government, indus- 


American market pressures, and par- try and commerce. In the search for 
Ocularly to equip graduates deliber- a new focus in history, public history 
for non-academic spheres of em- has been pointed towards profession- 


generalist with competency in several 
subject areas, through a broad gauge 
approach contrasts with suy the Ari- 
zona programme, which comprises 
specific applications directed to 
either historical editing and pub- 
lishing or careers in business. The 
latter option claims to prepare his- 
torians to work in the business sector 
through the adoption nf "an integrative 
approach lo the disciplines of history 
and business”. 

In fact, on April 23 1982 the New 
York Times business pages highlight- 
ed the increasing links between the 
historian and business, and thus the 
emergence of the non-academic mar- 
ket for the skills acquired through 
historical training. For example, 
Lawrence Bruser is employed by 
Mitsui 3nd Co, as a public affairs 
analyst to interpret the nature and 


force to my previous attack upon the 
practice of thinking that some sub- 
jects are vocational, whereas others 
are not. 

Thus, in 1981 Hambros Life stated 
that “for our Management Services 
Division your degree subject isn’t as 
important as your analytical 
npproach to problems and your 
strong creative energy”. More re- 
cently the UK Atomic Energy Au- 
thority sought candidates, who pos- 
sessed the “personal qualities which 
will make them good potential mana- 
gers, notably the ability to analyse 
and assimilate complex information, 
and to make sound recommendations 
based on it; the cupncity to make 
effective use of words both on paper 
and in discussion". 

Such abilities arc cultivated 
through tile degree study of such 
subjects as history, whose career 
qualities nre enhanced by its flexibil- 
ity in enabling graduates to 
accommodate themselves to r diverse 
range of career directions. As the 
Leverhulme seminars confirmed, the 
real need is for graduates who treat 
their degrees not as a once-and-for- 
all destination but merely as a point 
of departure for postgraduate train- 
ing in such spheres as accountancy 
fin 1979/80 18 per cent of history 


ployment. al careers performed outside the analyst to interpret the nature and 

Although there is evidence of an academic environment. The Santa impact of American economic and 
emerging international interest in Barbara masters and doctoral pro- legislative developments for his 
public history, such as in Australia, gramme in public historical studies is Japanese employers. Similarly, Law- 
Canada, India, Kenya and Nigeria, it "rooted in the belief that historians rence Meriage monitors social and 
remains essentially an American phe- going into non-academic employment legislative trends for Cities Service 
nomenoii, which is taught mainly as must receive a course of graduate Co in Tulsa. The Wells Fargo Bunk 
a postgraduate course in a relatively training specifically designed for and based in Sun Francisco possesses its 


views concerning the desirability of 
this trend, particularly as much of 
the strength und attractiveness of ex- 
isting muster’s and doctoral pro- 
grammes derives from the manner in 
which they build on skills acquired 
during a fiist history degree. By short- 
circuiting the educational process one 
may be providing an inferior product, 
although caution is required with re- 
speef to course provision in order not to 
exhaust either internship or employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Although public history is normal- 
ly presented as a novel development 
in the sphere of history, it might be 
argued that historians have always 
found their way into non-academic 
areas of employment: that some 
historians have already acted as con- 
sultants for cl icm-orien rated re- 
search; that historians have often 
worked oil corporate and official 
histories and so on. All this is true, 
but the important point about public 
history arises out of its architectonic 
and vocational qualities. Thus, public 
history represents a unique package 
of courses with a clear career focus 
towards file non -academic sphere of 
employment. To dale, public history 
has remained predominantly an 
American phenomenon, and has 
made little or no progress in Dritian, 
partly because of a knowledge gap. 

The public history movement "rep- 
resents one American response, and 


impact of American economic and hitherto a relatively successful one, 
legislative developments for his to the various pressures which are 
Japanese employers. Similarly, Law- not impinging on British historians, 
rence Meriage monitors social and [n this context serious consideration 
legislative trends for Cities Service should he given to the introduction 
Co in Tulsa. The Wells Fargo Bunk public history as a form of post- 
based in Sun Francisco possesses its 


large number of colleges. The rela- 
tive maturity of the new subject is 
further illustrated by the reputation 
of the journal The Public Historian 
as well as by the organizational acti- 
vities and giowing membership of 
the Nation in Council on Public His- 
tory. 

Vet, with a few exceptions (and 
writing as the lone Briton at the 1982 
public history conference held in 
Chicago), the public history move- 
ment has hitherto passed this country 
by. Admittedly some information on 
public history tins filtered in. through 
the publications uf Hie American 
Historical Association (AHA) or the 
lecturing activities of Wesley John- 
son. but most British historians re- 
main ignorant of both the basic 
assumptions and (he potential of 
public history. 

There is no intention to imply that 


role ... its purpose is to create a 
new kind of professional person: the 
public historian". Similarly, the. 
courses at Arizona Slate University 
specify the objective “to educate 
historians to apply their knowjedge 


headed by Harold Anderson, who is, 
like Bruser. also a member of the 
directing board of the National Council 
on Public History. 

An interesting' trend m the public 
history movement - and one which is 


and skills in the hruuder. Hint is often greeted with some surprise by 


public, 
academic) 1 


community 


outside British academics - concerns file de- 
velopment of individual and corpo- 


Dr Gayle Olson, who was Santa rate historical con su Italic v. Professor 


Barbara’s first successful doctoral 
candidate, believes it is vital in stress 
the manner in which “a public his- 
torian is trained in the academic en- 
vironment ro seek employment in the 
non-academic public and private sec- 
tors". This view was accentuated by 
an appreciation of the manner in 
which tier public history t milling pre- 
pared the ground for her post as a 
criminal analyst with the federal gov- 
ernment, a career emphasizing re- 


public history will resolve the prob- search, analysis, interpretation nnd 
Icms faced by British historians. But report- writ ing. 
in the meantime it seems beneficial The basic objective of public his- 
to place public history in the wider toiy courses is to train and refine a 

_ .1. . r . .1 I.. ,L.i „r .L:il. Jn^ln.linn r.,»nrrh 


British context on the grounds that it 
offers a possible way Forward in the 
1980s, especially as public history 


range of skills, including research, 
interview techniques, archive admin- 
istration and report writing, while 


graduate vocational training ut a 
select number of universities und 
polytechnics. 

Hopefully, such developments 
might receive fiscal support during 
the formative yeais from a body like 
ihe Social Science Research Council. 
This would be in line with the 
SSRC’s increasing interest in the ap- 
plications of research and training, as 
shown by its sponsorship of an 
Anglo- Dutch seminar on applied his- 
Rohert Kelley, one «f the founding loncal studies held ut the University 
fathers of the Santa Barbara course, of Rotterdam in September last year, 
has been active in California as an Therefore, we need to consider ut 
adviser or expert court witness in least the possibility of following in 
matters arising out of flood control the footsteps of our American col- 
in (lie Sacramento Valley. “Here I leagues in places like Santa Barbara, 
was in a situation where everything I Caruegie-Mellon nnd Arizona. After 
found iu my research was immediate- all, as the saying goes, if you do not 
ly useful," lie said. “And Ihe outcome of like the future as portrayed in Cali- 
sb many of the trails in which 1 was forma - or. iu the case of public 
involved became dependent on historic- history, in Pittsburgh or Arizona - 
al testimony. Eventimllv even the you can always return home. The 
appeals court incorporated into its dec;- problem is that iti present circum- 
sion many pages of the historical lesti- stances complacency and inertia might 
many I had given in one case”. juove (lie historian’s worst enemies. 

During the course of the 1982 Chi- 
cago conference I met others, who, 

like Kelley, were working for a The author is principal lecturer in 
client. One public historian was in- history ut Kingston Polytechnic. 


The author is principal lecturer in 
history ut Kingston Polytechnic . 
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hv TVfpr A h^ll rtf abstract economies, the 

1 v i i-iv .1 rtucn structures of which are designed to 

“ * elucidate the precise nature of Marx- 

A General theory or Exploitation and, ion exploitation and theory of class; 
Class a mini In' r i,f cnmrlm. . 1 ... 


Class 

by .luiin K. Koemer 

Harvard University Press. £22.(10 

ISBN (I 674 .1444(1 5 


a mini her of surprises, damaeing to 
Marxian thimine, occur cm the way. 

Like Marx before him. koemer 
starts with simple subsistence produc- 
tion; here. individual producers with 


.7: ; ; T—rz : nc *c- mtiivuiual prculucers with 

Ihc almost irresistible attraction ol idcnlical skills (homogeneous 
Marxian doctrine derives from the labour), di Herein iallv endowed wiili 
in which it holds nut the prom- production goods, bin all facing the 
isc ol u theory of historical move- same sort of technology (fixed pro- 
mem which claims, at one and the portions of input per unit of output, 
.same lime, to lie l-i.ili scientifically- than is. a Leon lief icrhiiulouv) niiui- 
pi'Lijiilivc and suggestive tit die nior- mizo their labour lime and iiade to 
al lihcration of mankind. The potent satisfy then identical subsistence 
alchemy of its chiliasm mid seieii (die needs. There is no labour market, 
j 1 releii Mi 111 . which when icdiieed In thus, no empinvinem a ml 110 cunit-ii 
its base elements proclaims I hat market; nevertheless, the less well 
dungs must ultimately tend towards endowed work for longer hours than 
a hum of economic, political and so- Ihc lieiici endowed. That is 10 snv 
» 1 . 1 I oiL’Jiii.Mtion where man im Ion- the loimer experience a type of M-ir- 
gei exploits man. can only tail to xiau exploitation despite the absence 
move the most obdurately unim- of a clear class boundary wherein 
agmaiive. Under Maix's scholarly capital employs labour. Not surpri- 
\li reel ion mankm.l's own peculiar singly an assumption wheicbv the 

til Mil l.'C I ’t."*.'! ilturs in 11 llllli 1 ilinre* f I in n ill! 1 1:1 1 1. L 11. . i- _ - 


.... - I'skimn 

•llama becomes mu lung more Ilian ; 
piotiaeicd. but finally victorious 


initial endowments are equally Jisni- 
luited surrenders the result that all 


1 1,1 «■> viciurious. luiieu siirreiuiers the result that ill 

struggle turodeeiii ail uiilial full I rout work lor the same lime Roomer 
grace - dial is tmm pnminve com- draws what lie re cards as the die. 
" ,,l, liiuilv mMaixiMi, elusion ,| 1; „ 


Bm lu *.i M .u B . a ., T , tlw11 . rBiBn ploilatimt is gum a meed purely by the 

exchange nl commodities and the im- 
Ihc central theme in this drama is «l u «l «wneislii‘p of the "meaiis of 
die ex pin it alio 11 n| one class n( men production”. 

iiv aiiMiliei and the driving Ibrcc We have, us ii were, ■■exploitation 
winch inexorably propels 11 s from the wdlnnit class". One might. a r course 
opening to the tiinil act thruimh a reasonably ask: whence the uneii mi 
se 1 te.» o| exploitative inodes nt'pro- endowment of product ion goods 
unction . is the motivalion ol the wl »cli is. after all. responsible for 
exploited class to expropriate the ex- ! ,no T iat iahour times? Roemcr’s ren- 
pluiting class. From a Marxist pers- W01l,d be that the whole exercise 
pt'ctivc then much revolves around ' s uieielv a logical one to demons- 
me concept of exploitation. It die •rule the point that “surplus labour" 
xtaixo! theory of exploitation fails v*a 11 be extracted even in the absence 
men the Marxist iheory ol class lails. ««. Hie employment relation. 

Nic on vi iig force of fusimy iiiiist he , f be next obvious step is to intro- 
soughl elsewhere . the liberation of Huce a labour and a capital market ■ 
mankind is tin longer guaranteed and Rainer does so, and in this order 
the final act 0 ! the drama must be fsitlicrr Ilian together, such Hint the 
rewritten. in ml ions „f I. 8 !. ‘S 1 - 


rewritten. 

Mars, true to his materialist pro 


• .. ■ C*- - ■ — ■ - -mwtl I licit |||L a 

iriiptiCfiiiniiN of L B sich cm more ensiiv 
be discerned. With a labour market 



which embodies as much labom linro i. j.lx I Ik- iiuqu.ilm. s ..| 

■is hc/s|ic coni nbulcs. ami con wisely hie ehauces within die iIks of n* r 
is an exploiter when lie. she can suits who hue dicii l.d-ai, j s 
Pirehase goods embodying more thing wlmli piobmi.dlv ..Meet, jh, 
Lihour/time than hc/slic contributed. ela-.s-dvti.imns in c.iiiromi«ii:uv enni 
Labour is still assunictt ■ ;.... u... . J ;. M > tn pi- 


Labour is Mill assumed lo be t.ili-m Ruemci quite nel.MvreesX 
honiogetiimus and the technology ol anabin al profile., is ’ surround Sq 
the fixed proportions l.eontie ivne. fi. 1 . 1 . ....... 1.1 V .6 


(lie fixed proportions l.eoniief ‘ij-pe. 
It turns out that u veision of tiro 


lieteiMitr -lie. ms labour as one factor 

inviiiiie die developiucni ol a more 


rrr- i 1 1 Vi , , , *' K 'ieveiopn K -ni . >t a more 

CHCi does hod under Mil these gciici.il dieoiv ..f 1 x ( >Io,t.,tion 5 

assumptions and this concept -.-I e.\- wlu.h dn- M.iim.iii t liumomteiiiK 

plailmion, ,e Ihc l:.h»ur filers I. ill !, 

arc exploited and die lahoin liireis »»».. . „ . . ' . 

exploiting. There are, however, at , nl> '"‘‘■‘I ,, ' ml to basic 

equilibrium (in a tepniiliicible iron- L’| IVi 1 ’ '’*' ' V 1 ", ^ I •'■•nencc of 

omy) a large number ol agents in a i! ■'» mwa- 
"grey aren" who are ncitliei ex- ' ,l l, ! un " l V MV 1 ,,k ’- T,K 

pliiiled nur exploiting. In tact society ^S . 1 * 1 .! SSlll ‘ ‘‘'V ", h> ; ' hut 1 l|t! lne ‘ 
is now decomposed into lour classes: i ‘ , rcu i K ‘ li :‘ s cx H |n,, . al|l ? n 

die pure hirers, the pare sellers (,.,f " ' ‘ ' ; u j c r ; , ! 111 th * 

labour) those Hint operate their own I m n ■„ u f 1 " C 1 R,K ; ,,,tfr 

production and tlmse who do all ? ‘ u . s Plough - why 

three things. But the robust fact re- , ll,Mcru,, | l; ‘!, labom -t.nies be 

mains; to employ is to exploit and to • ;is ^xploitainm.' Producers 

sell one’s labour is to be exploited. 

1 ctiaii) tietter oM l I'a rein-wise) in all 

'rrm jc T EEi the economies (subsistence mid aceu- 

So far nil '.....me 1 . u intilulim: i when iliev trade to a re- 

assumed first c. S ih. Sf? 1 f mKl,Kil,k - ('«-■ I'nrelo upti- 

a ivne r , " li "' :,h Mi '« '“‘led they fnvlv enter 

proportions of inpiSiVwrale a uni ThJ ,t-l: ‘ li ‘." l ’ hi l | ,i - 

of oulDiii and in ii... , 1 11 ,|K •‘iiomahes which uccui in re n- 

be enSoJvc^ ft lo ,|,,n h> ^flc.eniial skills are. to the 

able" resources (ie skills) Bm kl is nei J- c ! assl « 111 ^‘'iiomiM, quite natural 
CECP nh)e m survive ii.. 1 * !■ ani l ,,M “ bansler of surplus 
of these Mstlinodtn^ ^lumr time from one agent to 

duces a constant ' ^returns id 's.'-.V.' :inul l ll , er a "‘ l . aeciiimilation of 

lechnologv (in the jareon convex T ! - I * , | lj ‘ Wl,ch !l S sc ! f ' cvldL ‘ , ‘ ,l >' cs ' 
cone lechiiolopvt m„,i , n ploitative to a Maixist, is perfectly 

slinws that CECP is mhno ,1 ? :nn acceptable to the neo-classicist if it 

a Minxiiin mi "K inil1 l-nal'al' undt. 

heterodox tnveIJin/ m,,!,; ■ n '“- 1 •T i »w , |wl»«i**n>- Is there a xvav ol ad- 
taken on board, f die M-l^hn *tvne ,! lL,,WL ‘ t '" fh y w ddfeicnl 

of exploitation^' ^IS “ W 

the CECP is false: that is to sav Roeiuei thinks so. He adopts a 


hi ‘r 1 . "“"‘■■nniisi pre- «iM.yniuu. with a labour market 

ddei lions, needed to embrace mi C«n»«J Mill ussuiniim a uniform Leon- 

IER . nKWM ^' nf , exploitation Hef tcclmology and identical suhsist- 

tnough he gave shorl shrift to those consninpiinn) each producer 

’ m ^r it? „,ir L h r: ,ral ,srr, mA,e ™ dro * h 

poor were Iranspurendy obvious in prohlem of finding un optimal mix 8 1936 parting “The Tractor 

his respect Hi s own insight was to between working for himself im Dr,Ver ’ 

formulate the idea of exploitation in Paving others and hiiina his own ; r~ ~ : 7 — 

terms of Iahour- time: if. he argued, labour to others. Roomer’s central III whl ^ lakour hires cnpital rather 

m* resuu i 5 what he term the tta ,h S! 'Sc reverse, 

in .such ,1 manner that one man needs Exploitation Correspondence Princi- sl 8 n| ficoncc of these results 

™ P«i«d longer than pk> (CECP): it shows ihmlhere ii - rom . so »L e ^ther abstract’- 

innt xx hull is necessary to [imduce at a reproducible solurion in the !J ial .laltcs >s. Roemer bcliex'es 

n ‘-‘ CLl! '* I|1 ‘-* I > «'< e-xmomy. a perfect rank ordercorreli- , ^ 1 . ^‘"validate Marx’s view 


ChCP must he thrown overboard. d J? IM g he. along the way. aumii- 
to cast CECP to the winds wouki Ph'Jics l wo ol Ins mnjoi object ives; 
indeed have profound implications: '!* Maixian-type explortu- 

exploitation and class would no Ion- * ,MI * ils f'pccial c:im* of capilalist 
ger stand togeiher fuelling die l ‘.'Pl ,, ibMion ami to proviiie an analy- 
motors or historical change and the which see societies where Ihc means 
libera I Kin ol mankind Pnr 1 .. 01 nroiluctinn Ii live I ..nlir»iolj'Jiirl/ 


W 1 V.- ™ ■•‘I the expense d 

making Hie value of Iahour depen 
jF n [ ‘‘Pon cquilihriLiiii prices. C|:is 


....... |„,y iiueiHiou 10 in n 

lusturical analysis of exploitation and 
not to Hie extraction of surplus labour 


me tnnour theory «*r value. them selves; petty bourgeoisie, who ■ ■ ,s 10 bt? fou nd in those 

i! nd Wi,s . l V entirely only work for themselves; semi-pro- ‘ nsl,tu . ll fns which maintain the dif- 

eviuciit how exploitation arises in letanans, who both work for them- fcrential ownership of productive 

hasc f I upon s,uvc i,nJ **!«» and hire out their labour; and ‘u- e,s ’ Some wil1 no doubt regard 

li f 1 I M «‘iT 1 a V 0 11 s - Al lhe ,h rcat to full- proletarians, who only hire a5> a rather fine distinction and 

illL f^lld lirnli. till? nIxi v’r* 1% Ishniirl rtnri /• _ _ also mif»rv fha i ■ 


■ sinu demesne prouucc me (subs steiice) consumo- 

Jabour But w;irh the advent ot in- Hon and the capitalists thn S 
ilustrtal cupitnliMii and labour mar- lew. 1 14 hal Wflrk 

kets which are appnrenllv free (un- 

ilv'r<'iif^X VI,...- r i v — 


generates the pattern of unequal 
labour times. Roemer’s ripest? is 
dire . c . , j fhe models so far are not 


“LTuT appnreniiy Tree (un- a'rect; the models so far are hot 

t^'^ r kI,,r ' Hicetl n piinulox: candidates for anv riven historical 


■type exploita- 
t of the book 
realistic accu- 


sSSHiirs 


a "S-ssiss S is SpSSte 


c- .1 “P on . c, l l,| lmnLim prices. Ckis- 001 in tiu- ext r actum of surplus labour 
sicai Marxism has always contrived nine , which is only applicable 111 unduly 
10 Keep labour values solely done 11 - restrictive circumstances, 
den. upon technology nn.l %,Lli v 

prior to equilibrium prices 

Although these liernic efforts have „ , 

been questioned recently, in avowed- . Hl . lvK . d,,i:S i,lJ ,,lis f-uher ab- 
ly Marxist circles, none lias sn far s niSL ’ d,t ’‘»riring leave the Marxian 
been as audacious ns Roemer Not ® ,l ]£ c P | s ‘>f class and class dyna in ics? 
daunted by his heterodox stance he K , d | vid e Ik* tween the exploiting 

claims that a price-dependent mea- ‘ intJ classes in eonlempor- 

sure of labour input actually cad- “ft t, ?l )l,u . ,ism -sufficic-iitly iccogniz- 
tures, to use the Marxian vernacular !!?£« f °. r 11 U L J. n, " idc " ll ' cus f ^ r 
value as a concept which adheres to P° . t c . mobilijHiluin? Ibanners 
goods produced in capilalist produc- l ! , J ou ^ h Mari;ian •» inspira- 

tion not simply goods us surh” * °.'j s b° u ld (hut 1 doubt it will) put 
Thus, a definition of exploitation de- paid straightforward reliance 

pendent not only upon technolopicM HP 011 " L ‘ ,n . bour tneory of value and 
constraint but the “gome rate of lu® exInjct,on of surplus labour in 
profit" (ie prices) embraces the “capi- Ij * S rt -‘spect Despite some rather 
talist imperative". Labour- value is ., mp i V’ C e ” or . ts 10 preserve dear-cut 
social necessary labour given capital- 22S. boanda rics (Poulantzas. Car- 
1 st relations of production. F , 7 ' and so on) it is apparent to all 

So far so good -- but xvhat'abnui . V hose who for ideological reasons 
differential skills? It has been known - v,sh J° preserve the detail of Marx- 
for some time (Morishima) that doctnne . , f bat it fails to address 
“heterogeneous" labour proves ex- ■ ® 9 m Plexities of contemporary 
tremely problematic for the Marxian ca P ,talls * society. It is not only a 
Iheory of exploitation. Again from Xl'th ,°r Roe . mer .' s “grey areas’* but 
??^n er s Particular Itondpoint Ju« he . faa thm ,n calculating one s 

CECP is at the centre of tninss mterest one must balance one s 

since, noxv, class position no looser 1 * etime welfare expectations under 
rank orders with wealth but with the Present arrangements (including the 
ratio of wealth to the amount of p J° 5 ‘ ,blllt y of king mobile in and out 
labour provided (quantity and anal- 0t L he P ro P L *rty-owning class) against 
ity) and it becomes possible for weal- H - tc nuous alternative. No doubt 
thy producers to become exploited . crlss_c , r 9 5S patterns of conflict be- 
and poor producers exploiting. Mnnt- ^ CI1 m °bilizcd interest groups will, 
ists have reacted to this possibility bv !i we ..' 11 flna 8 c lo survive the doings of 
pointmg out that as capitalist socictv *i ,e .* lRes °f Thatcher. Reagan and 
polarizes (another Marxian assumo- Anc Y°P° v - lead us somewhere - 
tion or theorem depending upon how ^ to n ,n °re just and open soci- 
pne formalizes Marx), then emnir- - bul P ,i,cc exclusive mith In n 
ically speaking, the apparent anorria- d y nam,c articulated around man- 
ly is of no significance. Bur for those * , s access to property is to suc- 

of us who wish to preserve some- Cl ? 1 ^ f° a f Qrm of Marxian piety 
thing of the Marxian idea of historic- wblc " is breathtaking in its naivety. 

aJ movement withour the letter of p ~, — TT 7, » 

jflMaaSUfcBiMflka convincing ^f, r A „ e . ,s P m f^sor of sociology 
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The Light in 1Toy: imitation und 
discovery In l{eiiaissiincc poetry 
by Thimins M. Greene 
^’ale University Piess, tJT.tKt 
ISBN 0 3i II 1 ti27o5 6 

Dunbar’s translation of the .-Icurr'd 
includes referciwes (o “ Sir Hionn-il", 
"tlmighty chi j Miy. \ full of cluvulry" 
and to the "nuns of liitcchux". The 
Scottish in >ct translates in this way 
because tic has an inadequate grasp 
of the differences between the 
ancient world and his own. Professor 
Greene argues that the best Renaiss- 
ance imitative poetry is likewise 
anachronistic - but in a very diffc- 
icnt way. It was the particulai 
achievement ol Renaissance human- 
ists to become aware of the otherness 
of ancient civilization: comprehen- 
sion of Hu- texts they sought to res- 
tore cut idled recognition of the fact 
(hat history is not a coni inn urn and 
that, though ancient societies might 
be increasingly understood, they 
could never be’ restored to life. 

The sense of fulfilment created by 
an increasingly detailed knowledge of 
the civilizations of Greece and Rome 
brought with it, therefore, a marked 
sense of privation. Professor Greene 
argues that the best imitative poets 
learned how to exploit this sense of 
cultural distance. Slavish attempts at 
imitating a "Great Original’’ led to 
failure, as in Hie case ot Petrarch's 
neo-Latin epic, Africa: but a deliber- 
ate policy of highlighting the differ- 
wire v between one’s model (with 
which (he literate reader is expected 
to be the familiar) and one’s own 
poein creates a diachronic inicrpl.w 
between two cultural worlds wliicli 
emphasizes the personal nature of 
the poet’s vision. Thus. Canzoiucie 
00 differs from ils subtext in the 
Aencid (Aeneas’s encounter with 
Venus) because of the way in which 
Petrarch plays on the ambiguity of 
Laura’s creatively status: Venus’ is a 

f oddess who looks like a woman ; but 
,aura is a woman who. having once 
resembled a goddess, has now lost 
her divine aura. The discrepancy be- 
tween text and subtext enables Pet- 
rarch to reverse the “epiphanic re- 
velation made to Aeneas" and to 
create “n deliberate admixture of 
nostalgia, a hovering regret nt 
Laura's decline’’. 

Intertextual criticism of this kind is 
now widely practised; but Professor 
Greene suggests that “We have not 
been adept as literary critics at 
accounting for imitative successes as 
against the many failures, or at rec- 
ognizing the variety of strategies im- 
itative writers pursued”. It is in order 
to “sketch in’ - some proposed solu- 
tions to these problems that he sur- 
veys Hie theories of imitation adv- 
anced in classical nntiquity, the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance, and 
provides us with a series of studies of 
the ways in which these theories 
were put into practice. Petrarch re- 
ceives the most detailed attention 
because of his role us a forerunner 
and as a catalyst; but shorter sections 
are devoted to Poliziano (debate 
with Paolo Cortesi, Stanzc comincituc 
per la giostra di G ill liana de' Medici ) , 
Ronsnrd (Amours of 1552-3), Du 
Bel lay {Def fence, Antiquitez). Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, and Ben Jonson. 

I am not sure that Professor 
Greene succeeds in showing that 
literary imitaiion made a different 
impact on "each nation and vernacu- 
lar it touched". Petrarch is a law 
unto himself, and is as different from 
Poliziano as he is from Du Bellny. 
Also Du Bcllay and Ronsard are 
presented here ns exploiting imita- 
tion in two radically different ways: 
the former dramatizes the humanists’ 
failure to resuscitate a dead past, 
while the latter sees himself as a 
serene demiurge. From this point of 
view, Ronsard is nearer to Jonson 
(whose poised and self-confident 
transpositions indicate a diminishing 
feeling of cultural shock) than to iiis 
countryman. I ntn not convinced 
either that Petrarch’s description of 
his alleged ascent of Mont Vcntoux 
is a “failed imitation”. The conflict 
between the mundi significantes of 
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Short evening dresses from the l'JZOs displayt-il nl the I'oslutm- i 1 1 s I i 1 1 1 1 l- id Hu- Mi-li-ii|inlliaii Museum ol Ai l in New 

York. The picture is taken from Shirley Miles (Vila honk Amerkun Costume I VI 5-1 WO: a source hook for the 

stage costumer, published next week by Indiana University Press at C 16.50. 


Livy and Augustine is revealing pre- 
cisely because it re tleels the “nxy- 
morunic irresulution'' that Petrarch 
displays in so many other ilnmnins. 

These, however, are mere iiuibhles 
in comparison with this study's un- 
doubted worth. Many of the chapters 
are* loo short to he anything more 
than suggestive: but’ Protestor 

Greene shows ailniir.il >ly that imita- 
tion can be mule 1 . stood and practised 
in 11 variety id dilfcicnl ways, that it 
can aceeniu.tle rather than reduce 
the poet's originality, and th.ii it was 
a cential technique in Hie humanists' 
attempt lo salvage something from 
the cultural holocaust sym Idolized by 
the suck of Troy. 

James Supple 

Dr Supple is lecturer in French at the 
University of Si Andrews. 
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Eugene O'Neill's New Lnnguagc of 
Kinship 

by Michael Manlielm 
Syracuse University Press. S22.0U 
and $12.95 

ISBN 0 R156 22ti2 7 and 2277 5 
Eugene O'Neill 
hy Nonmind Berlin 
Macmillan, £10.01) and £2.95 
ISBN 0 333 2K499 2 and 285U1 8 

It is undeniable that O’Neill's per- 
sona! experiences were the stuff of 
his plays to a greater extent than for 
any other American playwright. The 
despair of the early works - obsessed 
with decay, dissolution and death 
and dominated hy images nf constric- 
tion and apocalypse - is deeply 
rooted in a private life which was 
nothing if not melodramntic. His 
father, the famous nineteenth-cen- 
tury actor, may have performed in 
melodrama; O'Neill lived it. 

By the time he offered Bound East 
for Cardiff lo the newly formed Pro- 
vincetown Players he had already 
discovered his mother’s morphine 
addiction, married and abandoned 
the woman who had borne his child, 
suffered from TB and attempted 
suicide. He had prospected for gold 
in South America and lived its a 
drunken derelict. In view or this It 
might scent strange to resist a book 
which attempts to decode O'Neill’s 
texts precisely in terms nf auto- 
biography. But Michael Manheim’s 


application of the personalities of the 
O’Neill household is so relentless, 
repetitive and mechanical that resist 
otic must. , . 

The problem is that this is a 
psychological study without the 
psychology. Terms like “guilt”, “self- 
batred" and “hostility” are deployed 
in a context in which wc are offered 


noil her a very detailed aim lysis nf the 
lives ami relationships of Hu- O'Neills 
nut anything mure- than a diine-store 
veiMoii of psycho logical t henry- lhe 
lex l wundcis I nun the spuriously 
confident, in which the by no means 
demonstrable is inmulikx-d ns “un- 
dmibtcdly" or "elearlv evident" 
through in the confessedly anxious - 
"it niav well be", “it could be", 
“petiliips". 

Normally Maiiheim seems to roly- 
on the sell-evident nature oT lii's 
ub:.ei various. 'I lius lie says »»l a ehai- 
iicter in The Hairy Ape trial the fact 
llmi “Mildred is mi lire* one huinl 
pale, delicate and elegant, and on 
Hie other hand deeply confused ab- 
out her life suggests strongly that 
O'Neill is again dealing with his 
mother”, or later of the figure of 
Marco Polo in Mura Millions that 
"his behaviour can only be ex- 
plained. it seems to me, with refer- 
ence to O'Neill’s severe self- hal red 
arising from his recent treatment of 
his dying mother.” That both could 
have hecn a consequence of tire ex- 
igencies nf plot or Iris perception of 
(lie dramatir necessities of character 
seems too banal to consider. If char- 
acters seem to correspond to mem- 
bers of O’Neill’s family they arc 
seized upon as “parallels": if they do 
not they are seen as ■distortions" or 
"opposites”, as though that family 
were the only legitimate source of 
reference. If,’ in \ I area Millions, it 
becomes difficult lo sustain the cen- 
trality of O’Neill's hatred for his 
mother this can only be because he 
has “temporarily suppressed his hos- 
tility towards his mother and is con- 
centrating only on his guilt.” 

Eventually this method leads Man- 
heini to the absurd. The figure of 
Tiberius in Lazarus Laughed repre- 
sents nol only James O'Neill Senior 
but also both O’Neill brothers, while 
in A Touch nf the Poet his mothci- 
even becomes a horse. He similarly 
begins to play fast nnd loose with 
biography. Thus, without a shred of 
evidence he suggests that “memories 
of his mother were ruining O’Neill's 
sex life, or conversely, the persistent 
amorous demands of a wife were 
interfering with his reveries about an 
idealized distant past with his 
mother.” The trick is that he is not 
so much speaking from a knowledge 
of O’Neilrs private self ns intuiting 
from the plays, having sn successfully 
convinced himself ot the legitimacy 
of Hie parallel that (he distinction 
between fiction and the real has nil 
bul disappeared. 

What writer does imt people his or 
her work with phantoms from their 
own lives, fragments, aggregations, 
ironic transpositions, and so un? Tiro 
important question is to whnt end do 
they do so. Precisely whnt difference 
dues this make to our approach to 
the work? My fear is that in his 
quest for versions of O'Neill's family 
Michael Mnnheim diminishes (he 
complexity, evades the weaknesses, 
understates the achievement and re- 
duces the imaginative accomplish- 
ment of the plays. He seems to see 


O'Neill as producing a gallery of 
holographic pom ails" of his falhei. 
nmthei and brother ami. as with 
holographic pot hails, the e licet is lu 
diain Hie lives out nl these ch.irnc- 
leis. 

A rather mine rewarding account 
ol 1 J'Neili\ plays, mostly devoid ot 
psychological speculation, can he 
Inimil in Normund Berlin's En.qcm- 
tT\’e ill. a recetii addition to tiro 
Macmillan Modem DiumulisK series. 
This is less imaginative than Mun- 
beim’s book and is plainly directed at 
;i wholly different mat Let hilt Tor 
I hose who want >i sensible introduc- 
tion to O’Neill's work, albeit one 
which breaks little new ground, tit is 
is nol without its value. At least it 
concedes to ils subject an ii lie I licence 
nnd an imagination not entirely in 
thrall to memory und conscience. 


C. W. E. Bjfisby 

Dr Bigsby is reader in American liter- 
mure in the school of English nnd 
American studies at the University of 
East Anglia. 


Brecht's Early Ploys 
by Ronald S pairs 
Macmillan, £20.01) 

ISBN 0 333 28855 6 

Dr Speirs’s aim is to subject Brecht's 
major works up to A Man's a Man 
(I92ri) to the detailed examination 
which has normally been reserved for 
his later plays. In addition to the 
largely sympathetic and admirably 
close readings of Baal. Drums in the 
A light . In the Jungle, The Life of 
Edward the Second of England ana 
A Man's a Man , the volume contains 
a short account of the operas and a 
concluding survey or the L.chrstiickc 
und beyond. 

Rightly suspicious of any approach 
to the works as proto- Marxist cxct- 
ejses or mere staging-posts on the 
journey to n Theatre of Alienation, 
Dr Speirs argues that Brecht’s early 
plays need lo be interpreted in their 
own terms with regard lo both form 
and content. Not only docs he con- 
sider Brecht’s hindsight remarks ab- 
out them very sceptically but nlso 
secs his subsequent Mnrxist vei^ions 
of early plays as an obstacle to their 
understanding. 

Thus, instead of any orthodox pre- 
ference for the definitive edition, al- 
ways a vexed issue in Brecht's ease, 
we have here an axiomatic prefer- 
ence for the first version - even 
where (as with Rauf) the changes 
made in Inter versions are not .simply 
"Marxist corrections", hut also repre- 
sent the kind of continual refining 
und rethinking to which Brecht in- 
variably subjected his work. 


_ . , . . - o radi- 

1 lie decision ; £J11 ,,f 

sions is nol with. t .„_ 

cullies, especially j. L .|l 

as much f«u tiun-G 
fur tlmsc aide lu re &&K 

original. A note t»« t. 

Liritim in the Wight. ^ 

pimils tun that by rare 
vaiiiiiil material suppi 
appendix ts> Hie Methuen 
1 lie English render cm t. 
fairlv well the ftiM piihlisheu 
of tire play" on which this 
reading is base I . Nevertheless 
Speirs s approach yields many correc- • . 
lives. Later versions ol Thtun \ in the 
Wight are* shown to suppress the led- 
hulcsquc ghost motif and underplay 
Kragler's existential motivation. In’- 
hulls'. In the Jungle is seen to have 
depended far mure on a richly 
metaphorical language. And sve find 
Hut the inuch-qiuiicil didactic pas- 
sages 1 10111 The Threepenny Opera 
arc missing from the l ll 2 K libretto, “.i 
lightwciuhi picaresque farce with few 
mid feeble socially critical implica- 
tions” and a far less political work 
than The Begem '.v ( Ipera from which 
il derives. 

I.V'spne Brecht 't simly of Marxism 
in l‘»2h. |>i Speirs finds a consistency 
■ <l thought 111 Hu- early plavs. wiih 
little evidence ot dinleclieai uuiiciiul- 
isin in bis creative work before the 
l.rhiMitihe. Indeed, lie presents 
Mtdniyonny u> Biechl's "most un- 
qualified ami uiicc-usoied expression 
of perplexity about the human anim- 
al". the conflict in the early plays 
between a desire- to create a manage- 
able image of reality nnd the pcieep- 
cinn that life resists such attempts 
gives way to a view of Marxism as 
some grand design tor mastering 
reality. In the works uf the l l >30s and 
Iri-ltts. Di SpeiTs argues, such mns- 
teiy is often bought at the high price 
or uvei-Miuplificatkin. although il is 
Biechl's political allegiances as much 
as the liinl-aiul-error of his uilistic 
expe rime 11 la l ion ‘iu dark times" that 
elicits lhe concluding, frequently cri- 
tical response. 

‘lliis study is at its most rewarding 
when demonstrating the sheer powei 
and thematic complexity of indi- 
vidual plays. Its exploration of the 
coherence underlying Shrink and 
Gwgn’s struggle l In the Jungle), its 
analysis of Brecht's radically diver- 
gent adaptation of MnrJmve's Ed- 
ward II and the account of the prob- 
lematic relationship between farcical 
and satirical elements in .-1 Man's a 
Man are signal achievements, likely 
to bring about a major re-assessment 
of the early Brecht. On the other 
hand, the general emphasis on plays 
as texts and the rather cursory* treat- 
ment of fire lyrical aspects of Bead 
and tlie formal and technical adv- 
ances made in the operas nt times 
make one wish ihni the author's eva- 
luative criteria had occasionally been 
n little more flexible. 

J. J. White 

J. J. White is reader in German at 
King's College London. 
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lilP^ ® e S5 rft . , '°n s °^ art historians. light on a rich Rnd fascinating period 

■■ . T™ * nn J or port of Podro s essay is of critical activity; it is also of value 

devoted to an examination of the in illustrating the ways in which phi- 
^ foremost figures of these genera- losophical theorizing, even when this 

tmns. Schnnase Semper, Burckhardt is of a highly speculative character, 
and i P r ’ n ? er being singled out as may impinge upon the actual pursuit 

X 116 DlflC 6 SZ a r W 0f h thc ^ rat; R,eg1, of n ar[ criticism and exert a significant 

— . aiv |/AMVV Wdlffiin and Warburg as representa- influence upon its direction Furth- 

. hveof the second; and Pa nofskv as .rmore, it serves to show how many 

f|T 51 1*1 C of L*l e th ' rd - § ac ". of of the problems with which the critic- 

w these writers is subjected to detailed nl historians were dealing remain live 

— .21°"' lhe d,fferences be- issues at the present time; as Podro 

The Critical Historians of Art ^ cen lh . e,r respective approaches himself indicates, there is still much 

by Michael Podro 2FJ p ■ ■ ', n ,he ! !P ht of certam to be ,earned from what they wrote, 

Yale University Press, £15.00 rions e wL™'s P sL^ n f^ preGKIi P^ C u Ven lf the ar ? uments they used, and 

ISBN 0 300 02862 R ons ‘ Wfl . LI ^ as some are presented the answers they gave to the ques- 

16HiN OJUOU2862 R l ° P™ 1 ™? which lions they had raised, can appear 

At an early point in this beautifully E‘> e ^° He 8 el s teleological out- inadequate from the standpoint of 
illustrated book Michael Podro refers ' - ' °V' ers u are scen , as reacting more recent philosophical and 
to Rubens's painting. Coup do aga, ? s r th,s b y treating the develop- psychological approaches. 

Lance, which depicts the crucified P] enl new ar f lst J c styles as arising Where his study seems to me less 
figure of Christ being pierced by the t “ l”™? 111 , *5 s,,,on which in- satisfactory is in its mode oF pre- 

spear of a passing horseman to see «?' 5 e adaptation to fresh uses sentation; this is somewhat oblique 
whether he is dead. Podro invites us a spec fl u-, lec hmques or '■motifs", and densely-textured and does not 
to consider whether this picture, if w , h,le som . e w . cre disposed to make for easy understanding Podro 

shown to a spectator who belonged ,35, * ,r ! as originating in an essen- works with a veiy fine brush which 
to a non-Christian culture, could be Jhn ^„? ) iH eri IE ll!lve u . l,ltud 5 towards though admirably suited to the deoic- 
cxperierced by him as having the ‘(J 1 E fl dl J™ h f- rs envisaged it rather lion of matters of nuance or detaif is 
force, the poignancy, which it would S'® "A c ‘ 1n,, " u< ^ s . with various not so effective as an instrument for 
possess for one who approached it [ ™. 5 S 8 behaviour and social drawing firm outlines, ft is not diffi- 
from the standpoint of Cltristinn P racllc ?-_ A .nd although some fol- cult to aniwr-intp fhn cktU*.. - i 


j « . ’ uwiiif.yi, uuuhimiui 

and Springer being singled out as 
representative of the first; Riegl. 
Wolfflin and Warburg as representa- 
tive of the second; and Panofsky as 
representative of the third. Each of 
these writers is subjected to detailed 
consideration, the differences be- 
tween their respective approaches 
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force, the poignancy, which it would 
possess for one who approached it 
from the standpoint of Cltristinn 
ideas and beliefs. 

In doing so lie draws attention to a 
problem which uccupied a central 
place among the issues that influ- 
enced the historiography of (lie 
visual arts ns it evolved in Germany 
during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century and the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth. For it was in 
this seminal period that a succession 
of gifted writers confronted the diffi- 
cult task of tracing the connexions 
between interpreting artistic works 
Tram a historical point of view and 
treating such works ns realizing crea- 
tive possibilities that transcended flic 
social and cultural contexts in which 
they were produced. As Podro him- 
self puts it, the aim of critical history 
so understood was to demonstrate 
‘how the products of urt sustain pur- 
poses and interests which are both 
irreducible to the conditions of their 
emergence as well as inextricable 
front them. And its practitioners 
can be regarded os having attempted . 
mbeil m widely varying ways, to con- 
struct an account of art and its de- 
velopment which was sufficiently 
subtle and flexible to be able to do 
justice to both these concerns: they 


praclicc And n=' iff ™„ 8 

ofTrl i! C refl e cflS! d0rSing l,,e . noCl « n finesse wSE which he handle? indi- 
ot art as reflecting or expressing the vidual points and distinctions Rut 

Ulllnnnmv nt’ nrtidi.. i 


iuVnmZ 0 emphasize the when one would be g ate ul for a 

j&s *r *"»■"» ° f *• «™i 

changes or transformations in exclu- 
sively nrtisiic terms. — — 

dui^as “ r Patrick Gardiner 


Reports 
at first 
hand 

Historical Writing in England, 
volume two: c 1307 to the early 
sixteenth century 
by Antonia Graroden 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £30.66 

ICDM ft 7inn mnn ,r 


d£ k Colkgroifo a J d ' OW ° f M “ 6 ' of .“The.GlMn.r" (circa 1883), taken fro® 

n 8 DooK Techniques of lhe Impressionists (Orbls, £12.50). 


with the affairs of the abbey where 
they were written. Meanwhile city 
chronicles, notably the London 
Uiromcle, catered for the interests 
of the merchant classes. A growing 
number of secular clerks and laymen 
some of whom had served in the 
royal administration or as diplomats, 
turned their hands to writing contem- 
porary history or biography. 

Social change showed itself in the 
content no less than the authorship 
of chronicles. Episodes in the revolt, 
of 1381. were. described ihy some .wri- .- 

le ”;. pea SL nt unre *t appeared more 
sum y in Thomas Burton’s account of 

the IRUKllite nf h.» okk... -I ki 


kckolarship andrcsenrchLile.nS “L h «* 0 _ ri “> werk^in 5,°“’ ‘ “ ‘"SSlf 1 ‘SL" ™ r ?' dis ‘ 


, mi iiiiniiv uctiv- 

tty which - would accommodate the 
“extra-nilUtic -fqcts" or historical 
scholarship and research while ut the 
same ume making it possible to 
jppreciaiejhe essential continuity of 
artistic achievement, the works of 


hensive survey of historical works In at ff 0, nJraI dis ‘ 

> ' "rV?* ,MC the medieval period. To have com- tress resulting from the endosure 

: making i possible to pleted such an ..ndpribti™ .S movement. 

lilewS' : "!h“ n ™?ks y of fortffaraiSefsomfl ? loll L7 e midlBA a"V interests, too, were 
»r.to bcinx presented n< a , EfSt SSSlJIS , Pfr»j!S? 


H the human mind cbnstnnfly manifests S ^ many exwt only in old became more prominent; two 

. its freedom througli eh&S Slth n- some flre P^dth-century scholars in particu” 

& »■. dnd transforming the mmenal -Dra- mhi« h n L C ^ lCtine , lnte !? 3retatlQ d* ■ lar r secuiar clerk; John Rous! 
nr Vided by experience. - 6fme difficufe n ^ c « ed - ^spite nf the “gentleman bureaucrat” 

:*■ ; Podro contends that the. two , dlfnc ^ ,lies .' Dr . Gran sden sue- Wflliam Worcester - are remi-m- 


them« h' U U nc ' ,wo 

lhe wTi,,w t,, L“n,icn| U todte ™Z"lmLre s t ' h- 'cZdoi' 

, 52? 11 as a hKtdricnlly-conditioned ffie^alana nf hi . C J ,ai ? 8ed> . a . nd ^ 8 ; eve " ,n ‘he work of such* hUman- 

aettvity whose products are none the nc l # 0 j historical writing historians as Polydore Verail and 

less accessible In the menta^fe of ■£ M ore/who devffop^ 

the present hod their source in ^nceX nld.^? ^ c,a8Slca1 edition of rhetoric, Snd 
Mrtaln suggeshons thaf were origi- 0 chronicles. laid greater emphasis on natural 

tt a ? vanccd ? n ll 2£ fie ld of phlL. L of the “ usat,on than their forerunneni had 

sdphlcal aesthetics. Thus on the 1 ‘ncamatioq, gave place done. 


^ peered. Jn spite wa the “gentleman bureaucrat” 
<^he difficulties, Dr Gransden sue- WJIIiam Worcester - are remem- 
ffll« pr i* 1,ls almost, all the' bered chiefly as antiquaries. But ui 
foiown narrahve sources. .. . | spite of all the changes Dr Gransrisn 

strength of the 
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letics ’rtiis nn Vhb *ne incarnation, gave place 
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done!, 
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; After 
? the war 

! Spain 1808-1975, second edition 
by Raymond Can- 

Oxford University Press, £19.50 and 
! £9.95 

| ISBN 0 19 822127 4 and 822128 2 

Few historical works- published in re- 
i cent times can truly be considered 
miJestones in a nation's historiogra- 
phy. One which can is Raymond 
Carrs Sjjain 1808-1939 (1966), the 
first serious synthesis of nineteenth 
and early twentieth-century Spanish 
htttory and still incomparably the 

It was. especially in view of the 
aearth of monographic material then 

rs d sp ^ 3sa '‘ a Phenomenal 
achievement: huge in scale and 

X an f- t° nsi . tive in its grasp 

of Spanish realities, its insights sub- 
tle, Illuminating and often provuca- 
Sjs?. a ? d tho ® m| ro Volume infused 
I™ its ... aut S or s sceptical but 
humane liberalism. Neither in the 

■S^SSiMAS 

atr’ who,s n ° ,in - 

_ th ^ i vas nevertheless 

,ta deUghts hard 
to share with those not already im- 
mersed in things Spanish, For Carr 
^“ and r f?™ aJns a specialist writing 
for spedohsts - and for Spaniards, 
who nought the Spanish version of 

h?£ n o in enon nou8 num- 

Ders - heading him demands not only 

,anty with ft* subject .mat' 
«! ' j aIso Some , instinct iot- its 
setting; riot a man for chronological 

2? I ISEX 0 ri ■ lpgi4 » ,l y “ordered : ana^sis 




jpowela. pf Mmpaigns antLdipl^atfc nieoria ' ;p e nry \^. her^; dispiiMed uc accord- 


j ne moves 

^^er Via the flashback, the forward 
, cross-reference , thb^er^ 

1 : S q tn°fc? n f punchy one-liner. 

enjoy, he is not; for those 
x - ! ,1 '-«{ujpped to meet him ion his bWn 
f - groiiprf, easy to digest.' ? 

' C-jJvp* w e have a new edition pf’this 

a¥^S P «r il 0, R C F rec ^ ^ have 
• of ^h^ first, mums its last 

™2, p W aphs and extendcd.by two: 

P H e - rS i° ^ over Franco 
I ■ regio^ andits demise, And why not7 

: s?oi^ m^ e ^ bla u wntplete 'revi- 1 
- r ^ been » C^n can 

" r arc ^.v ■ blamed, for not embark- 
. V : ptle ,> especially since®: own 
, receiit wqrk has largely Concentrated 
:■ J&fl? y -l ars dealt with.in the new. 

: To ‘ reread, the reprinted 
-nmterial. piotecver,; Is to, appreciate 

, h TM **- 1 ***, ° { stands upr^ 

• This is .partly, no doubt/ because 
^ of S ^ nish historical scho- 
larship since the 1960s has for- 
understandable reasons, focused dis- 

^iqportionatelv^m the riffle to the 
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continued relative neglect of the 
nineteenth and very early twentieth 
centuries where the heart and real 
strength of Carr's book always lay. 
Consequently, if the sections dealing 
with the 193us do now look seriously 

- da } ed - *he bulk of what wus the first 
edition still commands confidence 
and admiration. As for the new 

I chapters, their content and argument 
already familiar in more detailed and 
discursive form to readers of Carr's 
_ rollabormive work with J. P. Fusl, 
:- dictatorship , to democracy 

d (1979), they are as ' informed, bn* 
i- Innced and vigorously presented as 
d all that has gone before, 
c Why, tlieh, should this new edition 
h nrouse a tremor of dissatisfaction? 
h Because, I think, Spain 1808-1939 
e Possessed a unity which Spain 1808- 
1975 has lost. Ciirr’s original theme, 
c the failure of liberal revolution",- 
n certainly attracted some criticism, 
il nmong other things for its emphasis 
j on political failure, its alleged Anglo- 
■) Saxon ethnocentrlsm, and nn un- 

- stnt , cd preoccupation with explaining 

- “ civil war which, It wns suggcsled, 

1 ,e ‘d Carr politically and InLoifcclual- 
t ly spellbound. Fair or not, such reac- 
: dons . illustrate the theme's import- 
; nnco: Spain 1808-1939 closed with a 
, short, sage, retrospective lament 
. oyer the poor prospects for 

nineteenth and twentieth-century 
Spanish liberalism. This has now 
gone; from the words “the Civil War 
was over” we enter the long reign of 
Francoist illiberalism, to end this 
time with a brief expression of hope 
concerning Spain’s immediate future. ; 
x ncw . chapters thus sit uncom- 
fortably with the old. not because ; 
."^y fl re better, or less good, of 
• fresher, but because they do not - 
perhaps .cannot - contribute to the 
original theme of the book. ■ ■ 
u. . f , fi na * impression resembles, 
if f ^ those attetnpts to '‘Oom^ 
plote'' Schubert’s Eighth by adding 
material from elsewhere In the 1 com- ,! 
poser Sj cation: ■ undlmlnished respect 
fo an and his works, poupldd 
J™ “ re® Conviction thaf classics ate - 
better left alon e. ■ 

Maifln BHukiiQrn J j : 

br Bltykhorn is Senior lecturer In ' 
history at, the (Jnii>ersUy of; Lancaster. 

:'.Jhe nearly 350 short biographical 
acebunfc contained in Who’s Who in 
Nati Germany »re designed by Its 

Robert Wistrich ^to reflect • ; 
the multitude o( cibss-carinCxions 
fljat made up Hiiler’i Gennariy". In- .. 
covered include not bnly. 

Q^^apb personnel, but 
“^arits lridiistria^ts, in- ' 
:®Kbretoneri , : acadeijnics, 
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BOOKS 

The God 
of Theism 


The Miracle of Theism: arguments 
for and against the existence of God 
by J. L. Mackie 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £12.50 and £4.95 

ISBN 0 19 824665 X and 824682 X 

Published after the author's death, 
this book operates within the follow- 
ing conception of philosophical justi- 
fication: 

Our beliefs in an external world, 
in other minds, and in the general 
reliability of inductive reasoning 
are all initially non-rational. We 
merely find ourselves believing 
these things, as James would say, 
for no reasons worthy of the 
name. That is why, when the scep- 
tical doubts are raised, we at first, 
and perhaps for quite a long time, 
find them unanswerable. Not hav- 
ing reached these beliefs by any 
process of reasoning, we have no 
arguments prepared and ready 
with which we could reply to the 
sceptic. Nevertheless such argu- 
ments can in the end be found. In 
these cases faith can seek and find 
the understanding to support it. 
And when understanding has thus 
supported it, our belief in these 
matters is not thereby undermined 
or corrupted (pages 214-215). 
Although we may begin by acting 
in certain ways, these ways depend 
for their sense on the support which 
rational argument provides. Reli- 
gious ways of acting need such sup- 
port too and claim to find them in 
the arguments of theism. But these 
arguments do not work. Mackie 
echoes Hume’s ironic remark that 
religious belief depends, not on 
reason, but on the miracle of faith. 
Believe the claims of theism and 
you’ll believe anything, for it really 
would take a miracle Tor them to be 
true. , . , 

But what of those who do believe 
these claims? Do they believe what is 
false, or what is unintelligible? On 
the whole, Mackie deals with theism 
as belief in what is false. Consider 
the way he talks of the belief in God 
as a person without a ; body: 

It Is sometimes doubted whether 
such descriptions can be literally 
meaningful. But there is really no 
problem about this. We knoW 
from our acquaintance with 
ourselves and other human beings, 
what a person Is.. , , Although all 
the persons we . are acquainted with 
have bodies* there is no; great diffi- 
culty in conceiving what It would 
, be for fhere to be- a person without 
a' body, and while at present one 
' can act and produce results only 
' - by, using one’s limbs or one's 
speech organs, one can imagine 
: having one's intentions fulfilled 
directly, . without such physical 
means (page 1-2). 

Most philosophers, L suspect, would 


mistake of thinking the experiences 
could be explained In one way. What 
.they should have said is that they are 
explicable is some such way. This 
section of Mackie’s book is weak 
because he nowhere tries to meet 
objections about the lack of fit be- 
tween the character of many reli- 
gious experiences and the various 
accounts reductionism of various 
kinds wants to impose on them. 
Mackie never asks himself whether 
we would always call the meaning of 
an experience an interpretation of it, 
or In what circumstances we would 
look for interpretations of experi- 
ences. 

For Mackie, religious experiences 
must be shown to make false claims 
because they Involve theism. It is 
important to realize this, otherwise 
we may wonder why, when Mackie 
says, “Since the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, and particularly through Kant's 
influence the traditional ‘proofs* of 
theistic doctrines have been widely 
rejected or abandoned" (page 177) 
he spends 10 of his 14 chapters com- 


Will and 
freedom 


ing to the unsurprising conclusion 
that we cannot argue to God's exist- 
ence from the idea of God, the exist- 
ence of the world, features of the 
world, morality, consciousness, evil, 
or religious experience. Such labours 
would not be justified simply to re- 
fute Plantinga and Swinburne’s 
attempts to restate some of the 
proofs. No, what informs such 
labours is Mackie’s assumption that 
religious belief is belief in theism. He 
equates religious belief with this par- 
ticular philosophical account of it. 
Given such a view, any attempt to 
philosophize about religion in a non- 
theistic way will automatically be 
characterized as a distortion of reli- 
gious belief. This leads Mackie to 
misunderstand what certain philos- 
ophers of religion have tried to do. 
Instead of seeing Kierkegaard as 
someone who challenged the philo- 
sophical adequacy of theism as an 
account of religious belief, Mackie 
thinks of him as someone who seeks 
short-cuts to theistic conclusions 
without heeding Lhe reasoning such 


conclusions need. Similarly, philos- this, however, would be to go radi- 
ophers influenced by Wittgenstein cally against Mackie’s conception of 
are seen, not as challenging theism's philosophical justification I men- 
characterization of belief, but as phi- tioned at the outset. We might well 
losopners who want religion without find that far from our initial non- 
be i'f " . ■ .• rational active responses standing in 

Mackie complains, need of rational justifications, such 

To talk of God , Phillips claims, justifications will themselves be 
is not to refer to an individual, an Found to be grounded in responses 

object. But then what is it? ... which stand in need of no such jusli- 

Eyen if we understand faith as ficalion. This would be ns true of 
being primarily trust and reliance w hat Mackie calls “our beliefs in an 
rather than factual belief it still external world” as it would be of 
needs as object; one cannot rely religious faith, 

vrithout reJying on something But all this would be a far cry 

(page -26). from the way in which Mackie phil- 

There is no objection to saying that osophizes in this book. In so far as 
God is the object of faith, but not all he is criticizing philosophers who, 
objects of faith are objects. To see arguing in the same way, try to show 
how relying on God is different from the reasonableness of religious belief, 
other forms of reliance, and how he succeeds in showing why their 
analogies with these other forms can- labours are in vain, 
not yield the meaning which reliance 

on God has, we would need to ex- ' — — _ 

amine the contexts in which religious D. Z, Phillips 

reliance has its home. In doing so, — 

attention would have to be paid to D. Z. Phillips is professor of philos- 
concept-format ion in religion. To do oplty at University College, Swansea. 


Will and Political Legitimacy: a 
critical exposition of social contract 
theory In Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, 
Kant and Hegel 
by Patrick Riley 

Harvard University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 674 95316 9 

“What more certain foundation can 
obligation among men have, than the 
free agreement of him who obligates 
himself?" asked Rousseau. The 
attraction of the concept of the social 
contract was never purely a matter of 
explaining how naturally free crea- 
tures could (and did) find themselves 
everywhere in chains. What it princi- 
pally offered to those great seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century think- 
ers who found it attractive was a 
means of explaining how political 
power could be legitimate and how 
the free and responsible agency of 
individual men could be reconciled 
with their political obligations. 

Modem contractarian thinking, 
predominantly American in 'prove- 
nance, has been directed less persis- 
tently towards the explication of poli- 
tical obligation -than towards the 
analysis of social justice. Jhis shift' in 
focus plainly reflects the centrality of 
the ethics of economic distribution, to 
modern politics. Th? contract serves 


thors. As a historical interpretation 
his treatment leaves some important 
lacunae, ignoring, for example,' Hob- 
bes's carctul confrontation with the 
challenge of scepticism and failing to 
grasp, in the case of Locke, the close 
connexion between his conviction of 
the demonstrability of ethics and his 
painstaking account of the epistemic 
status of moral categories. In addi- 
tion, the somewhat anachronistic 
presumptions behind his approach 
prompt some mildly quaint observa- 
tions about his victims; but they do 
not lead him seriously to distort the 
thinking of any of them. 

The emphasis on will as the found- 
ation of political legitimacy, a Christ- 
ian legacy to the modern world, 
raises two interesting questions, on 
both of which Riley sheds some 
light. The first, which he takes as his 
major theme, is what precisely con- 
fers such a special dignity upon the 
free agency of individual human 
beings. The second, perhaps politi- 
cally and culturally more pressing 
today, is how far it can be right to 
correlate political duty with the liber- 
ty of spontaneity. For understand- 
able reasons none of Riley's philo- 
sophers found this 1 blunt correlation 


history of political theory than it is to 
modern political philosophy. But 
Riley is not simply in error in believ- 
ing it to contribute to the latter 
genre also. The fact that it is able, 
out of its own resources, to do so 
testifies once more to the superiority 
in political philosophy of tne early 
modern over the relatively recent. 

John Duun 

John Dunn is a fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. 


In two 
camps 


Paradigms, Thought, and Language 
by Ivaua MarkovA 
Wiley, £15.95 
ISBN 0 471 10196 6 


Wben Mackie considers the effects of 
Hume and Kant's criticisms on Swin- 
burne's restatement of the argument 
from design, however, he concludes 
that the objections “remain in, force 
against Swinburne's restatement of 
it, and, I surmise, against all possible 
reconstructions” (page 149, my, ita- 
lics). Here, be seems to be objecting 
to what is unintelligible, not paerely 
false, 1 

For the most part, Mackie char- 
acterizes proofs of the existence of 
God as failing. in the battle of prob- 
abilities. Thev are pot accused of 
incoherence. Tne same is true of 
Maekle's treatepient of religious ex- 
perience. He' attacks attempts to 
prove the existence of God from the 
existence of religious experience.- He 
also has problems in calling the ex- 
perience religious, . if this is taken to 
mean that religious ideas ’ art ; -Con- 
stitutive of the experience. To call an 
experience “religious" in that sense, 
for Mackie,' would be to adopt a 
Hypothetical explanation of it which 
is falser The correct hypotheses con- 
cerning these experiences are bf the 
kind provided by Feuerbach, Freud 
and Engels. These writers made the 

^ i • ‘ ' ■ '• * 
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an expository convenience- By con- 
trast, in the heyday of the social 
contract, as Rousseau’s question sug- 
gests, the role of the contract itself 
was of more pressing significance. A 
truly free agent is most indubitably 
bound by his or her own free will 
and act. 

The initial inspirations of Patrick 
Riley’s book were fairly diverse; run- 
ning, for example, from Michael 
Oakeshott to Jonn Rawls. But its 
principal impetus plainly derives 
from a -sense of these disparities be- 
tween the scope - and theoretical 
ambition, of the works of . the great 
contractarian philosophers of .-the 
seventeenth ana eighteenth centuries 
and the comparatively modest aspire-: 
tions of their widely admired modern 
emulators. What Riley wishes to do 
is to recapture the full power and 
reach of the original contractarian 
tradition and to reconstruct the 
achievements of this tradition in such 
a way that it can articulate modem 
Anglo-Saxon moral and political in- 
tuitions in a manner acceptable to. 
modem Anglo-Saxon philosophical 
f sensibilities. Will and Political Legi- 
timacy is a preliminary exercise to- 
wards this endeavour; and Riley's 
own claims' for the degree of ilts 
success are disarmingly modest. 


It treats the writings of five great 
philosophers: Hobbes, Locke, Rous- 
seau, Kant and Hegel, npt oil of 
whom offer clearly contractarian 
accounts of political legitimacy and 
at least, one of whom notoriously 
shows little deference towards the 
idea of a free will. Riley, himself, is-! 
not an elegant or incisive writer. But 
he makes a sustained (and reason- 
ably successful) attempt to under- 
stand the intentions of his five au-, 

. , ..iii: ; .■ . iv \ < to .li'V 'u 


attractive; and Hegel in fact express- 
ed the demerits of the. proposal as 
compellingly as anyone has- eVer 
done. (More recent attempt? to press 
this line of thought, such as Robert 
Paul' Wolffs In Defence of 'Andttk- 
ism , have served only tb underline 
the cogency of Hegel's conclusions.) 
Yet unless political obligation can be 
correlated somehow , wlih the liberty 
of spontaneity it is bud tb see ho w it 
can posse&s for modem liberal indi- 
vidualists the peculiar certainty 1 in 
foundation which Rousseau invokes. 

Riley’s frontal assault on the con- 
cept of the will itself is perhaps less 
successful. The contrast between 
voluntary and involuntary is a very 
complex and vague phenomenologic- 
al distinction within human experi- 
ence, both personal and social. Its 
practical importance and existential 
urgency for all human beings is per- 
sistently obvious in everyday life, pri- 
vate as much as political. No doubt it 
gains' handsomely in philosophical 
dignity If endowed 'with a coherent 
metaphysical theory of moral causal-. 

; ity, as in the work , of Kant. 1 . But it 
does not seein likely that its 'political 
strengths. ' and weaknesses wifl:> be . 
much altered.by such supplementa- 
tion. ■ • •_ . 

!. . Kant- emerges in Riley's handling ' 
as- the most adequate contractarian 
theorist, not because he actually does 
base political legitimacy upon the 
free choice of individuals; but be- 
cause he 'offers a far more elaborate 
analysis and defence, of the freedom 
of the will than any Other thinker has 
ever done; To suppose that con- 
tractarian theory is most! in heed of 
Teinfbteement at this, particular point 
is to presume that its mpst pressing 
. weakness is the metaphysical par- 
lousness 'of the distinction between 
voluntary and involuntary .huriian 
performances. But Oven on, Riley's 
own showing more crucial weaknes- 
ses surely lie elsewhbre; above; al(: in 
the implausibillty of the -iUtimpt: to" 
specify a sufficient, and 1 convincingly 
direativb schedule Of political jdijty in 
terms of the free choices lOfVnot 
necessarily very tastefully of efflea- , 
cidnsly socialized individuals! ' i , 

• j' WfU and - Political ''Legitimacy i? a 
more ! successful contribution; to . the 

; I-V l '.if':'; V-l‘ 


Dr Markova is a psychologist with a 
background education iri Czechoslo- 
vakia which plainly Involved a good 
deal of philosophy. She Is thus more 
sensitive than many psychologists to . 
the more generel philosophical, issued 
which lie. behind current psychologic- 
al thinking. Her book starts from the 
belief that such thinking .will implicit- , 

, ly involve some general presupposi- ' 
tions which opght to be tpade expjir 
. dt. It is her pitting that two qpposed . 
i sets of such presuppositions, a Car- 
tesian and a Hegelian set, guide radi- 
cally different types of psychological 
inquiry. 

Much of the book is 'concerned 
with pri outline, : often in some hlstor- ' 
ical detail, of these philosophical pre- 
suppositions. To a professional 
psychologist, indeed, the work, may 
seem more philosophy than ps v choir 
ogy. Dr Markova; however, Ms an- 
xious also tp demonstrate . in some 
detail the consequences of these .pre- 
suppositions for actual research prog- 
rammes, and the remainder, of the 
book offers surveys of recent jisycha- 
logical inquiry carried ; out, ntit al- . 
ways consciously, under- the influence 
of - the two general schemes. . 

-It is h?r view that most work in 
recent: cognitive and behaviourist 
psychology leans . on the- Cartesian ' 
model, while -the Hegelian: ,altema 7 
tl ve is nevertheless 1 preferable.;: It 1 is 
not that the Cartesian model is whol- 
ly inappropriate 1 to- psychology, for il 
may remain useful where research 
can trentr human beings as if they 
were simply machines. But the Hege- . 
lian model does full justice tp the 
human agent as' a- person, -and, Dr 
Markova suggests,., suqh a ;. view, is 
preferable on both intellectual and 
moral grounds: 

Dr Markova is strongly influenced 
in her own thinking .by . the views of 
Thomas. .Kuhn. She -implies, that 
psychology itself is ip a -Kuhn 1 * 0 - J'cri- - 
sis 1 ' iri which '. the - Cartesiap * 'and 4 
Hegelian paradigms arc in conflict. I 


spent so much energy refuting.. 
Otherwise it would be nt best puz- 
zling that the Cartesian paradigm 
nevertheless underpins even be- 
haviourist research. Instead the 
Cartesian picture represents a much 
more general signpost to certam 
methods of psychological investiga- 
tion. The alternative, Hegelian, pic- 
ture is less well represented in 
psychology, but is illustrated from 
the work of Heider, Rommetveit. 
and Rubinstein. 

To an outsider it seems plausible 
to represent the human and social 
sciences as currently in a state of 
hesitant uncertainty. In psychology 
the earlier enthusiasm for a tough 
behaviourism is in conflict with the 
rise of so-called “cognitive science”, 
one version of which is well exempli- 
fied in the work of Daniel Dennett. 
Dr Markova, however, seems to be- 
lieve that these alternative views are 
fundamentally rather similar, and 
need to be contrasted with her Hege- 
lian model, [n a similar way, 
although one he 

- sympathetic to a recent etnphasis~orf- 
r human beings as persons In the work 
of such philosophers as.D. W 4 . Jrfam*. 
lyn and Rom Harrd, she re/eqis.such 
a view on the ground that it prevents 
. . psychology from being genuinely ^ci-i 
.'entific. • .; •'-? 

A book ; of . this kind,, linking 
psychology . wiffi philosophy, wifi' 

, draw 1 fire, from both .sides. Philo-, 
sbphcrs will want to raise queries 
about the definition of the competing 
paradigms. Not oil philosophers -in 
the Cartesian tradition. . regard the. 
mind as passive. It remains' puzzlfng 
that behaviourism should apparently 
rest on .a view of the mind as lndi- ' 
vidual rather .Ilian social. Despite the ' 
current fashion for Hegelifln. her- 
meneuiic and holistic ideas iri (he 


philosophy of social science these 
fashions still need clarification. 

On the Side of psychology it deeds . 
to be asked how 'strong (he con- ' 
nexion is between the philosophical 
presuppositions arid the illustrated , 
psychological research. I suspect that 
some of the Cartesian exemplars 
might not recognize their alleged 
presuppositions. But these questions .< 
are worth asking, and their answers 
might resolve some Uncertainty in 
the fields of human and social sden- 
_ce. It would be a pity if Dr Marko- -i 
"va's book was not allowed, to gener- / 
ate such a debate merely -on the . 
ground that it belongs neither simply 
to . philosophy nor : simply to 
psychology. ., -i \ 

Graham Bird '■ 

Graham Bird is prpfessor of phiioso- ; 
phy of the University of Manchester. 


What distinguished the ; two! ipora- 
digtns is that-, in the Cartesian 
'’Account the ' mind ' is seen a$.> indi- 
vidualistic, static, passive, and analy- 
tic, while in the. Hegelian the .mind is 
viewed as -soda), r dynamic, active, 
and hermeneutic. 'Phiioso pliers i will 
note with relief that thri Cartesian 
model !has nothing 'to-.: do with , the - 
standard dualism which 1 they -have 

:■ /,' *> 'j* i •• ii.i 
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Miscue 
analysis 

Language and Literacy: the selected 
writings of Kenneth S. Goodman 
edited and Introduced by 
Frederick V. Gollasch 
Volume one: Process, Theory, 

Research 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £15.50 
ISBN Q 7100 0875 9 
Volume two: Reading, Language and 
the Classroom Teacher 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £14.95 
ISBN 0 7100 9005 6 

When we read books or chapters or 
letters we do so, on the whole, be- 
cause we want to find out what these 
have to say. So it seems churlish to 
cavil when a child fluffs this word or 
that if he maneges none the less to 
get the sense of the passage absolute- 
ly right. This point has been made by 
. Kenneth Goodman for some time 
now, and I take it to be his main 
point. Mistakes which preserve the 
text’s meaning are not really mis- 
takes at all, according to Goodman. 
In fact some time ago he decided to 
eschew the word “mistake" 
altogether and use “miscue" instead: 
hence his now widely used technique 
“miscue analysis". 

Goodman argues that reading is a 
“psycho! inguishc guessing game”. 
Children, ne claims, take naturally to 
using the meaning of a passage to 
work out what the next sentence or 
phrase means. Since meaning is what 
reading is about we should, if we 
follow his argument, encourage such 
guessing and avoid like the plague 
other strategies which concentrate on 
decoding single words or, \yorse-stilVr~ 
g ^".M|iy~ IIPL TTTT^r~ l> 'Trrni to be Good- 
MpBBMRrf particular bugbear: it is a 
^ method which may lead, he admits, 
to some early successes but which is 
unnatural and in the end may pro- 
duce poor reading because, ft dta 
tracts children from the main aim of 
reading, which is to arrive at the 
text's meaning. Reading tests, and 
particularly tests in which children 
have to read a series of single uncon- 
nected words, fare almost as badly at 
* Goodman's bands: they too have no- 
thing much to do with real reading. 

It . Is a simple and attractive idea, 
and by the time one has finished 
with this, very large collection it still 
seems simple but, I am. sorry, to say, 
a great deal less attractive. Repeti- 
tion is the book's most serious prob- 
lem. Never before have \ read a 
book which makes the same points in 
much the same way so many times. 
There .are 45 papers here by Good- 
man himself, and as far ns I can see, 
they say much the same thing, often 
With exactly the same turn of phrase 
and the same examples. Even the 
titles reflect this tedious . regurgita- 
tion; “Let's dump the uptight model 
m English," and “Uptight ain't 
right’" sound startlingly the same, 
and *n met their , contents are start- 
lingly thesame. 

Nqf , I : am afraid, is this the only 
reason why the reader's excitement' 
soon i wanes, 1 Goodman's, negnlive 
. «yle is qffputting and unconvincing. 
Straw men and women stalk these 
.pages. The most despicable is the 
person who advocates: "phonics” 

;• ; ^09, demands that.it is taught by rote 
,i , methods, who knows ndthTiig of (an- 
KUage and thinks it ugimponant. and 
i yhp^qvtr.thinks pf llnguistic unils 
InVgcr, ban the Word. Such- fa, person 
Indeed be all softs of a mons- 
. .. ter, but' Where Is he to be found? I 

S apeiit. tfikt Goodman | s bolstering 
S own pase by contrastmcMt witfi 
o ideis: of fictitious 1 biinglcrs. 

: S'### ‘he .case Itself? Tliat 
.. ;.v ’ n,;n^s -had considerable 'success -'is 
jclear early on. in this 
• ■■■'! • - ‘ ?2Si. ■ i hfhiself Htuggests 

?J& ; -Iff '• Jmppjrdaliif jttott : its 

;cWm ; that they them- 

r Much , bf the 


too, when he argued that there is a 
positive side to children’s depend- 
ence on context. But the theory has 
some difficulties, most of which cen- 
tre around Goodman's pet hates. 

Take “phonics”. Goodman insists 
that there is only one reading pro- 
cess. his reading process, but this 
seems unnecessarily limiting. Surely 
children are flexible enough to use 
more than one strategy at the same 
time when they are reading, and the 
kind of strategy which depends on 
phonological analysis and which is 
taught by “phonics" could be one of 
these. After all such phonological 
analysis need not be nearly as un- 
natural linguistically as Goodman im- 


slon of a restricted set of topics, but 
does not get very far into many of 
the issues in reading research, and 
speculation is restrained. As many 
who are seen as the potential read- 


plies. Very early on in their life 
children take to rhymes and allitera- 
tion, and these are activities which 
involve detailed phonological analysis 
of sounds within words. There is also 
a great deal of evidence that this sort 
of phonological analysis plays an ex- 
tremely important part in the early 
stages of writing and spelling, but 
writing and spelling receive very little 
attention in these two volumes. 

Another serious difficulty is that 
Goodman's pleas for a psycholinguis- 
ts approach to reading lack meat. 
There is in the end remarkably little 
about linguistics or psycholinguistics 
in these pages. Chomsky's distinction 
between deep and surface structures 
crops lip: so, very regularly, does the 
point that text involves grammar and 
meaning. But there is virtually no- 
thing about the developments in 
psycholinguistics which over the past 
ten years have made the subject so 
exciting and which are crucially re- 
levant to the study of reading for 
meaning, such as case grammars and 
the concern with pragmatics and with 
problems like anaphoric reference 
and deixis. 

The best parts of this book are the 
summaries of Goodman’s approach 
written by Gollasch and by Cam- 
bourne, and a long and helpful 
appendix which sets out the details 

rrri. . OntRflnan’s hectoring and 
arrogant style, and by a general lack 
or content. These volumes could be 
the most expensive miscue of them 
all. 

P. E. Bryant . , , 

P. E. Bryant is Waffs Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Ox- 
ford. 


The printed 
word 


Orthography and Word Recognition 
In Reading • 
by Leslie Henderson 
Academic Press, £27.80 
ISBN 0 12 30520 3 

The process of Reading: a cognitive ’ . 

analysis of fluent reading and 

learning to read 

byD. C. Mitchell 

Wiley, £16.50 

IS$N 0 471 10199 0 

In recent years .a great deal of in- 
terest has bpen expressed in the pro- 
cesses underlying skilled reading. Tf 
cognitive psychologists have ahythina 
useful to say, about processes ofrec- 
ogmtion of lthe printed,- word, and 
about the derivation of the meanings 
ot sentences, then we might have 
expected, these, two discussions to 
prwentiLnoWqVer.bbth tread very 
warily, through; the methodological 
jungle, and although cautious coiiciu- 
sionrare hlways, appreciated, neither 
of these • authors seems prepared to. 
resolve 5 controversy. Tins might. be : 
because it is still too early fofus t6 
W' ^ctuslons abagt word 


til ?- ‘ ^ . n® wperimehtal dei 

i.^oks ^ direetbd 'towards 
those .With ,nn infanit':. 


: % ■#; # : wffiSt : Tome : 


,l r i ^° es contain 
Wfl^stehcies,:it will titobably 


cli fe ■ :^;juceh 

V* ’He ,was'| Surely right, ■ 


however, ts something of an cnigma. 
• ^ «tremely detailed In its discus* 
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being selective, and therefore of 
greatest use to the new postgraduate 
student, for it provides a synopsis of 
recent research which will aid the 
early literature review. 

The title of Henderson’s book is 
an accurate statement of the con- 
tents, for it is not a book about 
reading so much as the relationships 
between different orthographies and 
word recognition procedures. The 
section on reading sentences, for in- 
stance, is lamentably brief, and 
appears as an afterthought to a dis- 
cussion of the mental lexicon. There 
is very little on reading beyond word 
recognition, and nothing at all on the 
assimilation of meaning from text. 

The first of three equally sized 
sections of the book deals with 
orthographic systems for representing 
language. It contains a misplaced 
chapter on speech perception, but is 
otherwise coherent, and contains the 
most useful reviews. The second sec- 
tion concerns more familiar evidence 
of phonological mediation in word 
recognition, using evidence from skil- 
led readers, but also considering the 
syndrome known as acquired dyslex- 
ia. This is slightly surprising. In a 
recent review of a text on the 
psychological implications of this syn- 
drome, Henderson concluded that in- 
consistencies observed between pa- 
tients may indicate that "some or 
even all of the acquired dyslectic's 
reading performance may be medi- 
ated by strategies that are inventions 
peculiar to these patients". It seems 
strange then to find Henderson ra- 
ying upon data of these “strategic 
inventions" in his own book. 

The final segiflp^mr -^gua ’ Wo rc T 
recogmtKnP not unduly dependent 
upon the earlier sections, and relates 
to much of the content of Mitchell's 
book. 

Given Henderson’s discussions of. 
methodological procedures and the 
number of comments to suggest that 
conclusions cannot be reached about 
Ibsucs which are judged to merit ex- 
tensive discussion, the book gives the 
impression that it was written too 
early. Rather than attempting to pro- 
vide cohesive summaries when clo- 

\ a PP arenti y unobtainable, 
efforts shou Id perhaps be devoted to 
toe collection of conclusive evidence. . 

Mitchell’s book is readable and" 
coherent, but contains rather too 
many omissions and logical errors for 
It to be described as a satisfactory 
. summary of the state of the art. He 
too has a tendency to avoid conclu- 
sions and also sees issues in terms of 
dichotomies. Theories lire pitted 
against each other, rather than pro- 
cesses identified and cbgnitive activi- 
ties described. 

Starting with a . chapter on the ex- 
traction of information from print, 
which includes d narrow review of 
the literature on eye-movements dur- 
ing reading, we are introduced to the 
importance of visual memory in the 
integration of information 'across 

fixations. This, is a weU-worked argu- 
ment, and uses just the right amotint 
of ^empirical detail without getting 
tied up wilh ; the methodologies in- 
volved in the “masking" procedure. 

■ The chapters. Qn word recognition 
and sentence comprehension contain 
traditional reviews, with a compari- 

BTckfrW 1 ^* 1 model and 

feioghitian as: ; a process. with; anto- 
■ W“h?pon^ts,- although Mjichdii 
£ l qc od sl ? tei U in. hi? ; view,' and- 
5 .•MSJ* mteroretation bf tame 
of the evidence. iHe . concludes that 
“oyntomatic because 
• Sir. ' respond with- 

put 'interference (0 an auditoiy sti- 

; sama timc M ' deeding 

EL. 1 !- ^ ^Wiitfori had- been 
' SiPB!? ' he thei.au cjK 

■'{?$ & would: riot have suffered. 

: tfon : taay be automatic without “the 
v. ^rccoghitlon pfocesses beinl so. 

. IrdnclilsiOris , coirie 

.frpm the discussion of. the influence 
of context during sentence 'processing ■ 
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(where the data from some experi- 
ments are presented in arbitrary pre- 
ference to the data from others), and 
from the discussion of the influence 
of pictures during reading (where un- 
published data collected by Mitchell's 
undergraduate students are given 
preference over established work in 
the refereed literature). 

Mitchell finishes with a brave 
chapter on “learning to read", which 
attempts to place evidence from 
cognitive psychology into an applied 
setting. This is an admirable mten- 
, tion, and should generate a dialogue 
with educationists, but in this case 
the recommendations are rather brief 
and abrupt. 

Reading is a cognitive skill ideally 
suited to Investigation using the well- 
developed analytical tools available 
to the psychologist. When they are 
applied appropriately, we shall be in 
jioQSlion-to provide educationists 
with descriptions of the mental activ- 
ity of readers of differing ability, and 
teaching practice can only benefit. 
The only conclusion from these two 
attempts, however, is that the useful 
descripti on is not yet available. 

Geoffrey Underwoo d 

Geoffrey Underwood is lecturer In 
psychology at the University of Not- 
tingham. 


of grants is eternal vigilance". This 
military investment has now tapered 
off - largely because of the success 
of these earlier applied studies. It is 
interesting to trace the chronology of 
research in Davis and Parasuraman’s 
comprehensive bibliography: of the 


many hundreds of reports published 
between 1953-59 they find that 72 
are still substantive references. These 


Eternal 

vigilance 

The Psychology of Vigilance 
by D. R. Davies and R. ParaShiraman 
Academic Press, £15.80 
ISBN 0 12 206180 2 

Human experimental psychology 
badly needs good publicist. It % 
unfortunate that most people have 
little idea what experimental psycho- 
logists do, arid that ■ the common im- 
pression is that psychological re- 
search is either trite, or silly, or so 
abstract in. conception: that it can 
have no application, 

Davis and Parasuraman’s book 
provides an excellent argument to 
the contrary from forty years re- 
search on human vigilance. 

By. convention vigilance" < has 
■ come to refer to the maintenance of 
aiertness over tong periods of time, 
and to the ability to sustain selective 
attention for some types of events 
'. while Ignoring btherS. - Rcseafch on 
vigilance was Initiated by an applied 
problem encountered by RAF coas- 
tal command during World War Hi 
On long flights over the Bay of Bis* 
c&y and _ tfc gprtiv Atlantic radar 
detections -of Gorman ■ U-boats seL 
dom occurred towards the end of 
observers : - watches. Laboratory 
simulations of radar detection fas2 
b X N. ; Hi - Mackworth : showed that 
‘his .was not' an example of prescient 
synchrdnicity- by the G^rman .Navy, 
limitation 

: common;' to gll : human beings who 
_ heve'to keep watch* for faint, irifre- 
;.q!jpt signals under tnptiotonous.ton- 
iditions even for .periods' as short as 
Jo . minute^, j- ■■■,: ± 

an ? i0 * fes 0{ t !}P Cold 
■War, and , the coiicofoifant devrilop- 
mem of enormous radar- installations 

I^rmv ?°i nSl 1 e -. ab!e g0 ^ ertimenl ifl - 
in vlgllan , c ? r«se^h during 
the 1950s - provoking the wry joke 
among psychologists ; that “the price 


cad , which reports were mostly based on mllit- 
3ence from ary applications. The 215 reports 
i an applied dted from the period 1960-67 begin 
Table mten- to resolve complex theoretical issues 
e a dialogue and to extend applications of work to 
in this case a variety of industrial monitoring and 
rather brief process-control tasks, to the pertonn- 
, ... .. „ ance of anaesthetists during simu- 
skill ideal] v lated surgical operations, to long- 
ing the well- distance driving, to the television 
ils available monitoring of motorways and public 
co . ‘“fY ®{ e concourses, to aviation, to the con- 
e snail be in trol of nuclear power plants and to a 
educationists great variety of other necessary tasks 
ncntal activ- m which lapses of attention are 
[ ability, and hazardous. Tne authors of the papers 
|nly benefit, reviewed may truly claim that the 
in these two industrialized worla is a safer place 
at “J® useful because of their work. 
railable - The next cycle of 192 studies dted 

for the period 1968-74 extend re- 
Ou search to individual differences In 

vigilance, to the effects of loss of 

' lecturer In sleep, to the relation of alertness to 
rafty of Not- diurnal changes in body-temperature 
and to changes In electrocncephalo- 
gram and other electrophysiofogicdl 
indices. Wo come upon intriguing 
discoveries such as that people who 
are dasslfied os "introverts" and “ex- 
troverts" in pcndl and paper perso- 
nality tests indeed have differences In 

e basal nrousnl level nnd' also have 

characteristically different diurnal 

_____ body-temperature cycles. Introverts 

ncc | entJ to worm up early in the morn- 

tara&uraman ng 80 t0 rise early, but they also 
cool down earlier in the oveuing and 
tend to go to bed earlier, Extroverts 
. ore cool and sluggish early in the 

psychology mof ning hut warm up gradually and 
iliciste. It is sta Y warm nnd ljvely later. Alertness 
people have varies with body temperature, and so 
ental psycho- w 'ri 1 time of day, differently for thf 
common im- . .. 

lological re- , Fubhcations cited from the period 
r silly, or so ^ are fewer In number (126), a 
that it can decline that seems to be due to re- 
ductions in research funding rather 
man’s book J®” to toe joss of fruitful applies 
argument to “Qns, or of theoretical Impetus in ad 
ty years re- expanding field. The most recent 
nee. papers develop ; models of human 

piance" < has Performance which help us to under* 
tin tenancy of stand changes . ip, alertness as children 
lods Of tirpe, Stw up or as :,adults grow old; to 
tain selective undqrttand sotae of the attentiopal 
of events correlates, of mental illness, of rten- 
Research on ,tel ^ubnormality. of brain damage 
ly an applied an d the side-effects of drugs (for 
y -RAF cons- .example, the “hangover" effects of 
orld War Hi - barbiturates - and other hypnotics). 

* Bay of Bis* Th e y< point to Useful collaboratiohs 

■ betWflP.n nnArlmut.) _n...kAUm«h 


,. ' li; . WimilUWUKV W4 - 

traditional collaborations with'v en- 
gineers,.. •• 

, Davis and Farasuramqn’s review Is 
not calculated- to wjri popular ack- 
nowledgement for this field ' They 
cover tne literature, In: a concise ana 
unsensatlonaj- Way. . Their book is a 
reyjew for graduates planning re- 
^aren in this arei pr for experts whp. 
need a coqydnieitt reference source. 
It.iij foo depse. add detailed for use 

■ *3 gn undergraduate text. • , 

Patrick Rabbltt \ 

Patrick 1 Rnbbltt i < Is • professor ■; of 
psychology, at ' tthe University t .■ of 
Durham. >•. J 
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Rules of 
the game 

Winning the Games Scientists Play 
by Carl J. Slndermann 
Plenum Press, £10.05 
ISBN 0 306 41075 3 

Scientific research is a calling, a phi- 
losophy, a creative art - and also a 
career. It cannot be pursued in soli- 
tude. Scientists are taught the tech- 
nical skills of research, Dut they get 
no formal guidance on the behaviour 
that will be expected of them outside 
the laboratory. Dr Sindermann’s 
objective is “to explore, with some 
reasonable good humour, balance, . 
wit, skill and insight the complex 
subject of Interpersonal relations in . 
science." It is a worthy subject, but , 
complex indeed. 

In many respects, scientists live 
quite ordinary lives. Like everybody 
else, they have to “evaluate the roles 
of women and men", “cope with 
bureaucracy and bureaucrats’’ , “par- 
ticipate in committee meetings", and 
generally strive to “move up , on and 
out" until they are “getting and using 
power". In the chapters on these 
topics there is little of interest. The 
author's sentiments are so trite that 
he seems to imagine that scientists 
escape all the traumas of early adult- 
hood, never read romantic novels, 
nor even understand what is going 
on when they watch Dallas on televi- 
sion. Surely they are not such dum- 
mies as that. 

They do need to learn, however, 
about writing and editing scientific 
papers, speaking about their research 
m public, attending, chairing and 
organizing scientific meetings, getting 
professional recognition , exercising 
scholarly authority, and other charac- 
teristic social roles of the scientific 
life. Most of this advice is sensible 
and shrewd : enough', .iMtftptygh .,at 
times - as seems usual in mahuals of - 
personal behaviour - absurdly 
sententious. It is, I suppose, just 
conceivable that a starry-eyed gradu- 
ate student might imagine that 
“world-class scientists" are “uniform- 
ly astute, urbane, perceptive, in- 
teresting professionals . . . politically 
aware . . . diplomatic by instinct ana 
training . . . sensitive to nuances of 
interpersonal relationships, and . 
often (my italics) superb scientists": 
not even Polonius would have been 
so unctious, in private, about the 
great ones of his acquaintance. 

It Is quite true,' as toe author con- 
tinually emphasizes, that the best 
way to succeed in science is to do 
"superb” te search. It is still, in many 
respects, a career that is open' to the 
talented, where sheer technical vir- 
tuosity is sought out and rewarded, 
and where the work itself can give 
immense personal satisfaction. But it 
does. have its own peculiar “rules", 
which one ought to be aware of, 
even if one decides not to follow 
them. Some of these are merely 
practical precepts , such as not trying 
to cram too many ideas into a short 
lecture; Others are matters of eti- 
quette, such as acknowledging the 
help of assistants and technicians in a 
published paper. Others, again, are 
deeply entrenched traditions, such as 
that tne chairperson of a conference 
session is chosen for scientific 1 emi- 
nence rather than competence at 
. handling the business. Finally - and 
most difficult of alt to obey in spirit - 
there ate prescriptive norms, such as 
.that all discovery claims should be 
. factually honest and conceptually ori- 
ginal jn every detail. 

. ■ : The trouble is that these rules are 
mostly contrary to our own selfish 
- instincts, and ate not even consistent 
■ with one another. It is in the' contra- 
dictions of social life that we most 
need advice. It is all very well to 
Insist, for example, that the chairper- 
son shobld; cut speakers off wnen 
their allotted tihie is up; Dr'Sinder- 
mann should tell us now lie deals 
.'with the compulsive egotist who says 
“I’m jiist coming to my final point" 
/and goes on for another quarter of 
..ari hour, without himself then seem- 
. ing unforgivably rude. Again, it can- 
not be- doubted that reviewing a 
manuscript is a difficult art| calling 
'/■ for competence, time, analytical. abil- 


ity, diplomacy, firmness, and so on, 
but the practical professional prob- 
lem is how much effort is worth 
devoting to this apparently thankless 
and often ineffectual task. By what 
criteria ought one then to decide 
whether a paper should be pub- 
lished; and is it a rule always to be 
gentle rather than savage m a re- 
feree’s report, or simply a piece of 
worldly wisdom to curb one's con- 
tempt for shoddy work? 

In spite of its title, with its echoes 
of Stephen Potter (“How to Win 
Games without Actually Cheating"), 
this book foils to convey the essential 
tension between personal motives 
and the collective good in all social 
interaction. The author recognizes 
that competition and controversy are 
normal in the scientific world, but 
does not seem to appreciate that the 
essence of the notion of “games- 
manship" is that there are techniques 
of exploiting this competitiveness for 
personal advantage. He is scornful of 
the more disreputable versions of 
this, which involve actual cheating, 
but does not arm his readers against 
the subtler ploys and counterploys 
which may be used on them, or 
which they may themselves be temp- 
ted to use. 1 would not wish to sound 
cynical, but my advice would be to 
read William Cooper’s The Struggles 
of Albert Woods (1952) before put- 
ting oneself at the mercy of a PhD 
supervisor, or accepting any post of 
responsibility in the scientific profes- 
sion. 

John Ziman 

John Ziman is visiting professor in 
the departments of social and econo- 
mic studies and humanities at Im- 
perial College, London. 


the study of biology at school by 
placing greater emphasis on the 
physical sciences and mathematics as 
the most suitable entry qualifications 
into their undergraduate courses. 

The difficulty of pursuing this poli- 
cy is that many able students never 
have an opportunity to take a real 
interest in biology at school and 
never really contemplate a biological 
or medical career. This altitude tends 
to relegate biology to a low status 
science subject; and this seems to be 
especially problematical in Scotland. 
Moreover, for those that do even- 
tually come to medicine or biology 
from a physical science background, 
few first-year undergraduate courses 
make allowance for the lack of back- 
ground in biology, but assume in- 
stead some knowledge and compe- 
tence. As the author says, “the prob- 
lems associated with transition are 
particularly troublesome in biological 
sciences, mainly because of the varie- 
ty of qualification and previous ex- 
perience of biology within a first year 
class.” 

The remedy for these problems 
must be the shared responsibility of 
both secondary and tertiary teachers. 
The key (as this and other studies 
show) lies in the wav in which scien- 
ce is taught - namely greater emph- 
asis on independent work and prob- 
lem-solving both of a practical and 
theoretical nature; as well as know- 
ing where to look for and retrieve 
relevant information. In this respect, 
biology is just as valuable an educa- 
tion as tne physical sciences; be- 


probably the most helpful for the 

non-specialist, especially the intro- I .1111 IIj| 

ductoty chapter in which Amann 

draws together the main conclusions . 

from the rest of the book. In the two |\|C|||pT £)f*V 

final chapters Hanson discusses the Idl ▼ 

experience of the Soviet Union as an ** 

importer of foreign technology and fMiomAVIC 

Cooper discusses the various 111 111 I IJS 

attempts to reform the innovation 

SySte y nd t . he . ir P r ° 5 g .S’ f ..x C : Introduction Planetary Geology 
cess. These more general chapters . Rlll p r . 

are very much needed, as the wealth . , r ' r T ■ D i*io nn 

of detail in some of the sector chap- Ca mbndge Un wersi t y Press, £18.00 
ters sometimes makes it difficult to ISBN 0 521 23579 0 
see the wood for the trees and the 

great variations between sectors While reviewing the Cambridge Atlas 
make it quite difficult. foT the reader of the Planets in these pages tsee The 
(and apparently sometimes for the fHES, 24 December, 1982), 1 com- 
editors too) to assess the overall per- men ted on the need to utilize the 
form a nee of the system. nrasent lull in deen-snnee nlnnetnrv 


Introduction lo Planetary Geology 
by Billy P. Glass 

Cambridge University Press, £18.00 
ISBN 0 521 23579 0 


romance ot tne system. present lull in deep-space planetary 

One of the difficulties for outside missions as a time to reflect on what 
observers attempting to understand has been learned about the solar 
developments in a culture and social system during the past 15 years and 
system of which they are not a part to synthesize and publicize this in- 
is that it is doubly difficult to rate formation in various forms suitable 


the significance of a particular book 
or article in a journal, or report in a 


for both the general and specialized 
audience. The Atlas fiilfilled this role 


newspaper. Yet the written record is we |i fo r man y general Tenders; now,- 


the main source of information. 
These difficulties must be the ex- 
planation for the use of 473 footnotes 
in the chapter on the chemical indus- 


hard on its heels comes Billy Glass's 
excellent undergraduate textbook. 

Although writing from the stand- 


tiy, and almost as many in several P™ 1 of * 

otfier chapters. The authors are sen.- aged quite well to present ^balanced 
pulously concerned to document the Pg *“ f ° f a MJ)® IfLiffS 'Luh 
sources of every single statement in a p ane J?S f cienC u’ - 
way which would be unnecessary in a P la . nctar Y alm “P h .® r « _ a _ nd J he _ ‘"l 


Biology at 
university 

From School to University: 
tiie biological sciences 
by Jane BorchlU j 

Aberdeen University Press, £3.00 
iqBK 0 08 028472 8 .. . 

As this short book presente a case 
study bf tbe transition problems en- : 
countered by biology students during 
their first year at u universities and 
colleges in Scotland, it should be of 
general Interest to all those who 
teach in secondary and . tertiary 
education and will of course be of 
special interest to teachers of 
biology. 

Not surprisingly, the study con- 
firms, auite independently, many of 
the findings made by T. Cole and 


cause its vocabulary can be tricky, it 
is even more imperative that the 
study of biology is begun early. The 
fact that English students who enter 
Scottish universities with A level 
qualifications (usually including biol- 
ogy) fare better in the first year than 
their Scottish counterparts lends sup- 
port to this view. 

Any teacher of biology will find 
the information in this book thought 
provoking. 

Michael Tribe 

Michael Tribe is lecturer in biological 
sciences and education at the Uni- 
versity of Sussex. 


more familiar climate. In the preface 2«f' h . e 
they defend this conscientious but °L the 

occasionally ponderous approach ex- ^es, of toe mner solar 
nHcitIv. Sometimes, however, thev Following a general introduction to 


plicitly. Sometimes, however, they 
might risk rather more synthesis. 


the nature of the planets, the second 
chapter summarizes the many basic 


analysis and summary treatment (and tne nrany oasw 

fewer footnotes) without loss of techniques that have b^n apphed to 
scholar shin th e study of planets. These include 

This 1. not to disparage the value Earth-based remote sensmg spMhro- 
of the individual sector studies. Each f“P lc lnt ' meAcJs, radio, 

oue has interesting observations and " 1 f rared '„ “ d . “ 

comments and coders ground which m'MU'ements from and I orbit- 
- ■ i . P a. mo s trace nrohes* a wide ranee ot in 


is almost unknown territory for most "» , W ‘S 

western economists and technolo- SESl'J 

gists. Repeatedly, throughout the 

book the separation of most R & D Ending on tiro Moon Mars .and 

activities from enterprises and factor- , a " d ; 

ie. I, emphasized Ji negative fea- ‘ST'-HS' 


firms, quite independently, many or 
the findings made by T. Cole and 
myself for English universities (The 
case for sixth from biology as a re- 

J uirement for university entrance, in 
oumai of Biological Education, 12, 
267-274, 1978), but it has the added 
advantage that the author has can- 
vassed opinions from secondary 
school teachers and has also assessed 
more extensively student perform- 
ance during the first year at universi- 
ty. Furthermore, the book Sheds 
light on the relationship between the 
“type” of biology teaching in secon- 
dary schools and the subsequent 
level of success in tertiary education. 

The data presented by the author 
lias been collected from four sources: 
secondary school teachers, lecturers 
at universities and colleges responsi- 
ble for teaching first-year students, 
students entering their first year of a 
degree course in a biological disci- 
pline, and the same students at the. 


end of that first year. The reliability 
of opinion given by the study can be 

S d by the large number of 
:rs and students involved and 


toe high percentage returns of ques- 
tionnaires in each case. , 

Hie study points to the difficulties 
that most secondary school teachers 
face in catering for sixth-form stu- 
dents with wide ranging abilities, in- 
terests and motivation, particularly 
when higher education makes more 
specialist demands for those students 
with a vocational interest in biology. 
Many of the difficulties encountered 
by students taking courses in pure 
and applied biology at colleges and 
universities arise because biology , at 
GCE A level or CSYS level is not an 
essential requirement. Indeed several 
medical schools and some depart- 
„ merits of biology almost' discourage 


Soviet 

innovation 

Industrial Innovation In 
the Soviet Union 
edited by Ronald Amann ., 
and Julian Cooper • 

Yale University Press, £30.00 
ISBN 0 300 02772 9 

This massive . study confirms the 
reputation of the Birmingham Centre 
for Russian and East European Stu- 
dies as the leading centre for the 
study of the Soviet research and de- 
velopment and innovation system. 

An earlier and equally impressive 
volume ( The Technological Level of 
Soviet Industry, Yale, 1977) concen- 
trated on the question of the “tech- 
nology cap" between the USSR and 
the leading industrial countries of the 
OECD group and concluded that the 
gap was substantial and riot dimi- 
nishing. This volume takes up possir 
ble explanations of the differences 
between sectors of the Soviet eco- 
nomy, rather than inter-system com- 
parisons with leading capitalist 
countries. But in fa^t, althougli.it is 
not their main intention, they do 
make many interesting, comparisons 
with iridustry : outside the Spviet 
Union and these might have bene- 
fited from a mote systematic treat- 
ment. ■ , ’ 

The first chapter .(by Ampnn) nnd 
the last two chapters (by Hanson nnd 
by Cooper) discuss general issues 
affecting the performance: of the 
Soviet innovation system, while the 
other : seven chapters discuss indi- 
vidual sectors or 1 technologies - 
machine tools (Berry), group tech- 
nology (Grayson), chemicals 
(Amann), management automation 
(Cave), process control instrumenta- 
tion (Siemaszko), defence (Hollo-, 
way), intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles and tanks (Holloway). , 
Although each chapter is . of con- 
siderable interest, and all are impor- 
tant for understanding the overall 
performance of the Soviet system, 
■the three .more general phapfers arc 


im ia Kiiiuuiamu oa a iibuun «_-lu ' - ~ „ 

ture of the Soviet innovation system, the A P oll ° missions, 
the adverse effects of which are over- Of particular interest is the third 
come only within the defence sector, chapter, for here Glass attempts to 
The relative success of the defence present a summary of, our under- . 
sector is explicable, on the one hand, standing of the structure and evolu- j 
by the tremendous concentration of tion of the Earth, and the nature of 
technical effort on defence arid space the physical processes which take 
, - estimated by Holloway at $0 per place on arid withfn it. at the same : 
cent of the total R & ,D effort , level of complexity, arid from the 
(rather than the 75-80 per cent often same external viewpoint, as, those 
quoted in Intelligence estimates) ~ which appjy to current studies of the 
arid- ori the other haridi by the re- : other planets. This synopsis serves as 


quitement of the centralized Soviet 
system for strong political initiative 
from the top to ensure successful 
innovative effort. This political 
“clout” is far more important than 
formal management systems or pro- 
ject evaluation techniques which 
nave proliferated there, as. . in the 
West. The chapter on instrumenta- 
tion states flatly that “the whole pro- 


a basis for the interplanetary com- 
parisons which follow. 

Most of the rest of the book foi- 
low& the pattern one -would expect. 
Separate sections, deal with each of 
the inner planets and' the Moon; with 
meteorites and extraterrestrial dust; 
impact craters; tektites; and asteroids 
and comets. The references given in , 
these chapters span the period up to 


tion states flatly that the whole pro- these chapters span the period up to 
cedure is not really treated seriously about 1979, which is quite adequate 
in the Soviet Union, biit is looked for most purposes. More up-to-date 
upon rather as ritual which must be 1 is the coverage in chapter 11, dealing 
followed in order to have a given with the outer gas-giant planets arid 
project authorized." Another arifhor 1 -their satellites, which includes most 


reports that project designers . are of the recent information from the 
able to manipulate calculations of Voyager missions. The penultimate 
economic effectiveness to conform chapter deals specifically with the 
with any required value, without in- results of planetary comparisons, 
fringing the official method. showing the extent to . which our 

The Soviet leadership has shown understanding of the evolution of 
itself increasingly aware of these and .. planets, can be improved by consider- 
other major shortcomings of their fug them together as a group rather 
innovation [ system, but, as in this than as individuals,- and the final 
country, constant efforts at reform . chapter summarizes theories relating 
throughout the postwar- period have to the origin of the solar system, 
concentrated on relatively : minor ; j.. 

administrative and bureaucratic reor- Th *^ “J ffSt 

can izatiojv rather than a more dras- 
tic attempt to remedy the weaknes- . 

ses. Through their conscientious, pa- Y" tb grea f - “ Te ,’ f.l Vn n l ^ ™ n f nto 1 
tiept work the Birmingham team has ? ^Pfessive 

made available a wealth of detailed about 1,000 tie ms. Quite ppar 
knowledge, 1 which would' 'Otherwise 
have remained inaccessible to most, 

if not all of us in the West. I suspect P ladola O' ^ i 

that It will also be of considerable andgeolog^) this bock woi ® 

interest end vine to Sovternnilyai. . * 5-22 


chapter summarizes theories relating 
to the origin of the. solar system. 

There are many things ,to com- 
mend in this book: the line diagrams 
and photographs have been produced 
with great care, ami the reference list 
is impressive, with 30 paces contain- 
ing about 1,000 items. Quite apart 1 


and geology) this book would; form a 
good jumping-off point; for many 
postgraduates. My few.: criticisms 
would include the occasional rather 
Christopher Freeman , flhnipI slvle 0 f. the ,<I xt tperhap5 in - 

, , . , _ .._••• evitable when- covering so much 

Cltrlstopher Freeman is_ Depitn - mil [grlal) arid the notable omissions 
Director of the Science ^ *‘*I. from the chapter on solar system 

search Uttfl at the - Uiiitefsny of formation . of some 'important- con- 


Sussex. 


cribulions from UK .scientists. 


■A . second edition of p. H. Kor- Lionel WilSODt 


nhauser'r Japan: beographlCai bakk- 
ground to urban- industrial develop- 
ment has. been, published in Long- 
man’s The WorldV Landscapes.scries 
at £5.95 r , ; , 


Lionel Wilson is head of the planet- 
ary sciences section of dte department 
of environmental sciences at the. Uni - 
versify of Lancaster. ■ ■ 
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Honorary (karoos 


Glasgow 

On. Commemoration Day. Juno 15 lflRi u,- 

Baf ■" « nr " SaTSi Sc 

rS:J?S»? w , jHI ? es Minister of the 

m ““ paiish af «Wi C&ta- 

grtSiSur. -eus-* 

K. Juft; 51 ”* «— 

} 25 !L , Sff IB1 * 0DE > mountaineer; 

Maithw Nell, secretary and chief executive of 


nT C »? la ri g ? W Chj,mbcr of Commence. 

r«j ,i D Rober, n^ n, t® w CflrMn - keeper of the 

pjjfj 1 Roam, British Museum; 

AUsfatr Maclean, novelist; 

UtoTrS* Tim* VfM pKMenl 0f Tlu ‘ 

former consultant 
. f 1 *u^®S ern Infirmary. Glasgow and 
president of (he Royal CoDego of Physicians 
and Surgeons in Glasgow; ^ > lara 

SSHT, D ? e ™?- rec,or of U» Gdansk 
Technical University, Poland; 

Lut Donald, c*a, former regius professor of 
midwifery in the Universlly of Glasgow; 

andTLrrSf fi“? n,, | P ro J essor « anatomy 
M, n y $ £$Jz$> °< «**, in . J 
Jean-Pier re Swre. mathcmarlcian and professor 


in (he College do France. 

Heiiot-Watt 

■nwsenaie of Herioi-Watl University has cori- 
ng »[!2r n0ra,y degrees on the Mowing: 


?nw V Lf r °i! ta * 4,r Ca «!, V(rtQr Medal* Wright. 
UBE. RA. honof.uy fellow and pruiessor enter- 
Hus, Royal College of An. 


«n l^ 7 r ^ university of 

Mr CUve Marla SEndalr, chairman of Sinclair 
Research Limited, Cambridge; 

" d &£ 

rH^ ?£ uld .5j» mm ’ c J haitman of Midland 

BE** chal ™“ 


University of Wales 

x»o ! *l T , 1I V'L Wllllnmi. Welsh niuvcnlugni. 
MSci Mr John Barrel!, mbf, naiumloi .m.1 
conservalionhi. 

“M A ™ri JI«*hes, oat, In 

Hfcof Wales' 1 SiCd CBB,r,bn,,,,a ,M ,hL ‘ minted 

SJ£* 'V ,l,la !!>. Kmo* F.sarei, r ay, m iixua. 

«J?u hl .‘« K N J e scrv,t * in Wales. 

25** "Jl 1 M.uhwninad bln Shafie. in recg- 
, of hls distinction as n civil servant lii 


Malaysia; 

"l 1 ?. George Jones cbr, | n recognition 
of distinguished service to \v c |sh lunguiijc unJ 


l orlltctutiiuo Events 


S « colo « , “ ] evolution 

PI '., c . *°wo» greatest mountain chain, the 
Himalayas, and or the great Tibetan plateau. 

IW3 Safe" <0*'ord) Lectures for 

•Wo will be on tltc general topic, 'The Dc. 
JSST". o{ 'he English Undmpe" Thi 
5»h «*?*?* T “““W January lit at Spm 

*52!!!* by D r av “ K - C. Tones of K 

Ite LmCT'nJ* °» "Shaping 

sm..n7l" t£. ,hB . Sco morphologiusl bnc£ 

‘ J i f‘ J , KC0 [' d “ r right ledum will be 
* ««* ,B ‘" hy Professor B. W. Cimliffc 
A r ,-h‘L. Unlvc J ill >’-. or lord's Institute of 
Archaeology who will he looking at “Aiuccts nf 

s’ mTsrz 

• * m 

triumph of VHravto AnlcT, ^ ,he 


I The Arts Council 
i organized a 
louring exhibition 
of five outstanding 
paintings from the 
Tate Gallery's 
modern 
collections. The 
show will begin Its 
tour at 

Nottingham Castle 
Museum on 
January 29. It wJI 
later be seen In 
Barnsley, Hull and 
Bolton. The 
grin tings arc 

I Metamorphosis of 
Narcissus, 

Bonnard *s Bo velof 
Milk , George 
Grosz’s Suicide, 
Picasso’s Goaf 
Skull, Bottle and 
Candle (right) and 
Jasper Johns* 
Dancers 
on a Plane 


Grants 


Queen's University, Belfast 

•sssigt sfssjsns^^ 

r . Middlesex — _ 

Polytechnic 

MA Industrial 
and 

Social History 



(SC ^ 

Dristol " gBaaSS HESaaS 

towards deronnaUni t? 01 ,l h « SERC UehSwis Ltd iowa^t^' , 1,446 Gelsi- DM£u^ri"T^> f ? e i rlc ri “tfnewing: Dr B M hr'r^ f £! n , lhe A BriLiilturul Research Coundl • 

o^ ome ,“rSlS? ,Jr a ‘ ud, “ [n »l«ol heafipttt tSSSSP y A SS£i 'SnBB and hv K SSff j n ‘ n ^ ""•* I" 

g^Sw«Hg ^fs-wxs-- 1 - ^cusASBrSS ^asgS: 

ssBEa&U'tss 


III- R mi'CAllON Sl'P I'l.KMKNT a l>Uj \ 

Nfiiicehmini is compile h v j 
Patricia Santineili 
«»«• Mila Goldie 

cult me, " ’ ; 

The Ri Hun John .Mn rr u , 

b mtriliji Prnfctvor Robert Yvattre£^S. 
in icciyniiiuti i<f ilntineulthci) «rvl« 
h»i» ..v primiiMl „f ihv ir n vc,^ 

,M ' liC thflncd ^ ‘-Kfc 

i V V TZt 1 .' V*’ C '/ * F -' " l( f ntSfifSSr - * 

M»a£r2MBBS 


Awards 


pie awards cvre-mnnv fur (lie Itw; Sa S 

inwV? M,n Awhw «' 0 W Award* fur eda«S 
Iclcvisinn prneiMiiiiiii:* wj* held at IhalkM 
Academy nf f?,| m Tefcvi^ 
t fho hrewaialinii* were made iy DrTT 
Mow. chairman nf the I-.I A. 7 ' 
A *j* j r*l'! best l - .l V priiariiinmc snonior u - 
A IlnwTcIWVf. ‘U&^\SSfi 
NcwcaMlc upon Tyne; hevt vic/cotape In 
ory A - proaromme material “Ciuh sad * 

* . University of Slfalhdy^ fa 
I 2*“ . Lcarn i"S Al *urd for the best iafmuS 
£*■*» f 1 ™fl 1 ranimc - a special awnd k 
Informoitnn Technology Year, “Cash zsd fa 
Cumputcr”, University of Strathclyde* bai 

*Tu n AB f fl ° CVflen ' “UnS/.S 

vcreity of Newcastle upon Tyne; best mad. 
sponsor AKG Acoustics, "Natural NashcrT 
Univcis ty u r Cumhrhfge: best graphks, “Uto- 
T \ u a,v 7* ,1Jr ,,f Strathclyde; {pedal ccc- 
mcndallnn for excellence nf cumnicntuy mi 

ffJBysr A,,bc> "- s,ran Ja * 

L . ur “'" r ,,f Si Andrews Uii- 
vmliy Uiitunic Gjrdvn and former editor of the 
Journal nfihejxvimh R,ick Garden Club, is to 
awarded the Scottish Horticultural Medal tj 
JbS..!.™ ' "lArittlpniaii Horticultural Society to 
™Ti ry 12 u- r his “"leu to horticulture: The 
Wl1 ' ** presented ut the SocielyY annual 
jjwcling at the Royal Uolunic Garden in £dii- 

Thc Bills Griffith Memorial Prize for 1982 ba 
b«n won hy Dr Dcrcc Llwyd Morgan. The 
prize is given unnually hy tha Univenlly of 
J° ,h « person judued lo have produced 
the best recent work In Welsh which dull will 
Welsh authors, nrllsts or crnflsmcn. 




■ years pert-ibni 

starting September . 

A oouras developing new 
approabheB and graduate 
research akifis In eocial and 

.inatitutldnel, aspects of 

Industrial development 

«*ica the 18 th century, 

TwooptlonsIctMiraeaeni 
, ritotenhaa basis for the 
, j™ffl Y8ar disaertailon. 
tnchtdlng: ' 

* The Slate lh.South Africa 
•Urban Social Hrstory 
I “ Family,; Labour. Markai 
r and the Slate 
> 8tetet|nd6odfotY, : ‘ 
r:>-iai4‘ie ■. 

: RnjlEoononilc-' ' 

^ Britain 
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TECHNICIAN AND BUSINESS EDUCATION- 


Well I think that’ 

Speaks -for itsfcJf 



Technician and business education, for so many years the core 
activity of farther education, has been put in the shade first by 
the massive expansion of degree and other advanced courses in 
the polytechnics and then by the dynamic development of the 
Manpower Services Commission with its emphasis on basic 
skills and remedial training. But at the beginning of this year 
the Business and Technician Education Councils were amalga- 
mated to form a united and powerfal body that will provide a 
stronger institutional focus for this vital middle ground of 
post-school education and maybe help It to reclaim its place in 
the sun. This six-page special report will cover some of the most 
important contemporary issues in technician and business 
education. 


Making a marriage 
of like minds 


John Sellars 
describes the 
role of the new 
Business and 
Technician . 
Education Council 

Education and training have a new 
acronym - the BTEC. The Business 
and Technician Education Council - 
a marriage of the Business Education 
Council and the Technician Educa- 
tion Council - came officially into 
being at the beginning of (his month, 
though not yet in a fully-fledged' 
form. 

The timetable followed by the 
Secretary of State for Education on 
the unanimous advice of. the BEC 
and the TEC has three stages. On 
January 1, a Business and Technician 
Education Council was established 
with 13 (nenjbrifra, -ipidad£ .-.six from, 
the BEG, six from the TEC find the. 
chief executive df the BTEC. • v. , 

• From January 1 to September 30, 
the BEC and the TEC will condmie 
to operate, each responsible for cur- 
rent work, jointly serving t^e 
embryonic BTEC, and assisting 
preparations towards an Integrated 
operation from October 1, 

From October 1, the BTEC will 
be . brought up to full strength (30 
members), and the BEC and the 
TEC vHU Cease to exist as separate 
bodies. 

The chairman of the BTEC is 
Neale Raine (chairman- of the TEC) 
and John Sheffield (chairman of the 
BBC) is vice chairman. John Sellars 
is the chief , executive and David 
Mitchell Is ihe director of education 
and “number two" fit the BTEC. 
Most other staff will remain em- 
ployees of the BEC and the TEC 
Until the finfil band-over in- the au- 
tumn, when they will transfer td the 
new body. 

The BTEC starts with a strong 
base of courses and units of study 
Inherited from the BEC and the 
TEC, to which over 500 colleges and 
polytechnics recruit more : than 
150,000 new students - each. year. 
These industrial and business-rel- 
evant courses are designed to meet 
the needs of a wide range of people. 
The, range includes some school-leav- 
ers with little or no previous 1 ex- 
amination successes, many with CSE/ 
GCE O lpvel aind/or A level passes, 
and | adults who 1 require an open ac- 


committed the council to early pub- 
lication of its broad aims and pro- 
gramme for action. It is inadvisable to 
anticipate derisions to be made by a 
new council but it is possible to 
predict some of the issues likely to 
be at the top of the list. 

The first and most fundamental 
issue is how best to take forward the 
BEC and TEC commitment to occu- 
pational relevance. Whatever the 
form or content of courses, and 
whatever the training/leaming 
methods, the overriding objective 
must be that students acquire the 
educational foundation necessary for 
iater competence and success at 
work. The BEC and the TEC have 
done much to strengthen the em- 
phasis in courses of the Industrial 
and commercial relevance. This does 
not mean that the BTEC must neg- 
lect the needs of those wanting to 
use its courses for entry to degree 
qualifications but that the BTEC's 
top priority must be to meet the 
requirements of those preparing for a 
variety of careers in industry and 
commerce. 

' In this boiitext, the BTEC will be 
concerned with th^ee aspects of voca- 
tional education: providing, through 
courses for' younger people, a found- 
ation on which tney.can build during- 
their working life, providing sensible, 
though' simple and flexible, courses 
and units of study, for continuing 
education and training support ' 
throughout people’s working lives; 
and providing light but robust 1 qual- 
ity-control mechanisms to ensure that 
progr ammes of study leading to the 
BTEC qualifications achieve the In- 
tended results. 

However high the expectation, the 
BTEC alone cannot and will not 
provide the answers. The council’s 
contribution, as with the BEC and 
the TEC, will be to stimulate aware- 
ness of these needs and to facilitate 
the partnership between education, 
business and industry, essential for 
success. The foundation has been 
laid by the BEC and the TEC but 
there is more to be done before this 


juntry can be satisfied that the 
ducatton system Is folly meeting the 
eeds of business and Industry. 
There is also a need for .the BTEC 


quirements of industry and com- 
merce; 

The thallenge and, opportunity for 
the BTEC will be to build upon this 
, strong foundation. To succeed, the 
council will be seeking to strengthen 

• further the involvement and commit- 
itierit .'of people from Industry; and 

• conjunefc& so as to ensure that 
courses and i units’.,; leading to the 
BTJJC qualifications meet the needs 
of people ip a rapidfy-changUig tech- 
nological and. business environment. 
In particular, the merger should help 

■ tpi focus attention on the need to 
- bring ' business', aqd management in- 


icrease the use of information tech- people, for worl 


to take account of the very different 
conditions of 1983 from these which 
shaped the “Haslegrave” thinking 
with the BEC and 'tije TEC were 
established. The 1980s present chal- 
lenges find opportunities significantly 
different from thdse of the 1960s. 
High unemployment, career uncer- 
tainty and erosion; ,pf the 1960s 
notional. ! hierarchy of .craftsmen, 
technicians and technologists under- 
line the need for much greater occu- 
pational flexibility than, has been tra- 
ditional in Britain. Additionally, the 

pervasive limpact of micro technology 

and the increasing awareness of the 
importance of' financial and market- 
ing consideration in ill industrial and 
commercial activities are raising the 
need for reappraisal pf the content 
and emphasis In occupational educa- 
tion at all levels. '.•••: 

The world the BTEC faces is com- 
plicated by a. Tange of Government 
Initiatives ' mostly developed in isola- 
tion from each, other and with insuf- 
ficient . attention to overall national 
educational pblicy. These Initiatives 
stem from three majpr concerns: to 
improve the preparation of all young 
people, for working life; to provide 


velop better opportunities for adults 
to retrain for new occupations and to 
adjust to technological develop- 
ments. 

Whether it is the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission’s new technical 
and vocational education initiative, 
the youth training scheme, the Open 
Tech, or the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science's 17+ or PICKUP, 
the BTEC wishes to have a major 
involvement and has much to con- 
tribute in partnership with further 
education, the MSC, business and 
industry. The challenge is to ensure 
that, in response to initiatives which 
are couched in a context where the 
achievement of Governmental dead- 
lines is paramount, the education 
service provides a positive and timely 
launch of units or courses of rel- 
evance and quality to meet the identi- 
fied needs. The speed of response 
has to be high, but it is the quality of 
the product rather than short-term 
expedient which will ensure its 
value to the student. The BTEC has a 
major role to play here, 

..The BTEC comes’ Into ; being af a 
‘ time of extreme financial pressure on 
the education system. It will be keen 
to ensure fhat economies in national 
provision are not made by reducing i 
further the support for units .. ana I 
courses which meet Industrial and 
commercial needs. 'Many soda! and ^ 
financial pressures, including 'fop- ■ 
ward academic drift” could lead to a 
significant reduction in the available 
resources fo help those who this coun- 
try needs most. : . . 

The BTEC wifl have to formulate 
and publish its views on these, mat- 
ters quickly so that the Government 
and the National Advisory Body are . 
aware of the serious consequences 
for non-advanced and higher educa- 
tion of any further erosion of re- 
source support In terms of staffing, 
equipment and commitment to voca- 
tional education for both young peo- , 
pie and adults. 

In the interests of potential stu- 
dents, the effective use of. college 
resources and a reduction of prolif- 
eration of course provision, the 
BTEC has already presented to the ■ 
Government a joint proposal with 
the City; and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute about the way to develop pr^> 
vocational education. Through the . 
post-experience and ' continuing 
education initiatives of the BEC ana . 
the TEC, the' BTECJs already work- 
ing closely with PICKUP, and tfie - 
Open; Teen Unit in order to ensure 1 
that, the partnership with the DES . 
and the MSC is 1 , forged early. . 

Similarly, discussions , af officer 
level have taken place with the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards. It is important that the' new* ■ 
council establishes' harmonious, rela- : 
tlons with Government departments 
and other examining and validating ; 
bodies in order to : ensure diet file 
providers of education are not faced 
with Incompatible Had confusing re- 
quirements, - I,,';. ' 

HTHI8 year and next .will provide p . 
full . and Interesting programme df j 
work for the pew §TEC. This can' , 
only be tackled successfully if tpd I 
fJTEC increases apd makes more < 
effective the participation of . em- ; 
plovers, trades unipiis antj college : 
staff in its operations. 

Hie author is chief officer of the : . 
“ ■" and Technician Education : 


The Business Organisation 
and its Environment 

M.GLEW, M. WATTS and R. WELLS 

workbooks have been specially written focover tlie BEC 
National Award common core modules 3 and 4, 'The 
Organisation in Its Environment*. 

Students’ Books 1 and 2 1 7Bpp and 144pp paper£3.25 net 
Workbooks 1 and 2 96pp paper £1 .95 net 


Cross Modular Assignments 
for BEC National -jl 

M.GLEW and M. WATTS 3H 

Provides 14 detailed assignments based upon activities, r 
products or services with which students can readily 
Identify. In accordance with the philosophy of BEC the 
assignments reflect both an Interdisciplinary approach and 
the four central themes of money, people, communications 
and numeracy. 

Recently published 64pp paper £2.95 net 


Cross Modular Assignments 
for BEC Higher 

The Student's Book, and the accompanyingTeacher’s 
Book, are designed specifically to meatthe Cross Modular 
assignments needs of Business Education Council Higher 
National Awards courses. The Student's Book provides 
eight detailed assignments, the Teacher's Book contains 
notes on each assignment. 

Student's Book 96pp £2.25 net 
Teacher's Book 8Gpp £3.95 n at 


Teeline Revised Edition 

I.C. HILL and MERIEL BOWERS - 

The Sta ndard textbook on th is inpreasfri gly popular, ea sily 

learned shorthand system has been completely rewritten . 

and restructured for class use with all types ana ages of , ‘ , 

students. 

31 January ‘ 2nd edition 240pp * paper £3.20 net 


Word Processing Exercises M 

J. ALAN LYON 1 . ’ V 1 ••• ' ■ ;•/. ^ 

Spec Ifically written for Stu dents proposing to ta ke the new 
word processing examinations offered by the LOCI, the ’ 
RSA, SCOTBEC, etc. Contains over 1 00 exercises offering 
information that will be relevant to those on business and 
secreta rial studie s courses . 

February 144pp spiral bound £3.50 net 

8 For I tispect Ion copies please write to Freepost EM 1 7 

Heinemann Educational Books 

22 Bedford Square,London WC1 B 3Bft 


New from Macdonald & Evans 
HIGHER BUSINESS 
EDUCATION SERIES 

Thla Important new scries Is designed to provide % Wide range of authmiutiVe 
texts! focused on advanced courses In business and commerce, with a' view to 
meeting the peed* of business degree students In college!, polytechnics and 
urd verri tips, «* well aa for those following relevant BBC Higher National option 
modules.' 1 

The fast three titles due for publication in April tret 

J 1JNANCIAL ACCOUNTING 1 * 

R; Brocldngcon . • ' ■■ 

tiS44'$ £13.00 approx, CASE BOUND ‘ : ■ ' •'= 

06391 £6.30 approx. pAPERB^CK 1 '• ' 

PRACTICAL BUSINESS LAW ■ . 

A* Afore . ■!'. .I;-; 

1766 0 <15.00 spprox. i CASEBOUND ,.. , , 

Q46jljl. : jC6.50approx. PAPERBACK 1 -V •' 

QUANTlTAtlVE APPROACHES IN PysitiBSS STUDIES 

GANi Morris:'- • 1 '■ . :'•••' .vij . : - • . : , !;•<•:' ■ - : •••= 

17t^ 7 !£1 5.00 approx. . CASEBOUND : : ■ i , 

1703 9 £6.30 approx. PAPERBACK r • . l '' ' . 


' For foil details of fcU ttileit In foe aeries, or for Inspection cqples, Wfite foi !| 
I Dep jutment THBS, 21 f, ; MACDONALD A BvANS, PREBPO$Tj Plymouth , 
I PL3 2BR (no postage idanq> needed If posted In the UK).. 










HUTCHINSON 

* 7 titles for the new TEC units 

it written and approved by the 
Technician Education Council 

MICROELECTRONIC SYSTEMS LEVEL I 

£4.95 paper 09 147191 5 

MICROELECTRONIC SYSTEMS LEVEL R 

£5.95 paper 09 148901 6 February 1983 

MICROELECTRONIC SYSTEMS LEVEL III 

£6.95 paper 09 147801 4 

™ OC » SYSTEMS 

£8.95 paper 091489113 April 1983 

MICROPROCESSOR-BASED 
SYSTEMS LEVEL V 

£7.95 paper 09 147361 6 

mictoprocessor appreci ation 

LEVEL IQ 

£4.95 paper 09 14682 1 3 

MICROPROCESSOR PRINCIPLES LEVEL IV 

£5.95 paper 091489210 

V ln»3ocrtlon copies available from 

Althea Garalln^ Hutchinson Education. 

17-21 Convray Street. London W1P 8JD. 

TECHNICIAN EDUCATION COUNCIL 
in association with HUTCHINSON 


The Rise and Decline of Nations 

Economic Growth, Stagflation, and Social Rigidities 

Mancttr Olson B 

re offers a " ew a " d S-rnn Kgs S55?S£ 

I Th£ PoUttcal Economy of Growth 

edited by Dennis C. Mueller 

SSVBSS&HasSnfa! 

UdtS n Stoto Deve,p P m « n ‘ of Mi, Japan, and the 

“ d *** °w» ' ’ 

! S?!S™? h JWdWils- the,' essential’ differences between the financial' 

: ,Bp8n £ nd them 10 lhat of the United 

-Mates, regarded as the prototype in this; field; £10.95 • 

' Tdo Hot to Handle? 


S ma ^ 8ep \ l,lt and. oTfir alteratives for^ a®'SSraffS5«ffl- 
. problem of nuclear safety! doth £16.00,: Paper £4 #5 ™ l “ c c al 

■ : : = 

?^;ra* Company i: : 

ft*? 

^^•-^^^MammailTTTrTTTi-n-- ri»niii‘nL •• r i ■ . . «• . . f 


T1IK times mt;nKw kihu ation mipim .i:mknt ji.,* j 
irmunruiu >Km diicthmo rn„r.T.nK, — 


The first two years of the 1980s have 

clearly been very challenging for indus- I HITITHPI^PP 
try and commerce. The rest of the V-xVrJ.AAAJlAV' J. ^ V/ 
decade will be increasingly challenging 

ns industry and commerce continue to vrara QQrf 1 4 n O 
endeavour to improve productivity, Hlv 

competitiveness and responsiveness to 

market and technological changes in _ 1 1 _ __ 

order to fulfil its obligations to its I iPIIHP 

customers, its employees, its sharehol- ^'**** A *vaa^v 
ders, local communities and the nation u 1 

at large whose standards of living Q FlPiln 
depend ultimately on the wealth which ttlIVCIll 
industyand commerce is able to create. 

The success of this endeavour will Jim DebOO looks at 
depend, in part, on achieving a better r -i 

and more consistent balance between 1*31111 Ilg irOITl tile 

“M £SS t £SJtf ‘2 employer’s point of 

technicians and related staff in terms of View 
| both initial recruitment and updating. 

For example, the importance to the y-s. . — rn — 

engineering industry of well-trained ^ ^.0 \Jf A haf |a< 
technician engineers and technicians IA efinitelu 

increases with the advancement of ^ Z\ l ' ‘ ^ 

technology. Establishing the most x r \3QmeJvii' 

effective standards and methods for - 

their training is, therefore, crucial to H V 
the future operation of the industry. J I n/ 

An appropriate minimum standard of 

technical education for a technician JyjffimL 

engineer is represented by a TEC/ vL lfi3| 

SCOTEC Higher Certificate. An 
appropriate minimum standard of on 

technical education for a technician is ^ 

represented by a TEC/SCOTEC Cer- > f 

tificate. A 

In Baker Perkins, the ratio of techni- 

dan engineers to craftpeople and to ? 

chartered engineers is increasing, and * 

this is reflected in our recruitment 
figures and in the strong emphasis 
pven during selection and subsequent- p 

ly during industrial training and further 
education. In certain skilled craft 

occupations, we are moving rapidly ^ r -i: * 

towards the employment of craft tech- ~ 

mcians on the snopfloor and a corres- « 


merce ^"SSs 

„ a. thK'i^ESEg 

S 1116 leading employers and their assS 

LJ U1V lions. Umli conferences also nS 

clear that thvie should he cross-fcrti 

Pll CTP ,z;,lu,n or , TE . c i,ml “I** courses S' 
t ' 11 h V forexinnpk . introduction of relevant 

-m HI:< units in commercial and 

rl < . i, PP rn l , ri«lo T’EC coursn 

LI aiul I r-.< s involve men tin the design of 

modules to develop technological 
) looks at "wawnew among Uf-.C students. 

Dm flip ? u * mj it wraH intcrcsfs culminated in 

Dm llie the I Hls response to the proposed 

> point of r.CVUEC merger. Essentially, Cfl[ 

r sei's Hie merger, us do TEC and BBC 

as ail opportunity for everyone jii- 
yolved to meet (he eonliiiuinR needle 

l/^rknf Url GX ',?■ mt - re . Iua, ! in # employers and 
ft '/' a > . ^ A li l cir fMWiatioiis in ihe developmem 

def inifelu qon of •‘■dinician and business education 
, > J I imU, ihus, to maximize the benefits of 

VgOA\eming.-y relevant, up-to-date, high-quality and 

^ — cosi -effective technician and businea 

education for the students concerned 
industry and commerce mid the nation. 
▲Jtfr JL CBI is confident that this opporiun- 

" IS «y will be seized in the interests of both 

\| J long-established and emerging sectors, 
a KT c of «”dustry and commerce. Ut 

^ ZJ H a chievement of the other objectives of 

t v JF ill file proposed merger, such as sounder 

L/ Jlnri. ~ financial viability both for TEC abd 

“EC mid closer educational co-opera- 
th^ n ^ c,wccn ^ cm > wifi depend upon 

To dale, CBI has helped to initiate 
I l,nd I s committed to the follow-up of 

lev. <wo * m P or * ni, t developments, 

I , J2l l . e 2 $ ^ ese developments is the 

MSCs Open Tech which CBI helped 
J to initiate as a partner in the MSC and 




m — III IIIU ITIIJV |U|U 

is helping to progress through the 
national group which has now been set 


aim ucaign. 

Training cannot by itself create in- 
dustrial, commercial and, thereby, 
national recovery. However, bot- 
tlenecks in skill supply can hinder 
growth which is generated by economic 
and fiscal means. The most recent 
report of (he CBI’s research and tech- 
nology committee specified shortages 

Df aUBllNfd . (pphninl.n. t J ■ 


national group which lias now been set 
i. To this end , up to develop open learning schemes in 
janel, which 1 nreus of high priority for employers in 
lair, held two general iniph ■» rn n .ii; n .»nti n - .r... 


nicians on the shopfloor and a corns- - ,s fi el PJ n 8 to progress through the 

pondingly higher incidence of well ~ .. national group wliicn lias now been set 

trained technicians in manufacturing the ioint CBT/mlSwf”' U P to develop open learning schemes in 
and design. g havithe ^ ^eas of high priority for employers in 

Training cannot by itself create in- conferences n 8 n P l .u° 8cn . cra ' s “ ch ns familiarization of new 

dustrial commercial and, thereby, mher BEC T in Pehn.^ i^i ^ technologies; applied economics; and 

national recovery. However, bot- February 1982 and ? reassuca as computer operations and 

tlenecks in skill supply can hinder clarion instrum entntkm engineering, where 

growrii which is generate by economic StarCoUegeatC^o^ m «J or ^ill shortage! exist. ' 

report 1 of* the^Ts iSenreh 3 ? if 8 ? Discussion? in the months following The otl,cr development is the related 

no?ogy commiitee SDecified s^ort^ the TEC co . nference resulted In over 3§ PI< “ K . UP initiative by the DES which 
of qualified techniHnnT^ ed shortages recommendations to the TEC review ls be,n * steered nationally by the 

? P ol ^‘ Ajl: of. these recommenda Education Unit's boarS oft, 

one major (riL^le pr^enring industry Slat h ft™ c l , » Z'F' 0n ^ 1 
and commerce from taking advantii pp etrectlyelv to the increasing me *- Ui - 

of the^newer technologies® 8 Safienges of^he' 1o25! fl l / i 0mmerc i a ' ■ £ hl . Ir k eenly interested in this 
Such a situation cannot continue. . h . e ,,nt,nt,vc for ‘wo rcusons. Hrst, be. 

Js, ^therefore, how • eradllSan «nrf E D E? 0ul . d: f au ?? of Us Jntrinsic nim lo stimulale 
can supply, and demand for technicians Investigation of the iBJ2!iB 8n f lC ! cadm § en, pioyers and educationalists 
a l matched throughout the current minimum «!SX !! s lo work morc productively together at 

remainder of the 1980s In the national amongst elE „Z itan(iaT .^ rf8>°nal and local levels spccfflcally in 
interest ^ not whether they should. tions aidT h* “IS ^ K ¥ M ‘ * he post-cxperiehce field. Second, 
In the absence of refihble person- adopt a^exible r!!li!p U =fnrW ared t0 5®“““ .of the positive Implications 
nel forecasting, there can be only lability of these stan^arHaU lit a f CC P" P 1 ? 1 lhc 'pfi* otivc could carry for the 
?nn ?^ er ‘ t ? ost Productive work- our experienra ?£ ^SS k 5 ly » ( in fu,u ™ activities of the DES in helping 
ing relationships must be developed to industry ’ ry from industry employers mid the education service lo 
between .further education insdtu- ,• expedite' moves »■ , work moro closely together In other 

K£ :and !iW“ and leading- em - sion of, comS P pr °u orc “s of key significance to the nnlional 
ployere and .their aisoaations. This is tween wmSS ^ in^ ^ d . bc ' g 80 !* 01 ^. Including technician . and i 

not dogma:. Unless such tela- esbSaS^rriLt^® business education 

tionships are practised. Industry and more inh^ennoffirt which Or. n . r>n r I- . UM ni 


*3 uvuig sicereu nauonaiiv oy me 
Further Education Unit's board ofb. 
managment on which I reprererU 

. CB? la keenly interested in this 
initiative for two reasons. First, be- 
cause of Us intrinsic aim to stimulate 


imZZ* T'r' 008 ,D me national 
interest - not whether they should. 

In the absence of reliable person- 

Tlfll Fr\ro motlrtn tL • * • 


nel forecasting, there cun be only 
one, answer. Most productive work- 
ing relationships must be developed 
between -further education institu- 
tions and, bodies and leading em- 
ployers and their associations. This is 
not dogma:. Unless such rela- 
tionships are practised. Industry and 
commerce wilf generally be unable to 


regional nnd local levels specifically in 
the post-cxporiehce field. Second, 
because of the positive Implications, 
thin the initiative could carry for the 
future activities of the DES in helping 
employers and the education service to 
work moro closely together in other 
areas of key significance to the nntipnnl 
economy, including technician . and , 
business education. 


.... . — wb uimuie to 

achieve optimar levels of producHve- 
n«s to the changing economic and 

social, conditions of the' 1980a • 

. In turn, our nation’s standards of 
Uvmg and .services. Including educa- 
tion, will not be as consistently high as 
*e would all Wish them to be. In Short, 
there— needs : io be' . or^nipr • 


■ — j ./ •■''“iiiwnc icvei, io which _ > 

more job-specific units can be added to 9 n n hrdH der front, CBI is nt present ■ 
j , deman ds for new knowledge j Clln ^ as n partner in the MSC in - 
and skills, particularly' in response to j® v , c ‘?P‘ n 8 cost-effective and relevant 
technological change. Initiatives aimed at widening training . 

• expedite its efforts to Incorporate a U d . ^'b^ning opportunities , for : 
d0s *&P education as optional units of its ? dulta - Central to such initiatives vdll - 


III DAIU 

Cnticeshlps, based oft 
lining achlevemenlam 1 
entry ' instead of time* 






. f&W SSf ■ ageB 

■ As.the maibr representativeofem- . l r SniSf rs iL nd their ® sso ' : G33I members look forward to work* 
GBQwi PbteStSS ?hSfi ^g^- eriaand ^ most effectively with schools and ; 

initi9tdr to \ e -«3 as well ft& further education Wd 

.prod^jvfl.^riring.relationshiDs uni'll'- ' the MSODES, . in developing and * 

ten further- ddOCarion ■ «nrt . !dmphesU- :Dnrt-time imolemenfiria this . iniiinriM ■ hv. the ■ 






:Wi 


prliiMdrii. > in.L i . .P9® 1 df'-approDriala.: 


'1^ ^ on *pi^ h 0telvi: ■ I lbir^uptlb| 1 ii ; . i 6 ;■ tHft wkirirfSP 


plac? MSQDESj • in- developing Wd * 

ilarly^tou^^iSvSl?’ .educaUqnyfoiriness ,axls on Iftt-j 

edneatiob and t iralning. ;■ At 'thd VOT 


ti<». both !for" ! gri 
prayed edjdtsr^to 
'iprPthc , related I P 
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TECHNICIAN AND BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


Bringing the house down 


Dfvjd Moore 

relates how his | r ick-m| 

college got in on (gotof- ivio ? 
the act — ’ — : 

The theme “TEC and BEC at a local |*d 

college” sounds something like a y* 

double act from the music halls. -C 

There are times over the last few p 4 

years my colleagues and I have been Ju 

driven to both laughter and tears by ^ 

the effect of introducing Technical 

Education Council ana Business 

Education Council courses. Howey- 

er, in spite of the somewhat hysteric- 

al laughter and the occasional croco- A 

dile tears, there can be little doubt 

that the introduction of these new l 

courses has had a major impact on ffm//. 

the college and I suppose in a num- /r 

ber of different categories. ^ 

The most important and obvious 
impact was on the teaching staff; the 
difficulties in the first place appear to primary objective v 
outweigh any advantages. In particu- educational experi 


pS[oiA> IfffiSJp 

ifrick— rACikmg ortekodj 

IVio 






primary objective was to enhance the 
educationaf experience of the stu- 
lar there was the sheer pressure on dents. The TEC and the BEC have 
staff time and, although our local certainly widened the learning oppor- 
education authority allowed a small tunities to the students in terms of 
amount of remission from teaching subject choice. But, perhaps more 


duties so that staff could plan the 
new courses and liaise with other 
colleges, the fact remains that by a 
very rough estimate, the workload in 
the two relevant departments must 
have been increased by 20 per cent. 

Much of the 20 per cent extra 
work was, by definition, frustrating, 
not the least because so many activi- 
ties were involved. It can be bad 


importantly, the new methods both 
of teaching and examination have 
very definitely pointed to advantage 
for those groups of young people, 
not all of whom were successful in 
the traditional school examination 
system. 

I am sure that other colleges can 
produce examples of' students start- 


ties were involved. It can be bad ms off on a BEC general course, 
enough to spend two or three valu- without any O levels or CSEs, and 
able hours In a meeting but it is even ending up either taking the Higher 


they got that and in some cased 
rather more than they wanted. 

All this sounds rather negative in 
terms of the 1 teaching staff but, in 
fact, it turned out, in my opinion, to 
be one of the best staff development 
exercises anyone could have thought 
up:, it became necessary to rethink 
course content, teaching methods, 
evaluation, both for the teacher and 
the students. 

: It; also became necessary to articu- 
late one’s thoughts in a manner 
which would stand scrutiny from pro- 
fessional colleagues inside and out- 
side one’s own college. In many ways 
it Is difficult to deade which' is the 
worst challenge: to explain yourself 
to an outsider or to convince some- 


, qualifications; At the .very least it 
meant that some of the jar gon - like 
any: other innovation the TEC apd 
the- BEC developed their pwn very 
aiiidkly - was. almost expected and 
those who had undertaken teacher 
training were able 1 to come to terms 
, with it rather 1 more quickly than 
many others. ' . 


worse if you have to cover anything Diploma or indeed, moving on to a 
up to 150 miles to attend. traditional degree. This is not to sug- 

One of the other problems was, of gest that the standards of the BEC 
course, that ptaff were not accus- and the TEC are any less rigorous or 
tomed to the , basic concept behind authentic than any other examination 
ttys'. TEC .bodies,- ^but raewy that (rouble has 

certainly hot Ufea, bwh. raken fo'i fiDd .ways in' which 

own courses, discussing , these with ’ some groups' of young people can 
colleagues, establishing methods of learn and develop more effectively: 
evaluation and so on. For most Of course the BBC and the TEC 

teachers at the time, in colleges like have the advantage, of , offering 

ours, I suspect that this was quite a, courses in subjects which, we. hope, 
□ew experience and at times quite are always . relevant but certainly 

unnerving. In a way these develop- appear so to the student, thus in- 

ments really called the bluff of many creasing motivation, 
teachers who for years had been Talking about . relevancy, there 


ments really called the bluff of many creasing motivation, 
teachers who for years had been Talking about . relevancy, there 
complaining they should have more have been many discussions about., 
influence over their work; certainly whether the new TEC and BEC 
they got that and in some cased courses are more or less relevant 
rather more than they wanted. ' than their predecessors. While it is 
All this sounds rather negative in difficult to make a firm judgment, 
terms of the teaching staff but, in backed up with incontrovertible evi- 
fact, it turned out, in my opinion, to dence, there is a strong feeling that 
be one of the best staff development the courses have moved much more 
exercises anyone could have thought closely lo what young people will 
up:, it became necessary to rethink need, not only in their immediate 
course content, teaching methods, employment but in the future, as 
evaluation, both for the teacher and they progress through the career 
the students. system. 

: It. also became necessary to artlcu- We have also thought that, while 
late one’s thoughts in a manner continuous assessment and project 
which would stand scrutiny from pto- work can produce many admmlstTa- 
fessional colleagues inside and out- tive difficulties for the college staff, 
side one’s own college. In many ways particularly when students ate taking 
it la difficult to dedde 1 which is the resits or are absent for other reasons, 
worst challenge: to explain yourself there is no doubt that they tend to 
to an outsider 'Or to convince , some- wqrk much more steadily, and there- 
body you have been working with : for fore. , I believe, much more effective- 
perh&ps 10 of 20 years. . - i ' ly throughout the. year..; This Is a 
• As an additions bonus the new great improvement on the old mad 
courses also made teacher training; dash a couple, of weeks .before the 
seem so much more Telfevant and, lit exams, in order to scrape a; mss, 
some cases, much ittore urgent. It I am ; not sure , that the student 
was certainly a decided advantage, as actually enjoy, the new system or, 
far as we were concerned, to have a perhaps it would be better to say,, 
very high proportion of staff who appreciate- it while they ^are going 
were not only qualified in their sub- through it. But the kind of habits we 
feet ' but also, teacher trained and hope to give them should stand them 
often with additional educational in good stead when they nave to 


me. c,mr 

"sawwni^ 


effective compared to the more tradi- 
tional qualifications they, and the 
local employers, had themselves 
earned in the past. There is also the 
fact that while a major national com- 
pany can take a generous view of 
training for the national good, the 
average local firm does not always 
feel that it has got a part to play in 
training young people for the future 
at what appears to he its expense, as 
opposed to the company's. -There is 
no doubt that the prospect of paying 
for something out of your own back 
pocket as opposed to a multi-nation- 
al company s, does tend to concen- 
trate tne mind wonderfully on the 
effectiveness of one's expenditure. 

As I have suggested at the begin- 
ning, the TEC and the BEC, apart 
from their influence on individual 
staff, students and employers, have 
also affected the management of col- 
leges and, I suspect, local education 
authorities. As far a« the college . Is 
concerned, we have bad to take into 
Recount the 1 additional pressures on 
teaching staff artd, equally important, 
the additional pressures On ancillary 
staff and on the budget. 

Apart - from the; cost of pepple’s- 
time and travelling, there ha? also 


great improvement on the old mad 
dash a couple of weeks before the 
exams, in order to scrape a;pass, 

I am not sure . that the students 
actually enjoy, the new system or, 
perhaps it would be better to say, 
appreciate- it while they are . going 
t hro ugh it. But the kind of habits we 
hope to give them should stand them 
in good stead when they have to 
impose their own disciplines later in 
fifeT . .. 

One Of the problems the students, 
have had, of course, which also ap- 
plies to the college, is the question of. 
explaining the new qualifications to 
employers. It has not beOn too diffi- 
cult with major compahles whose 
training ,staff are, very much involved 
in the TEC and the BEC, but local 
employers, particularly In small com- 


Nefoon's expanding BEC list includes: 

Quantitative Methods in Business NEW 

Graham Taylor and Chris Hawkins 
This book » ideal for students following the BEC Higher Level . 
core modules Quantitative Methods. Business Planning and 
Decision Making. It alma to give business students the ability 
to analyse and interpret quantitative information as the basis 
for Informed decision making. 

0-17-741130-9 £7.95 net 

Organisation Studies NEW 

J WD Glover and W Q Rushbrooke 

Organisation Studies has been designed primarily for use on 
BEC Higher Level Business Stud ies courses and vriH also be of 
value lo other students requiring an understanding of 
management theory and practice. 

0-17-741128-7 £7.25 net 

The Business Environment NEW 

EfUck and F Neal 

Written primarily for use on BEC Higher Level courses Tha 
Business Environment will also be of use to students 
requiring an appreciation of the political and economic 
environment of business. 

Publication Date May 1983 0-17-7411264 about £6.95 

Nelson^s TEC books include: 

Structural Mechanics and Analysis Level IV/V 
WM Jenkins 

This book provides a comprehensive treatment of structural 
mechanics and analysis for both TEC Lavoie IV and V, and for 
degree course students. 

PapBr 0-17-741061 -2 £9.15 net Cased 0-17-741062 £18.30 net 
Geotechnics Level IV a g williams 
This book covers the learning objectives of the Geotechnics 
Levol IV unit end also contains additional resources which 
provide an ideal source of reference. 

Paper 0-17-741 0B 1 -7 £9.15 net Cased 0-17-741082-5 £17.75net 

Mathematics for Mechanical and Production 
Engineering Level IV Jack Morris 
This book has been written specifically to coverlhe 
mathematics and statistics needed by students taking 
mechanical or production engineering courses leading to the 
Technician Education Council* Higher Certificate. 

Paper 0-17-741 07 1-X £7.00 net Cased 0-17-741072-8 £14.00 net 

Environmental Science Level IV h Aivier 

This book covers the Environmental Science Level IV unit and 
Is Intended for the student higher technician In construction 
and building services. 

Paper 0-17-741079-5 £8.70 net Cased 0-17-741000 S £1295 net 
To obtain inspection copies or further information please write 
to: 

• The Promotions Department, TWES FREEPOST. Thoptas ..... . 
Nelson arid Sons Ltd-i Nrifoon Houses Wgfton-orvTharnes, 

. Surrey kT124Bft.'. •' ' " 


not only 
quire the 


TEC^nd the BEC K p^^rhavTfoundri. dfflcult .o 
forced the teacher to ao- understand the need for a change 
new skills 'T . have been and, in some cases, what the change 


talking about, but also have: added was about. 

both to their autonomy and to their The problem is 


responsibility. In this 


to wav ibe dl^ the fact that mpny of tbe teaching 
itself has bfceiTeti- sttff in the early days were nor at- afl 
in‘t be a bad thing, rate themselves; first in 


• of the profession itself has been en- staff in the eati 

• hanced and that can’t be a bad thing, -rare tbemselve 
. : The impact on staff - has been what the.ne^ 


been the production of incredible 
quantities of paper. This reminds, me 
that my! head of staff development 
recently said that ^ according to. our 
personnel, statistics the avcrage piem- 
ber of staff, was two thirds male, one 
third female, a non-smoker but a 
drinker, had a lower second, one 
fifth of a higher degree and used 
3,000 sheets of duplicating paper per ; 
year on a machine which, according ' 
to the member of staff involved; nev- 
er worked anyway! . ' . 

It: is interesting .that local author- 
ities should give, remission far 
teaching staff in terms of course de- 
velopment but, perhaps not surpris- 
ing, that they didn’t, appear to con- 
sider the impact on the budget or on 
clerks, typists, audio visual aids peo- 

B le, eitc: It was obviously, a benefit 
iat. So much work and rethinking ' 
had to be done, but the consequence 
was very' often quite a severe strain 
on resources, 1 which sometimes )ed (q 
the need to change priorities hi the 
college itself. All or ■ which foehns 
that not only are .tiro teachers given 
more' responsibility and autonomy, 
but so are the colleges, with conse- 
quent implications for the need to be . 
even more administratively sound 
than in the past. . . v - 

Looking back, after all, the early 
doubts and after much of the hard 
work has been done, we are ; bound , 
to say that on balance the BEC and . 
the TEC have had not; only a signifi- 
cant but also a positive! and benefi- 
cial influence on the' further educa- 
tion service. . ! 

' I am, hoWever, glad to learn that •• 
there is to be an amalgamation of , 
the. two bodies as this will reduce, 
however marginally,, the number of : 
external agencies colleges ■ are now * 
having to negotiate . with. Perhaps 
when this happens the final body mil; < 
be powerful enough to make sure ; • 
that both teachers and colleges have. ; 
more money and (inte re implement 
the objectives and to continue, the. 
development of thieiopurses,. ; 


LONGMAN FOR 
FURTHER EDUCATION . , . 

THE LONGMAN TECHNICIAN SERIES 

used Iri collages throughout the UK 
Clear and. well Illustrated 
Concise and authoritative text . 
Competitively priced 

fcflBTM/ From tfits firmly ' 
fwmm if established series,.. 

□ Thompson: Mlcroprdcessoraand 
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Also mwsyahabie 

Q Bird and May: Technician mathematics. 

Level 1 : . *. ; ‘2rid edition £4.BB 

□ Bird eqd May: Technician mathematics 
. j; • Level 2' ' / *' 2nd edition £4.95 

tSlONGMJLN BUSINESS EDUCATION SERn&ff 

□ Little: Communicating with people at work K '■ £4!9£» 

□ PlncottrVyoridolwork .. . £f*S0- 

□ Uvesy, Popie arid Davies: the' organisation in its environment 

Voll. ' • ' , .. £5.95 

□ Livesy, ^Poplfi arid Davies: The organisation in Its environment . ' 

:• ; Vd2; / V ’ rv-',. | . £4.«B ( ; 

□ Bird and Ma!y: Business cilculatlbrfs " ' " ' , , ; • i ' 1 ' •. ■ £3.S0 •; ; 

Q Burton: Peo^e and cpmnjtinlcatlon ;£4;9B1' 


Comfogsodn.,...'. : . ' ! . ■ i "- ; i 

□ Cass: Ah outline of statistics 


Probably £4.90 
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TECHNICIAN AND BUSINESS EDUCATION' 



Historical, cultural and structural dif- . 

fcrences make It difficult to relate A 1 _ • among the various 

sssirMrs continental comparisons fffsajw 

another when making transnational ordination. They ha 

comparisons. It is reasonable to look ■ j t\ i i ,, imnuis institutions wi 

David Pai * es and Russ Russe11 show ^ the British SErSfiTK 
srs^' ‘jraJs; system 1S Iess coordinated than elsewhere in Europe 

(Sm C |Mred e iwre ra Se S an n in the Euro- l^fiy^relSive^nm^Ii! 0 "?. 1, ?™!° P “™ non educational and ing; either a two-year full-limi; or a hoihc^eslnhl'ish".'"^ 
pean Community. We have helped to hiX/ SE Z 6, aerTrt training structures. four year part-time route. hm witln.m 

run two workshops of the European These intiihihw" , establishments. Educational structures are also There is an important alternative ity. (lernianv is an 
Forum for Educational Admffi“ ’Jj $£* ‘S 6 ?’ f™ VC ? w £ in th ? his 4? ry and mlm whl f h is the MeUter lcvd «r master U?eeiitraK\cderaI 

don which has 11 member countries. Univenlialre* t^rhUnina^ l “ re °f eacb country. They are part craftsman. Here, after apprenticeship ing mi effective train 

In fh*m u,„ ’ have of , “"P 1 ” interactions which are and industrial experience, plus forth- 5 ni ! 

Jt? coppera- only too easy to stereotype: the Oer- er training and Examinations, one Tu ! " 


among the various competing and 
conflicting interests in the " 5.1 £? 

n.c i-ngU *, i wv r 

nr. (net i. >n u . " w 


ordination. They have semwotS 
omous instiiiitions with shallow free 
ilmns over curricula, method and rl 
sources. 1 hev have many different 
local authorities warring with cenliS 
government. Huy have a wide ml 
jety or examining and validating 
bodies established by central govero- 
ment hut without legal authw- 
ity. ( ■erniany is an example of a 
decentralized federal country crwi- 
ma an effective training programme 
which appears, at least at a distance, . 


In them we examined common ssues enough in l««fr“^ haVe of I com P ,ex interactions which are and industrial experience plus forth- wLlinp^^^^ 
of leadership and training and the T J , t0 " lo Y coppera- only too easy to stereotype: the Oer- er training and examinations, one _ ,! 81 8 ““"W. 

management of contraction. At a courses i?! 01 {TV orderly and regulated; the emerges as a master craftsman only JL r 5 “ c “ wfuI t,an oua 

general level it was equally possible tfanswitiifa Serenf Sf r H i Ce u tr !S and Napoleonic; then capable of operating at n super- Jlie I rencli have n philosophy 

for centralized and derentriliied sys- C^iWrLuve a^X^ T. ^f.,! SLiSSW HP" ■1 d ,ncom P r ?: ,or specialist level, as a supervisor, ns ^ h,c l '* «PP»renlly centralist, and 

terns to come up with common train- howve^ Js the SSh« an T SS^e- In tlus ! rticle we '? ould 8 trainer in schools or in industry, or c eur, y Cartesian. It has a legislative 

fag problems and common resource simiSSes Eoint in f n nd J£ « exanu " e st ™cture and co- as an employer or entrepreneur. In strue ure which creates the necessity 
problems. However, the level of o^coU^ine ran^a^iine ml S,?! a ^ id th ®. of Gennany the master craftsman level the slate rather than Industiy ». 
agreement disappears at at the point mnn „ j cultural identity. We would like to is very much the hub of the training * ,c P nv . ule .sector to control edoca- 


ggS^j^-agSi SSI 

Kingdom, al roughly .he Mim- time Euroffan Co^mudly aHempting 


THE SCOTTISH 
CENTRAL FILM 
LIBRARY 


they miEht aoDear in a sinit JS iSSui • in P artl ? ulflr ’ techm- al, (one can trace it back to the rtr “ rt “ re m “y oegm in the formal 
ry- we are afSTall nnrt nffi ^ “uration, then the medieval guild system), it is effective scho ° 1 s y slcm with alternation bt 

Man ^mmunfiv among the parts of the both in terms of operation and in l ) vcen work and school. Appreu- 

^ y ttemptmg to system are more important than cur- terms of social status, and it is much l,cesl, «P itself, with industrial expert- 

^^^5S5S5S5S5S55=r nci j} u,T ] content and pedagogic ence, is based either in private ot 

2 partIC V ,ar l L he British vfUo Uo i ir^L/o l stale Gaining centres and these art 

d 0 reflect on how the roles of ? l ^ irt^l/liqp/e I controlled regionally from centrally 

rTTSH . S^ n P Ve H l T en ! , central a « endeB » (foe /tok) Uqi/p n oh.JiSuH^ P rcscribed regulations and standards; 

i A lOll regional and local government, in- ^ ® Sl Uq^^rj monitoring and examining is do« 

riTT Tfc m qwtlm ? e - edacation I . in I } through chambers of commerce. 

rILM W teohnfejan level, either intermediate 


E^Stion bUt ° rS ° f fiIm 8nd VidC ° f ° r Higher and Fitrther 

nhr J ,? ISl D bUt ? r i 0f u Higher Education F *im and Video 
Royal Anthropological Institute Films, French 
Scientific Film Library, Unilever Films. 

For further information contact: 

The Scottish' Central Film Library 
Dowanhill 

74 Victoria Crescent Road 
Glasgow G12 9JN 
Tel. 041-334 9314 
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need to reflect on how the roles of 
central government, central agencies, 
regional and local government, in- 
dustry and unions and the education 
system, are coordinated in France, 
Gennany and Italy. We think that in 
these three countries content and 
method may appear conservative and 
old fashioned. Educational institu- 
tions in these three countries may 
appear to reflect outdated English 
■models. Educational institutions else- 
iwhere m Europe may appear to be 
ngid and controlled and are usually 
monotechnic. Innovation may appear 
to be lacking, flexibility difficult to 
discover and our sophisticated modes 
of assessment incomprehensible but 
‘however badly the French and Ger- i 
mans do things at the chalk face or i 
on the workshop floor, the outcome 
appears to make a greater contribu- { 
tion to the health or at least econ- ? 
omic health of their societies. i 


Let us start with a brief descrip- 
tion of the German svstem T& ‘ 811 f r«is *o update nil their worit 

Furf, . Education- 1 Staff : Colleae US?, C [ ltJC f 1 10 than tech- fOguJnrly.- a requirement backed 

funded by the Department of EduS-" US lcvc! H ualifica bons.- The tech- l ^ is ' nUon flnd taxation. As w 
tion and Science, and supported bv hfT S aa a ‘ te rnative to the Meister |nc Gorman syslcm, pedagogy, a 
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or higher, is undertaken throuri 
::f; technical grnmninr schools or sub 
** university Institutions. As in the UI 
p"A technician education and training ba 
/ fl parallel alternative routes to aaft. 
s l Visitors are inclined to make thi 
A point that the system is rigid, thi 
\/Ji hierarchy is tight, the system is in 
V // Bex ‘hle and that innovation in con 
I / / tent and method is not at a pre 
rVW mium. Nevertheless the trainlni 
y / structure appears to mnke a mon 
y\ substantial contribution to French in 
\ dustry thun docs the British. When 
the Germnn thrust is in the dua 

\ system nnd through apprenticeshi; 
and extra training tor some, perjiap 
the French thrust Is through con 
tinuing training; the necessity is fo: 
all firms to update all their workeri 
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tent and assessment do not impr« 
UK visiting experts. But , the rel 

the. German training systan T^Iti k ? 017 I 011 * 1 In addition the chani-i t , ionshi P among the various parts 
secoiidan/: school system appears KS commerce and the unions ft® b X slem is coherent and compa 
from ? I 6 k perapccHve , to STcm. 'tf, •P^Wte-S “<>; The outcome neerai to make f 

ceryative,- almost ap ii t amona our special st-adminlstrator as busl- be,,cr economic performance. 
.1944 categories of wconda^mocU K^53U v ? ents of ‘echnidnn. It is T Comparison between the UK a 
em;, technical and grammar school a remember that tcclmi- Ilo, y ,s more tolling since Italy hoi 

system which reflects a lower level 'of Sf’LJ? ,. elst l r . leve *s are based on npn-working version ot . i 

social mobility .than in the UK fas n n?f£, r f , n / l ? sh, 8 st H ,clur e which is Nupoloonic system. The school lei 

.dpep the French).' What seems s hmi - what follows and n 8 e b J4 nnd the Italians haw 

“ u c ^ l 0 about : the German systenfis n J' o|ves: Industrial l,ual s *ructure of craft schools « 

that 85. per- cent of those who leave >UUC!! men .* 0f em Pfayers and ^clinician schools (monotechn 
jGerinan ; schools at the minimum 1 ' SSE 1° i rai ln ! n B ; le g»Iation and W hwe n two-ycnr plus thros-w 
:sch 6 ol-leayin 2 age U appren- rioda ^S^ 3 ^ 8 do * 1 ? common cur- combination of cycles gives fuH-Ui 
1 -ticedups withfn a dual system. This i Wh< ft for {ochnical and business training to 
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S ^ xanunfl tions: When For ‘be. technical Institutes and lb 

• . oftenS hL-3S% fr om ‘be UK appears Very little relationship o 
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, . ; : : df:over^;todred books 

; ftrtnded- fpr TEC proqrdm^ria^ vSlf '.C- [ Mu 
be avertable shortly, while a Ilsilhg'i ^afflB! 
of appropriate BEG . titles is 
preparation. 

For further Information, and Inclu- 
alon on our mailing list, please write -- .• : . ! 
to Chris Brickwood, Marketing V, i, 1 
Manager, with details of your 're- ' ' ' :i 
qufremenls and subject of Interest. 
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TECHNICIAN AND BUSINESS EDUCATION' 


One of Britain’s strengths has always 
been the quality of its sdentific re- 
search, engineering ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness: we are truly a creative 
and adaptable people. Where we 
have not been so successful is in 
harnessing all this to the world of 
work; to production and productiv- 
ity; and to economic growth and 
competitiveness. 

We were in at the very start of the 
industrial revolution and in the 
nineteenth century we readily 
accepted the new technologies and 
were indeed the workshop of the 
world. At that time the two largest 
sources of employment were Ban cul- 
ture and domestic service. Today 
they provide about 3 per cent of 
employment. If we had tried to pre- 
serve that kind of society, what 
would have happened to our indust- 
rial revolution? 

Today we appear to be in the 
midst of another revolution: a new 
technology, which combined with a 
shakeout of the weak management 
practices which led to overmanning 
in the 1970s is producing a radical 
transformation of our employment 
scene. And it does not help to have 
to undertake this in the midst of a 
world depression. 

Over the last 20 years or so other 
countries have been outstripping us 
so that tiie progress we have made - 
and it has been quite substantia] - 
has been relatively stagnant or even 
regressive compared with others. 

Tliere is no single reason for this. 
But an underlying factor has been 
our failure to help, or even allow, 
our young people to develop in a 
way which equips them for the real 
world. That failure is most marked in 
education and training, in the schools 
and during those vital early yean of 
entry into the labour market. 

It would be surprising if nobody 
had noticed this: and of course they 
have. In education and in industry 
there has been a growing realization 
that what is needed is an integrated 
approach to the problem, tackling it 
Bom both ends - school and post- 

•' mL * , . nLLLju j m i nil i i tlin 
New Training InWative: 
terrelated objectives were: reform of 
the apprenticeship system; founda- 
tion training for all young people; 
wider training opportunities for 
adults. It is the second of these that 
gave rise to the Youth Training 
Scheme which is already developing 
and will be a folly going concern by 
this autumn. 

The YTS begins where school ends 
and for at least 400,000 16-plus 
school leavers and a further number 
of unemployed 17-pius school leavers 
there wifi be a year’s practical work 
experience including otf-the-job pre- 
vocational preparation. 

The 'training will be real training, 
provided and largely shaped by em- 
ployers whether in commerce and 
Industry and local authorities, and 
will ■ meet real and forecast needs. 
The pre-vocational preparation will 
also be real, provided by colleges 
and other centres. 

The broad based on and off-the-job 
training ayailable under the scheme 
Will enable participants to acquire a 
range of related skills; receive at 
least 13 weekp of high quality train- 
ing and relevant education oft the 
job; gain a nationally recognized cer- 
tificate of achievement on comple- 
tion of the course; became part of q 
better equipped workforce. 

Training » planned and coordin- 
ated in three ways: by managjng 
agents, some of wnom will provide 
' full programme themselves, while 
others wifi organize the contributions 
. of those providing elements within 
programmes; or Tn training work- 
shops and on community projects by 
arrangement with the MSC; or by 
the MSC taking ’responsibility for 
organizing a programme and subcon- 
- tracting some or all elements of a ; 
programme. 

• This foundation training will be- 
come a permanent feature of our 

. lmiiMn naAMlAn* liuab nfi if fc hlrAJlHv 


Equipping 
the young 
for the 
real world 


The criteria will establish the D —2^11 D I "T \s\ A i r\ I I 

&^ 5 ’SS J hin i^ ch ca„ ,, « DdSi i PldCKWcll 

veloped. They will give l.e.as discre- 
tion to offer proposals best suited to' 

their particular circumstances and ECOnOmlCS Of Modem BuSfneSS 

w t£ , » e ro^“ t h e sue- W. Duncan Reekie and D. E. Allen 

cess of the initiative. They will be in this highly original textbook. W. Duncan Reekie and D.E. Allen examine 
developing the projects and manag- major management issues In a sensible and entertaining fashton. A special 
ing them. We will be financing the feature of the book is Its successfulintegra tion of Introductory financial analysis 
selected projects, assisting l.e.as with microeconomic theory. TTiefe are extensive sections on financial markets. 


f where we can, and, in conjunction 

David Young outlines o“ ng 

Ul6 Manpower Services The selection of projects is of 

Commission’s latest importance to the success of 

yjuwubbivu a idicbi lnit ft tivei Sevcral things are 

training initiatives already clear. First, a geographical 


/Todou’s anthropofooyS 
ffecWe fSOKithe re-kH 
rfoce of tribal culfore/ 


The selection of projects is of 
great importance to the success of 
the Initiative. Several things are 
already clear. First, a geographical 
spread of projects is desirable in a 
range of different demographic/fa - 
dustrial environments. Second, we 
can test a variety of different 
approaches to the technical and 
vocational education of 14-18-year 
olds within the general framework 
laid down. Third, it' seems unlikely 
that there will be any shortage of 
acceptable proposals to choose from, 
and this will make the national steer- 
ing group's task exciting as well as 
difficult. 

The work of the group will not, of 
course, end after the projects are 
selected by the end of March,- nor 
even by the time they are launched 
in September. The period between 
March and September will be as hec- 
tic for the MSC and the l.e.as as the 


And of course there is the new 


^ ^ initial phase. Preparation for a 

iga _ September start will be Intensive. 

Curricula will need to be planned in 
detail by l.e.as, staff trained and, 
where necessary, recruited; equip- 
' ment purchased; local steering 

’ 1 ^ 1 mechanisms established; parents and 

young people counselled and so on. 

And of course there is the new The NBC will provide what assist- 
initiative designed to work with the ance it can and this will be coordin- 
schools system. Announced by the ated by a small unit of about eight 
Prime Minister only two months ago people seconded from administration 
it is known at present by the unwiel- and education who will also be sup- 
dy title of the New Training and porting the national steering group. 
Vocational Education Initiative. Its After September we will need to 
first aim is to test methods of orga- begin to learn the lessons the pro- 
. nMpg-and manajripg the, education pf : jects loach and ensure, they are dis- 
cthat Tnore i ‘ Of, geminated. Nobody cq directed - with 
them are attracted tQ seek skills' arid the' evaluation of education or train- 1 
qualifications which will .be 1 of direct Ing system wiU have any illusions as 
value to them at work; they are to the complexity of this task. I, am 
better equipped to enter the world of dear that at all stages wo trill need 
employment; they acquire a more to listen to the views of. all those 
direct appreciation of the practical associated with - the projects ^ par 
value ana application of the qua!- rents, teachers', local authorities;. era- 


distribution channels, industrial relations and government policies, it will be a 
core text for first-year undergraduates, as well as CNAA. BEC and ACCA courses. 
(May) 448 pages, hardback about £1 7.50 (0 63 1 1 3 II 5 9) 
paperback about £B.50 (0 63 1 13116 7} 

Industrial Relations In Britain 

Edited by George Sayers Bain 

The most comprehensive introduction ever to British industrial relations, this 
textbook covers trade unions, management collective bargaining. .Industrial 
conflict, the labour market, and labour law and state Intervention In Industrial 
relations. 

(May] 520 pages, hardback about £20.00 (O 63 1 1 3 1 38 8) 
paperback about £9.95 (0 63 1 1 3295 3| 

Business Economics 

Third Edition 

Edited by James Bates and J. R. Parkinson 

A completely reorganized and rewritten edition or this highly-regarded 
Introduction co business economics. Designed for students with no previous 
background In either business studies or economics, the book shows the 
relevance of basic economic principles to decision-making in the firm. 

336 pages, hardback E 1 6.00 (0 63 1 1 3 1 46 9| 
paperback £7.50 (0631 13147 7) 


direct appreciation of the practical associated with - the projects ^ par 
value ana application of toe qua!- rents, teachers', local authorities;. erq* 
ifications towards which they are players, but above all, the students, 


working; there is close collaboration themselves - arid promote discussion., 
between l.e.as (and thus the both among those' associated with 
schools) and local commerce and la- projects' ancT between them and those 
dustry. who are interested fa treating a sim il- 

There is much to be done before ar path in .other l.e.as. ’ 

the projects arc identified and be-' happens next7 The YTS 

come a reality. The commission has must succeed It is a huae task but 


ms next7 The YTS 
It is . a huge task but 


iwrnc ■ 1 ooiiiy. musl succeed, n u« Huge task □ 

been asked to s«k to ensure that as the ^ ^ g 00C ] j n Stevenage 

many as possible pf these begin this consortium has been set up - vdtii 


tor au tnose mvoweo ana espeaauy Borough Council, Stevenage 
' , 1 " Employers Group and a trade union 

Local education authorities 


„ V“r; places for employed and unemployed 
are .crucial to the success or Khool-leavera. The' MSC is putting 


the initiative. They will be some development money into this 

developing the precis and ■£. 'X 

managing tnem. local problems. It is an '‘open door" 


managing tnem. local problems. It is an "open door" 

scheme offering training apd practic- 
. al experience in ’ a wide range of 
the- local education authorities con- stills and occupations. / 

cerned. But we are not starling com- Oil the basis of contacts like these 
pletely cold. If we were we could not we are already sure of getting 50,000 
hope to achieve this target. or more places, some from house- 

Many l.e.as have . been not only hold names like Sainsbury’s. Rank 
thi n kin g about the possibilities in the Xerox, arid the Post Office. Tile 
field of technical and vocational pace will now quicken, backed by an 
education for some time but making advertising campaign and by our staff 

considerable progress. A sign of their in the regions; I think we are on 

interest is that nearly, two thirds of course to provide -more than 400,000 
them (64 at the last count) have 0 f the coming year's schopj-leavert 
given us preliminary indications of with a year’s work of Teal irajhing 
Interest fa the new initiative. and practical experience. 


We have started by setting up a 
national steering group. The mem- 
bers of the group are from local 
authorities, education and industry 
and they will be advising tne com- 
misslon on how to establish the 
scheme, hoW to select the pilot pro- 


< ' The new Technical and Vocational 
Education Initiative must gel oft to a 
good start. It is a very modest pilot 
scheme. Only 2,500 young people 
will be involved fa I he^ first yeaiy 


Managing with Micros 

Management Uses of Microcomputers 

Colin Lewis 

In this completely non-technlcal guide. Colin Lewis shows what microcomputers 
can do. Using real-world examples, he introduces the novice to basic computer 
operations. There are dearly-written practical chapters on data management 
and Information retrieval, a s well as accounting systems. Colin Lewis describes 
the industry In general and software and hardware packages In detail. 

208 pages, £9.50 (063 1,1 3 1 36 1J 

Bad! Blackwell Publfchmv 1 06 Cowley Road, Oxford 0X4 I JF. ‘ 7 


France' and Japan. In other words, 
those very countries whose industrial 
and economic performance has 
surged ahead of ours. 

.It is essential that all, sectors of 
\ society - and especially employers, 
, trades unions ana voluntary orga- 
nlzations 1 - give their foil support to 
•:.';make the Youth Trafaing Scheme 
j' foe success it must be .... ,4 ,, 


Sme. hoW to select Z phot pro- ^mpared wjth.thp YTS 400 (KK): BUt 
iSte and how to evaluate them and modest beginnings .can lead to de- 
|S J1I % a whole velopments of fundamental import 

^The^CTOup* has already met and ance to the educational system, fa 
will be mee&g a number of times in employprs, to- teadi^rs ^tid trainet?, 

SSSaftWKpe 

“ope S reedy « ^ rtreeg'b »ed ecogqmic proeperlly.. 

end of the month. These wiU be ^ nf ,}.» Man, 




Audio-visual training packages for 
office skills 

Duplicating: bonlalnB instructor's manual, 30 colour slides, 13 
OHP transparencies, 16 master cards for handout and exercise 
material. . . 

ISBN 92-2-1 02844-2 'EM 

Filing: contains Instructor’s mahual, 36 colour slides, 26 OHP 
transparencies, 36 master cairds for handout and exercise 
material. 

ISBN 92-2-1 02645-0 * £48 

Telaphohe techniques: contains instructor's manual, sound/alids 
presentation . (35 colour slides and cassette), 17 OHP 
transparencies, sound cassette with exercise, 12 mastercards for 
handout and exercise material. 

ISBNS2-2-1 02048-9 , - .,. £48 

Intended for use by Instructors who - have had either teacher 
training and some office experience or good office experience but 
little teaching experience. , Extensive guidance on - teaetting 
tephhlques on e slep- by-step ba^s Is given. Senior Ihstrircton? 
mayt find it Interesting to compare these with their Own teaching 
methods and materials. . - ? 

The layout of a business letter: contains Instructor’s guide, 
trainee’s : guide with exercise material, text of the sounafellde 
presentation, 68 colour" slides, sound cassette. ' 

ISBN02-2-1 02643-4 , i . •,/ £38 

This padeege has been designed for use by all types and levels pf 
trainees, ranging frdrri' beginners who hevp just attained keyboard 
mastery to experienced typists who may wish to update their 
display style, especially women who want to return to office 
employment after some years of atfasnee. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

Loprion Branch 1 Office • • : • V 1 •, ; 

96/98 Marshem Street : 

: Lortdon swi p- 4i-Y ■ ; . ftUiy W ; 

Tel: di-828 6401 v v ! 
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HUTCHINSON 

TECtexts 

Communication Skills 
P. Panton 

£3.95 piper 09 141281 1 

General Studies lor 
Technicians 
P . Denham, H. Bamiorth 
and I. Derbyshire 
£5.95 paper 09 145061 6 

Learning by Objective* - 

A Tea chera r Guide 
A.D Canoll.J. E. Duggan 
and R. EtchelU 
£4.50 paper 091333210 

Engineering Drawing and 
Communication First Level 
P. Collier and R. Wilson 
£5.95 paper 091335914 

Engineering Drawing 
Second Level 
P. Collier and R. Wilson 
£6-95 paper 09 14661 1 3 

Engineering Science 
Second Level 
D-TipJw, A. D. Carroll 
and R. Etchells 
£6.25 piper 091383714 

Electronics Second Level 

?cSl ,ups and Ml T - Samt 
£5.50poper 09 133331 1 

Electronics Third Level 
«]lup« and M. T. Sampson 
£5.50 paper 091403413 

^“^•“allcB Second Level 
G.W. Allan and A. Hill 
£o.25pqper 091381010 

and R. Etohefas 
£4.95pcpar 091335817 

J. Pallet 

£5.50pqpe/- 091436214 

WorkihoB 


*«ni 

and J; Parkinson 
£3.25 paper 091404916 

hispMdon copiee available fi 
Althea Garstfn, 

Education, 

17-21 Conway Street 

London WjP BID. 
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TECHNICIAN AND BCSINESS EDUCATION- 

Learning to adapt 
to new technology 

Fidgeon looks at the impact of 
technical change on training methods 

Dvpr t-hm n». iL. ■ _ 


THE TIMES IIKIHKH Hlt'CATION Sl'PIM.KMENT 


21.143 ! 


Over the next decade there will be 
few areas of life not affected by the 
new technologies, and British 
businesses and industries will be 
going through [he biggest transition 
since the industrial revolution. Those 
industries which fail to keep pace 
with the rapid technical changes are 
likely to be faced with rising opera- 
tional costs and increasing foreign 
competition. 

Computer Aided Desi 


ly the old skills. Curricula will have 
to provide for both with varying de- 
grees of priority. The national vali- 
dating and examining bodies should 
advise the colleges on these issues 
and establish an urgent curriculum 
development programme for the pro- 
duction of modules in the new ad- 
vanced technologies. The national 
bodies will not be able to cover those 
■ ci n n m i 1 ,? which var y from locality to 

and Co mpu ,e r --^*r^ nu ffi Seal,? fi Tfi ? 

&rE533¥ 
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systems now embrace satellites, data 
networks, optical fibres and cables 
telecopy devices and systems, elec- 
tronic mail and shopping services. 
Bonking and office systems involving 
data processing, information storage 
and retrieval, word processing, auto- 
matic accounting and inventory con- 
trol are undergoing considerable 
change as a result of the introduction 
of new technologies such as micro- 
processors, together with optical scan- 
ners. electrostatic printers, laser-im- 
aged discs for information storage 
and retrieval and new telecom- 
munication systems. 

In the United States the develop- 
ment and implementation of the ad- 
vance technologies has outstripped the 
availability of a trained work force to 
operate and maintain them. One ex- 
ample of this skill shortage is the 
rapidly growing area of robotics 
where there is a shortage of trained 
technicians capable of monitor 
and servicing the expanding array 
industrial robots. 

In a recent review of the Introduc- 
tion of new technologies by British 
films, many identified the lack of 
skilled stofr with micro-electronic 


specific local needs. 

Traditional methods for planning, 
developing, approving and im- 


quickly. 

Local authorities could find It diffi- 
cult to make the necessary equip- 
ment available to all colleges and this 
would have an important influence 
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high needs of their local businesses and 

: OP- industry. I.nrnl ...<l 
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technolo^^ w tWBAl 1ULai DUSine sses and 

eration a/ courses lesfgnated as “a? 1 an rcm a „ °| Ca 1* e - ducaI io n authorities 
vanced” require reS advisn^ H d reg,0nal adv l 50ry counci,s cw]d 
council approval and® norS ml" J7 *** dccisions to 
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In areas of high unemployment - tate has 50 ^ de ‘ 

often due to -mature" leer ■ " 
being forced out of practice. 


I he Ikp.irtmciu of IZducaiifth , 
Science s PICKUP initiaftfS*? 

i«tur. W u,g the develo,unent of b2* 

wk,|„m.nl nf s.,phi,(i c S EJ 

kvvn,T v , mf! SES 

nu \ UUs. television and other tele- 
uumniiu ical ions sys eras will no 
doubt encourage « ii.-ich greater use 
of distance learning ii, the future” 
In i he meantime, open leaminp 
whereby the sluilcnls can attended! 
eges at times which are convcnkn 
<i tlicin and their employers should 
he developed as quickly as possible, 
ibis will inevitably involve (he de^ 
volopment of some self-learran. 
malcnuj m the form or the written 
word with |H>ssibly some audio- visu^ 
support material and this should en- 
aide some of the study to tnke place 
at work or in the home. The collect 
Maff wi II act more in a learning sup- 
purt role than as providers of cay 
volitional lectures. Even these fairly 
simple self-learning materials can be 
time consuming and quite costly to 
produce. 

The difficulties which have been 
identified rs inhibiting the efforts Of 
colleges to develop and implement 
new advanced technology can be 
overcome. However, to achieve ibis 
it would need u coordinated effort oji 
. e ,P‘ ,rt ,. of national, regional and 
local bodies, ns well us a change of 
attitude on the part of some colleges, 
The DES through its PICKUP 
programme, the Department of In- 
dustry, the Manpower Services Com- 
mission, the national validating and 
examining bodies and the regional 
advisory councils should contribute 

SKMiiflranriu tn rmircn rlairalrtumant 
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tritain. . 7T T*?T ' ' U I P re TOd to repponcT raoidlv inTo u ™ BJor nr J l]S 10 m °ve 

Further and higher' education VL : ^raments. , •“ SttSv of iklll^TJ! 80 of ^ nVfli,Q * 

should have a role to pliv fo Sffi rif 1 ^ ^fotiaiyinature of many mm rS “IS ,a S our and lhe re- 
Brihsh finesses and^ndiitri^ mBk^tlte 1 can ' n ® w staff t ng and ^'"8 


“■ many UI me Iiuw cmuacs win 

require the use of advance technolb* 
gy equipment which can be obsolete 
very quickly, Provision of * such 
equipment also requires study and 
decisions to bo made by national and 
rcftiunal bodies. .. 

The updating of college staff to. 
teach the new technologies should be 
a matter of national concern and the 
Advisory Council on the Supply, and 
Education of Teachers. In the mean" 
lime local and regional authorities 
and colleges should identify the mag- 
nitude of the problem anu see what 
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the internaticfd^ in induKtn«i Si ^ 0n men tation oTnely P Su verv “^*7 of lecturing staff with th t i ne rr 0,lc * os 8 enerfl Uy concentrate : - 
t«hi« P h„f rt iL 9 “ a .!_. , " d ^ al eAgue cult. These ^ knowledge and experilni of tl e I’e 1 *- efforts on providing- fnitinl voca-;.:^: 

new technologies can' be a further h ,0 ' la cduca,,on courad. principally • 
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cun be done to solve it. „• ; 
The colleges generally, concentrate 

e r effori V nil nmuirll.in-lnillnl vnrfl. 


(6. implement new 
and there ,aie. i 
examples Where «,,« 
tended i: their curricula 
beyond Ihefr normal : - 
tt , more.; aggressive ; 
otlnc the use * 
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The author Is deputy chief officer oftffi 
Technician Education Council. 


SCffiNcte IN INDUSTRY 
SCIENCE OF INPIJST^V 

John Woodward ' 

. ' I : *L, •' ■ 

. ’Reason'- and logic pelitg. the f 
1 1 elements of science] fkkl 
I , book Illustrates (by extihpk) (he 1 
{wpyy of the ffiethodology lof'l 
^science on the prvblemsr af - 
. Industry., ft shows ho\y ih*J$ck- >, 
; • nkjues for science (Med^mehli, . 

1 mathematics, and methods) eaii- 
•qe used to guide and In, toddy ) 

r :to m , 

problems: vth&h induith gene?’ 
i rates 1 * • ^ J' 

•s ■ ' . | . • >\i yf y 

Monty FiinnUtori f RS ; )n •; 
• Fo ^ 0 ^.. 

V* > 1^45.0^ wiid 1 !iC10likl : f 
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Universities 


; AUSTRALIA i 


Macquarie University 
Sydney ' 

CHAIR OF 
ACCOUNTING 

SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC 
AND FINANCIAL 
BTUDIEB 

TLc UnWf nliy often a Full sequence in 
nocounilng, finance and In formation 


ntiemi si the undeigndualc level for 
the BA and BEc dearnei. In addition, 
there big coune work programs For a 
Muter'* degree. F&cflliler ere alio 
provided for pnigradusic research. 



■ . ^ '.'tTal 

Deakln University, Geelong 

LECTURERS/ 

SENIOR LECTURERS 
FINANCE AND 
ACCOUNTING, OR 
OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 

Application* ere Invited from inluMjr 
quulAed end experienced pmou for 
appointment in two of the ebon area*. 

The primai y focu* of the new' 
appointee* wlfl be to mike a 
eomribntlon to the poaaruJuiie M Brier 
of Duilneu AdmfolMreUOfl program, 
ul though they would aho be expeciod to 
eulri with the undergradtute end 
rouardi degree programi. 

Applicant* ahould have a higher degree 
with evidence of relevant march. 

Previn in MBA teaching would be an 
pdvanuge. 

Each appofotmeiii will he for. an Initial 
term of tour years during which there 
will be ■ review for cctiunuimj tenure. 

The Untverriiy will cooilder fiUIng any 
□f the pom by Hcondment. 

28 February 1983 

Untverally of Sydney • 

LECTURER - 
DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applicants are tilled from any field of 
human geography but preference may 
be given to tpsculiili ul econotuio 
geography. 

Appotntmenu to Lectuteihlps are 
usually probationary for three yean and 
the University reserve* the tight not to ' 
proceed with any appointment for 
financial or other reawns. 

28 Fhbniaty 190 1 • < " 

The University of New South 
Wales, Sydney 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 
SCHOOL j OF 

MATHEMATICS 

: I' 

‘Equably of empfoythenl- • - 

owwrtualty la Uqfvenlty 


■To paitldpqte In an AROS-fonded ■ 
nteanh program on numerical multiple 
Iqtegiiiloa; conducted by Amodafo 
Fmfouor I. H .Sloan. Appljuuus , 


■ ntihSM i. |1 i 0 amu. nyyp , 

ihohld have a PhD degree or •' 
equivalent, and expertise In. numeric*! 
Bnajyth and computation. . 1 

The position I* available from June 
1983. ted there Is a commitment by the 
ARCS to support the project for tw , 
Jftei*..; 

Farther fnfonnblltm From Associate 
.Professor I.’ H.'.Sldn, c/d School df 
.Mithemincf, PO Bret 1, Kenslngion, 
:NS\V .■ Ansiral ta 2033. .. , ' 

-CpBiHenangjahry aoconDtig fo i 

quriUJatfont and experioqco. a. 

4 March 1982. ' ! 


dates 

trated 
i nee. 
dltfon 
laitin. 

Further details about the School and the 
Eremaswsk within which the 


The ChairU tenable not before 1 .. . ■ 
Jamery 1984. 

The UnKeiafty resnvm die right to fll| 
any poiiifoo by Invitation. 

18 March 1983 

CHAIR OF ENGLISH 

SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
AMO LMQUISTiCB 
Application are Invited iRHOpenooi 
with interests In part- medieval literature 
In English. The Interest* of the 
Literature DUdplIee In the School 
Include: English, American and 
Australian literature, the New 
Literatures in English and drama 
studies. 

The Chair H tenable not before I 
January 1984. 

Details of the organization and activities 
of the School are Included In the 
addition*! Information available to 
applicant*. 

The University reserve* the right to filf 
any position by Itivkailm. 

18 March 1983. 


Monaah University 
Melbourne 

TWO CHAIRS OF 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 

MEDICINE 

Hie Chair of Prychofoncal Medicine el j 
Prince Henry’* Hotnltal. where the 
Deportment of Psychological Medicine 
Is based, became vacant at the end of 
1982 upon the retirement of the 
Chairman of the Department, Professor 
Wallace Ironside. This pcnJtfon wai 
advertised earlier In 1982 but Is now 
bdng readvertbed because of changed 
driucnstances associated with the 
establishment of n Second Chair brine 
Department. 

Hie Chair of Psychological Medicine at 
Royal Park Prychlsiric Hospital has 
recently been established Within the 
Deportment of Psychological Medicine 
thrch has bees expanded to provide, 
caching sod research tccorttnudailoa 
l ihlsRospUal. , • • 

iglcal 

_ _ itriUlliles In . 

tech year if the metfibl dowse. The 
Professor! will be expected to cqn dutt . 
rnench and to cu-ordhiaie the kecking 
of Psydxrfofiea] MedWna (hdsdlng 
.hntltutlotMlPtychliiry) nd *IB bo 
appointed as member* of the spedahil 
hB^itafttatlwbJsi^ttwWdi ■! 
Urey are based, The Profa»pri will have 
the co-operation of the StritofHowlal,;. 
Pepanments of Piychltuv at Awed 
ana Prince Many* Itafiali. «iHi m | ■ 
■ rt>* twd general Ttechbtg Hosritnls of 
University, and of Queen Victoria 


Hospitals where Student! spend two 

weeks in resMenee duftag their coutsc 

The Chairman of the Department of ■ 
Psychological Medicine MU be 
nppolaied by Council and. Ip the first 
btstanoe. will be the Ptofessor 


appointed to the Chair at Prince 
Henty'i Hospital. 

The Professor occupying the Chair at 
Royal Park Hospital Is eligible for 
appointment as Chairman of 
Department and may be expected la 
assume this role nt somr time In the 
foiure if the Council so determines, on 
the advice of the Vice-Chancellor, after 
consulting the Dean of the Faculty and 
the ProfcBon in the Department. 
Silaty: SA3S.3T7 per annum which 
includes a dim cal tosdlng of SAB .400 
per annum. Superannuation, travel and 
removal allowance, temporary hoiudeg 
assfitance. 

Council reserves the right to mako no 
appointment or to appoint by mvliation 
at any itage. 

14 February. 1983. 


The University of Melbourne 

CHAIRS OF 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
bliiEdVbttbF 

GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF MANAGEMENT 

Hie IMvetllty ha* as a re*uh ofthe 
Report of the In q idry into Muaageineot 
Edbcailon presemed'to the 
Commonwealth Government, been 

a iled so form the second National 
ate School of Businas* 
Management In Australia, 1 

Applications are invited for ' 
appointment to wo new Chilis In 
Business Admbiiilretfoo which have ■ 
been created as pari of tbs Enlifal ' 
staffing for (he new school. The school 

wOl be located la a naw buUdfaig to be 
erected dose to the main University 
precinct. 

The Dlrcctoi of the School will be 

B Blntcd from time to lime front the 
lessor* of the School 
Applications ire Invited from persons 
diirniguhhed In any field of 
management. 

The condition* or appahumefli will be 
discussed wtih prospective appointees. 
IS April, 1983. 

CHAIR OF 
PHYSIOLOGY 

AppHbations are invited far e Chair of 
Physiology which will become vacant , 
following she appointment of Pro lessor 
I. Dirian-Smlih to a Chib or Anatomy 
In this Univenity. with effect from 1 
Match 1983. - 

The University ii KcUng ap appointee 
who is outstanding In ■ branch of 
medics! science relevant to die broad ■ . 
discipline of physiology. 

Siluy: plus loading of SA4.205 for 
medially qualified ippolnlee. 

15 April. 1983. 

LECTURER (LIMITED 
TENURE) In the 
CENTRE FOR THE 
STUDY OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

* lotions ire invited from penons 
l higher degree hi education ora 


Which the primary task will bo research 
and consult fog on problemf In higher 
education. The Centre provides 
educational service* to the University 
ted undertake* Mtenully funded 
research. It b an academic department 
in the Faculty of Education, and ■ 
limited amount nr leaching and 
supervision of research student* may be 
expected. •, 

Preference may bo riven fo an applicant 
stfw bsi a record of research in one or 
more of the following fields: educational 
meawremenl. evaluation, teiectiva 
admission*, problems of access to 
educational opportunity, learning ikiUs 
in higher education. 

The appointment wifi be tot up io three 
yean, bm his the possibility of 


erienifon for a maximum ^ot five yean. 
The position Is available boat I July 
1981. ■ 

Enquiries my be made » Profesrot 
David Beayrlar In the Untverriiy. . 1 ■ 
II February. 1983 - 


UMIST 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

CHAIR IN CHEMISTRY 

A Professorial vacancy exists In the Department as a consequence 
of the retirement of Professor P. G. Ashmore. It Is anticipated that 
lt» successful candidate will be a physical ohernisl with a proven 
research record. Ha/sha will be expected to pertlolpale tn the 
teaching and administration of the Department, to collaborate 
effectively with Industry, and to encourage Interdepartmental 
research and teaching. 

Applications Irom candidates with interests In one of the following 
areas of research will bB particularly welcome: 

Physical aspects of caialysls 

Fundamentals of polymer chemistry 

Electrochemistry 

Surface and colloid chemistry 

Solid state chemistry 

Molecular and liquid crystals 

Physicochemical aspects ol biological processes 

Applications of new radiation sources eg. lasers, synchrotron 

Chemical Physics 

but appfcatlons from able candidates with Helds of interest other 
than these will also be welcome. 

8alary wHI be Ip the professorial range, minimum £ 18,516 a year. 
: The professorial qverage fp'.pow £18,503 a year. 

Requests for epplioaUOn forms and farther parffeufara; quoting 
reference CH/3/CJ, should be eeril to the Registrar 1 . Roam B6. 
UMIST, PO Box 88. Manchester MSO 1QD. Completed application 
forma should, be returned fa the Registrar as soon as possible. 


fHE Chinese university of hong konq 
. Department of Economloa ' . 

Applications are Invited for the following post tenable from ' 
Augupl, 1.083}- • - . 

. Temporary Lecturer/Assletant Lecturer In Economics (2 
' yiarej - Applicants Should haVri A Ph.D or a( Jea$t be a 
Ph.D. cancfldalB, speofaHzIng lh Western Economic History or 
Urban and Regional Economics, and be able to teach 
courses In Economic Theory. Appropriate leaching and re- 
search experience preferred. " 

ANNUAL SALARY: Lecturer HK$ 129,840-147^60 by 2 In- 
crements BAR. HK$156.T20-21 7,300 by 7 increments. 
Assistant Lecturer: HK$94,aoo-rt 21,080 by 3- Increments, ' 
Exchange rate approximately US$1 =■ HKS6.S, £1 = 
HK$10.S. Starting salary will depend on qualiflcailons and 
work experience: 

CONDITIONS 0F SERVICE. Behefita Include' vacation leave, ■ 
Jong leave with pay, medical .benefits, education allowance 
for children, housing allowance (for those whose annual 
salary Is HK$1 38,600 or above). • 1 • 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE: Applications should be made 
out In duplicate, giving full particulars, experience and .the 
names and addresses of 3 persons to whom reference may 
be made, and sent logsiher vVIlh copies -of. certificates/ 
dlpfomaB/taslImcnlals and recent publications, to the Person- 
nel Section, The Chinese University of Hang. Kong, 8haUn, 
N.T., Hong Kong hot later than February 28th, 1983. Pfeaae 
mark. "Recrtd intent" on cover. . . , ' ■ 
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ST JOHN'S 
COLLEGE WITH 
CRANMER HALL, 
DURHAM 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of 

WARDEN ol 
CRANMER HALL 

as from 1st July, 19B3 

Cranmer Hall Is Ihe C. of E. 
Theological Cotlega wllhln St 
John'a College in the Uni- 
versity of Durham, and Its 
Warden Is. wilh Ihe Principal 
of the College, a member of 
the Principals' Conference of 
the Theological Colleges of 
the Church of England. 

Applications, together with the 
names of three referees, 
should bs made by 7ih 
February, 1983, to the Prin- 
cipal, SI John's College with 
Cranmer Hall, Durham, from 
whom further details may be 
.received.-. 


University of Lopdon 
. . Imperial College •. . 

papaftmanf of Comtiiiting 

* LECTURERS 

Required 1 far - iinder- 



• Applications, including 
a nil I C.V, and the q*mM 

E t three rafereae, should 
e aent ta Prafeaeor M. 
M. Lehman, Department 

£ r .. Computing, Imperial 

ollege. 180 Queens CKa, 
London SWT ■■ soon a* 
poailhta. HI 


t .103. Sonior 


apt, ' 431 























Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications are Invited for the following post9- 

PROFESSOR OF PHARMACY: 

DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACY ** 

haVB relevant qualifications for teachlrw 
atadwts for the degree of Bachelor of PharmEy^ 

PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERINO: 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

B PP ,k L anl must have a first degree and 

reaeardf 01 teaStnf 0 !^?^ f n S5 a . arln9 ®«enslve 

tSS 0 ’ ‘S, a r 1jn O ancf Industrial association The 

SKnnmJlS r .?9 U,rad to ,ake on 8 major rols In thB 
d^lopment of undergraduate and postgraduate work 
within the Department end to pursue research in hla/her 
area ol particular Interest. Consultancy Is encouraged 

PROFESSOR OF ECONOMIC HISTORY: 

DEPARTMEKT OF HISTORY 

Prospective candWetas should be In a position to teach 
the Economic History of Western Europe, the Americas 

be “an 1 Bsis£®^ 

fills is a new post In the Faculty of Arts Intended- rn in 
P'^glhen exiting courses In dram? in ihe Afric^ 
rwS* 0 ® 08 ! C,a ? 3 « ;s ' English and Modem Lanauaoaa 
an ? * *), 10 Premole University theatre on and 

ffsats “JissiHr 

6ype,, “’“ A)"lng 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR IETURESHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY 

clinical work and tata part In teaching and research* 9 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 

* ?£*!! *3>™? ««» = Ph.D. 


LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: ^ 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY (5 posts) 

Jtenag.nen' Account (1): De * gggj fife 

MS: 


£ 


,y\ ■ 
"ji-t 

i\ : ' m • 


M 


m 1 


tv.i ' - 


l:;, 

si r ; 

ill : ' ; 


.-SwsBsajss- 1 , 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: 

Ksp ?Jrtr) P0UTICA1 AMDAB « i «STRATIVE 

: ; 8 ?SS^^ ; 

: : -jgasffTr i 

-■ •* : 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURKHIP; 

MQICINE^ MEWC !M fleu * PROJECTS FACULTY OF * 

1 h£Hl& have . : 

■ j i'J^‘"“SS®BKSSa 

SALARY. SCALE 


.;i: Zgm * sii - 0,584 X.6S2 

r Milsss SIS': % i4 ,5 ' 5W / 

vWrv a»«p m-- 

•! (Medfoan . • . ' W3 ’ 19fl . ' ■ ‘ - ■: > . 


The University 
of Adelaide 

invitee applications from 
both men and woman fop 
tha following position: 

SENIOR TUTOR 
IN MUSIC 
(PIANOFORTE) 
(P1643) 
(Tenurable) 

Applicants should he 
oulitindlng performers 
and have proven teaching 
ability. Expertise In 
another Meld of muair 
Co. a. conducting, nccom- 

f 'allying, theory, aural 
min inn or harpsichord) 
, would be an advantage. 

. ,7, h 1. ■weceasfnl applicant 
Will have tha opportunity 
to perform In University 
and other roncerts. 

lm^. B dfi?Slt'. 0n *' ■ ¥B,tabl - 

submit a good quality taps 
recording of thalr playing. 

l*. 1 * Unlvorqlty policy to 

enaourago woman to apply 
■ fOMl deration for 

appointment to. In par- 
in C . u J ar, i . tenurablo 
academic positions. 

father Information ab. 
out the oenerol conditions 
°r appointment may be 
SSi ta W* d ,Pom tha Peraon- 
vaJalty "° r o/ tha Un,_ 

..JE? ,dap " of ru, » * lmo len- 

jr?!, . °f tenurable 
2 “ dB ™‘ c appolntmenta 
nqvo tha opportunity to 
8 «*■». full-time 

?n r L°Ll t ir , ?P* temporarily 
to a half-tlma appointment 
f9 r " apeciric period of up 
yaara where thla la 

?hfid S5TT ror thB CBr " af 

-graa» VWftffi!; 

number and giving full 
P-™on»l particulars (ln- 
F'? l (,ln ( chlMnihlp), do- 
tfd!f> ' academic qualirira- 
ilPJ*. “nd names and 
AadrfiBiBt of ihrea ra> 
targes should rasch the 

AuatFalla 5QOf 
A February ^ 


1 February 'ft 


University of Hone 
Kong 

„ SENIOR 
LECTURESHIPS/ 
LECTURESHIPS 
INLAW 

Applications are invitmt 
ir r R5i* ,8 T or Senior L«uf r . 
School op B L C ‘^ rBr *■ *»■> 

**(*"2"£2?a£'? 9 U j d ln ^ 

J5US preferably a hlaher 
degree end oxporlancB at 

Laws rB ?thV° Cortlficata VS 

iff WSS' > i»? , WfiA , l l *K 

fr^m* other In" 


H K *3 09*1 4 o ' ? - 2 7 T e 3 a ti '■ 


Brunei University 

□apartment or Law 

FACULITY OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications are Invited 
for a Lectureship In Law. 
effective from 1 Septem- 
ber 1983. 

Salary accordlna to 
qualtricationa and experi- 
ence. within the Lecturer 
seals £6,375 - £ 13,505 

nar annum, plua £1,_I5B 


□ Diary according to 
qualtricationa and experi- 
ence. within the Lecturer 
seals £6.375 - £13,505 

per annum, plus £1,I5B 
par annum London Allo- 
wance. with USS benefits. 

Forma and further par- 
ticulars from the Person* 


Tho University of 
Aston 

in Birniinghiim 

Munuiiuiiifiiit Con t i-r 

LECTURESHIP 
(Rc-advortisomont) 
STRATEGIC 
MANAGEMENT/SM- 
ALL BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


As purl of llir i-tm- 
tlnutnn ilovelupmrnt nf tlm 
University of Asiim Matt- 


Forma and further pur- — 

tlculara from the Person* anamniii c:nuli-n im nnn n| 

nel Secretary, Brunei Uni- the UK's Inadlnu Iiii-.Iii. dn 

varsity, Uxbrldoo, Mid- eclinnle, llm t'l-hlrti In 

dlasex, _UB8 3PH or tela- hoon tci Im-rnusi- Its utiivl- 

-*•- ,ln ' *■» >lm till,, VI- nrnu. Tim 


ihone'Uxbr'ldge 3 7 l'flfl ox- 
enalon 49. 


phone Ux 
tension 4 

Closing 
ary 1985. 


g date: 10 Febru- 
>■ HI 


University of Hong 
Kong 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

, Applications arq Invited 
for two posts of Lecturer 
Ip Minanemant Studies in 
fields of Accounting 
and Finance, Business 
Policy or Organisational 
Behaviour, or Marketing. 

Applicants should poe- 
sbbb appropriate higher 
degrees and/or profeaslon- 
al qualiricatlana. Profer- 
enca will be glvan to ap- 
plicants with teaching and/ 
or professional experi- 
ence. 

■A ?-"'“o y n 

BYWdf'-i/l&IMM'a* 

‘d" a * a °f' l | n 5“»l l" 1 l“a- 

tlana and experience. 

t«- At »5? pr .*PA salar- 

A«i l * .will not exceed 
of . H r pss Income. 
Houalng benefits at a ren- 
j!*, . .®f 7 Vi M qf salary, 
children's education allo- 
wanc_aa . leave and medical 
benefits are provided. 

- F urth er particulars and 
epol cation forms may be 

Mon ns< ! rpa JJ 1 thq Asiada- 

;i°P *»f Commonwealth 
rj2Lrf BPa,,i S“ TApptgi, 36 

WCl d H op 8 f U o B| r London 
* V, OFF, or from the 
Appolntmenta Unit 

Secretary's Office. UnU 
verelty of Hang Kong, 
Hong Kong. The closing 

Me?ch 0 (9BlS^ llC “* l0nB HI 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Deportmenta of 
Agriculture end 
Agricultural Economics 

for A Yfii , % t l , .°o n v;i„ n g P %‘, n Ji t 1 d 

form management in the 
Faculty of Agrlcqlture. 

TWO 

lectureships in 

THB PBP'AWBMUXfju- 

OF AGRICULTURAL 
‘ECONOMICS 

bll7tjf w, f2r D teach ln*? P fern 

spcsasaBA. "boS, 00 ^^ 

turera will .be expected to 


koon t«i' Its nt 1 1 v I - 

llos In llm nlnivi- nrnu. Tim 
Centre niiariilim n| tin- 
poalgrnduiile, iKi-tl-i-xiit-rl- 
ence nml iiiiiinriiriiiliiuir 

Intifllt las mull 


levels, ua weii ns purstiluu 
a vlgoruiiM uroiirunium ■ ■ I 
renear i-li act I vlllen, mid li 
yg“"®s a mm hilly fmiiled 

5.« ,IC a I, ?F ,nr , #l I’riMirnm* 

”1?- , Applications arn In - 
vlted from Candida Ir* with 


teaching and rnnnari li 
backgruundn ur rrlovunl 

RTJEJ'Sf'. . a !Fri ,| '"»'n in 

their riold of interest. 

...The auccoaaful riinilltliiK: 
will be exnoctoil in piny an 
■fjljf* p«H In research us 
wall an tDarliliiii anil i«iii- 
trlbuting in enursn iln- 
volopninnt In tin. Maniigr. 
mont Centre. Iln/nlin will 
also bo axiuirtpii to nnr- 
ilu'f" 1 ? .. .Initiatives 

taken by tlia llnlvorslly to 
In the growth of 
Woet MldlenUB r Imluatry 
” «h« Aston 
Park, furmoii by 
nS»H C Dlnnlnnliara, 

W«,Fda fignit PLC, and tha 


LloydB fiank PLcV'and' “tho 
or Aston, will 
provide a major opporlun- 
"F f°r th .« aucrasaful 
who wishes to 
52i.i2J“( hB . r w “Cademlc ox- 

Pi» I i i ._2ii lh 5. °f Prac- 

tical application. 

Salary will be within 
S« «n r a n ° a *6,375 to 
,k - ' - _ ., pap annum and 
S*J“ ■ppolnlment will be 


ruNC« l » , ?i n forma nnd 

sfer?rs;T,ii 

Or«»n i? ,|h ? n ’s Costa 

thi ?aAli. C iS aln ® .‘J 0 * 0 . for 

f- he i vavm 


University of Papua 
New Guinea 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
LAW 

rro A m fcP,1 a C Sl t ^fiP y 

for the posltlans 
or Senior LooturaiVLoctur* 
Law f! nn Uopartmont of 


t5?«2 '£s£.' th "t Senlor Loc- 
e UP Phr» n< ifi *o°ulo naaiaas 
hafa h - D y ,,v " ,Bn * onu 

long and outstanding 
acliiovomont In tuaclilnu 
lJ < i«u MO,1,,cl11 T,l ° ability 


smA *wv u I£ 

naafat" ?X ,ll *a?S5 ■ > ‘Pt«ed to 
‘ lh * toaohlng or 

■ nPnin N * n economic prln- 
QlpiBB nnd norlculturHl 

oconomtcfl ot all lovolS 

SSMS-Jfc ‘thVe^^'J?:. *- 
LECTURESHIP IN 
raE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 

fswsK'S'Kjag 

prise, •management? 

demonstrator IN 
the department 
OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 
teaching "SKo^ ^ 

Sr 0 n a H,,On ^ffi a nd "enono- 

ESSS 1 ^ ••"Sff'V'S; 


1 verslty level. 


in economic '"prln- .^.S? nd,d< ' to 4 alic.„,„ 

.and agricultural **porlonco in tlm 

op at all levels tenchlnn of law. AstVi- 

l9ff«fo» |> ?P6 , ia ujlfo ha vi, "iP’V* 0 ttioao 


should liavn 
nco in tim 


■HV.Sf.n. - 

_ TJni®D"YODY conintrt t 
■ BrnSJ *ii • "U|i port *nr 
npproved roagtirchi runt- 




W ' in o‘ n t A «“ VaU D,P, ”' B b p/toi 


Kfe humber emd nanres ' 
_^£2L£^!Ll°L!g^!^°' a PP ,lcatlon a Is 14 February,'lB83. ,*/; 


benari ti lare p rov I d?d . 16 B 
W effi ' 1 0P 8 fT B J? ■' fr ^ nt l 2 2 ! 


SsSratnry's off! os'; ' ii?ii 


, "v ■ The Untyersity of 
!*■- s J Leeds I* *r 

:;““ n "5 1 * 8 ^S 0 "' 0 ”“ r ' 

LUTING 

: {assistant ■ 


wphCai 
18 ino 

wiS5?'to tf'H™'’ 1 " »i“-- 

isl^aFtw: 

■3SfeS^uis95 d S | 

OuinK, BO, P V a U o° fj a r 


i fL u,n °j« 
than / 
Pjlpanti 


--. wlf“ ,B K faPth “ Lecturers | 

■M 3l£-£H sn.^ 1 " noalei 1 

. msssnss S' 

ri^jateai- 

• * \ v V‘ • • ' . Northern Iceland 




Mohash University 

j ' ' AuBtealia™ 

ismir^y 


■■ ' R,.v, „ ’ “ ** citxuu • 

?• .:™$S8g!Sl2&*'.r 

■ HESEARiCH . - 
ASSISTANT ' • 

ffr-llh ce» ’ years' 


Uni T«ttir* 

STUDIES 

'••Ht'RR. Bp e..l%l|a 4 


PnilrMiir ,g W. P D °« 

nf |, 1 «iiVti-i?i ap * rl : 

;> d, . , \ l , , . , .^. ,rnl 'v.- SluflfaY 


Ilumilaiinti xtlioiara with 

In I i-i-tiui 1,1.11,1 nViinqithm 

Su. i i-xvf ui tippl U ilnts l wfil 

iasar^-as 

should h. 

"Ntnlil I nIh-iI si-)i mars wiih 
sun 1 1 ,t 1 1 s„ 1 1 ui, la* one 
IIHiri, ricllls ,Yf noluSr 
liVo. ” - . ■ " ,l m "I rail Va Vtuf 

j V.! Foin'; 1 ;. "pa^a mp |5 r t ?; 


« nv iu rurlriQ Pnli. 

"wasTesr 1 ‘r-Si 

Bt®i:, , ss,i. , ’ puflpa ™ B » *- 

iliM liillimri' ami aEtenalan 
-tliill i.s ami will Biaums 
"f ' . rcxponsjbllliy far 

the training mid academic 
lirnpiirniion of national 
iK-niinmk-a. The nspirt' 

L't., U r la ' of seven academic 
atnff mem burs, Tha osy- 
*K-U« y ndmlnlairatlon la In 
aifli-i'Jirh 1 chairperson 
b V the members of 
tho doparlment. 

Salary KSl.SBO pa (£1 
sterling ■* Kl ,2080) 

fflrnn-ycor contract! 
gratuity: support for 

approved rosenrchi rent- 
rrco accommodation: fami- 
ly pasHotiaa; bngooga alio- 

n anco; leave fares arier 
i months, aorvlco: educa* 
ii*? n ■H , *" , * , lqa: salary con- 
tinuation scherao to cavaf 
ox pndetl Illness or dli- 
ability. Applicants who 
wish to arrange aecond- 
mont from their Homs In- 
ailtutiona will bo wal- . 
rpmcil. Ilotelleti applico- 
tluna 12 copies), Includlna 
a curriculum vliao, a re- 
cent a mill I photograph sod 
naming 3 referoos, should 
ho sent to the Assistant 
Sue rotary (Staffing). Uni- 
versity or Papua Now 
Guinea, Box 320. Uni- 
versity PO. Papua New 

nulnan t , i nppjvn I*.— 


* i-i siif ru, 

Die I n e a , to arrive no later 
Mjpu 4 'February 1083- Ap- 
plicants resident In the UK 

Bhuulfl nlan amul 1 nnnu In 


Bhuuld also sand 1 copy to 
tho Ovarsans Educational 
Appolntmenta Depart, 

S ii’iit- Tho Drlllnh Council, 
0/01 Tottonham Court 
ftoad, Londuii, WIP ODT. 
Further dntulin are avall- 
aulo from either sd dross. 


University of 
Liverpool 
School of Physical 
Education and 
Recreation 
LECTURER 
(SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT! 

, A ppl lent Inna urn invited 
fur liie pnat of l-ooluror 
(Hpnniui Anpuliitmont) io 
coni rlbuto lo 


PjiHlirnduntii liivol, CBxar 
clan Pliyaluluny,, rtoseorol 
Moduli]* mill Co in puts 

tioimi o in tint us > , 


til) nrartli-Bl aspoots. of. 
Jim Pus tin’ll Uuu io Csrtl*. 
rii rttlon m nclpciiiloii . •/ 

Inlllol aiilnry within' the' 
runnn £5,375-87.089 Pf £ 

S ngum on a spnio rlalnn «*> 
13,505 par iiumim. 

. Tlm poiii is tenable from 
Int- octobor, 18B3 for o 
pnrlnd of throe yoara. 


. Tlm post 

lnt-. octotipt 


- Applications' should bj 
r ocni vad boforo . Moreh 
11 tl), 1883 by The noe- 


.NWUITBU UUI Ul (< . 

11th, 1883 hy The nog- 

atrar, Tho University, 
’t9' %9 Al >47, Liverpool, 
-68 aux. . from whom 

Bfifisdru"* 


;• *i bs^J s^ yL^fiPtljrlaa '{nLlv 


University of York : 

TEMPORARY ■ 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MODERN 
ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL HISTORY 

A pp| (cat Iona bra Invited 

0 . P ..f„l a Tj?°C55l.c P n 0 ^cSf 


•vasffi 





'»*•'» 'V- V»»Y» «/ t-‘» ','•4 it.?. 


: v 

y'i'IVJ'A-SK'j' 


i*PM»rina \ ; SOCIAL HISTORY 

TURER - • •;•••’ ’ comnmnolng ^aa** 1 aoon** ra ’ » A Ppl lest tons bra Invited 

TINUING; - rV-iWftg. ; fet^^ er Tn PQ ^^sr P n°‘fecS; 

- u ln LLCommadiCna , / Mts/v, >• p Bolaig-jpfr.ijib boats, - 


’i >•-' '8lji 'coptsa" ’of appll**' 
-’i tlonb ion») onli from overt 
; Baas i condjdbtsb ) • t fncludlh® 


uitmfiVK’j ^|ry . • 


S-*&*4tf5ls 




*- 1 • - • *H i h 


. .. : ’ \ t, : - * 

uc'xjL -ii. f v ’i-r 


the inrtmgg or throd re* 

-!? e FS£?f.s?y 

j r;:pSr& 

■ : ^-^ ri ■' ° cf h/ 

' * x >p, ‘ 

ii',- ii - , .i V. ' i 




»'■ 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21.1.83 


Universities 

continued 

University of Papua 
New Guinea 
LECTURER IN 
PATHOLOGY IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PATHOLOGY 

. Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified 

E arsons for the post or 
aeturar in Pathology In 
the Department of Pathol- 
ogy- Applicants should 
have a higher degree and 
must have damonatrated 
ability in teaching and re- 
search at University level. 

Candidates should be 
specialised In any branch 
of Pathology (Including 
Microbiology). Wide 

teaching experience, pre- 
ferably in the Troplra la 
required. The successful 
candidate will be expected 


cendldete will be expected 
to coordinate the teaching 
of Pathology to Dentistry 
students and to participate 
in the teaching of Patholo- 
gy to undergraduate and 
postgraduate medical stu- 
dents. Although previous 
experience in oral patholo- 
gy Is not esaontlBl, an In- 
ternet In oral pathology 
and teaching of Dental 
students will be or defi- 
nite advantage. Participa- 
tion In clinical work and 
teaching oral pathology 
will be ospectnd. 

.^Salary K. IS. 160 

fcft81o, PB ‘ E1 Btap,,nB " 

Three-year contract; 
gratuity; support far 
approved research] rant- 
free accommodation: fami- 
ly paaaagea: baggage allo- 
wance: leave rnres after 
18 montha aervlce; educa- 
tion subeidlea: salary con- 
tinuation scheme to caver 
extended lllnaas or dis- 
ability. Applicants who 
wish to arrange second- 
ment from their home In- 
stitutions will be wel- 
comed . Detailed applica- 
tions (2 copies). Including 
a curriculum vitae, ■ re- 
cent small photograph and 
naming 3 referees, should 
be sant to tha Assistant 
Secretary (8tarf|na), Uni- 
versity of Papua New 
Oulnea, Box 380, Uni- 
versity PO, Papua New 
Oulnag.to arrive no later 
than 4 February 1983. Ap- 
plicants resident in tha UK 
should also send 1 cony to 
the Overasaa Educational 
Appointments Depart- 

ment, The British Council. 


80/8 1 Tottenham Court 
Road. London, WIP ODT. 
Further details are avail- 


able from either address. 

HI 


• • : "v . 1 

University of Stirling" 

Department of Economic 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

The Department seeks 
to appoint a temporary 
lecturer on a fixed term 
appointment for one year, 
With a possible extension 

* f one further year. Pra* 
arenas will be given to 
Candidates with an In- 
ternet In managerial eco- 
no mica’, but a pol loan la 
with (ntaraata in any area 
of ecohomlcs will be cons- 
idered. Salary Within, scale 
£6.375 ■*•-.£13,50 

Further 1 ' particulars _ era 
available from the Unf- 
veralty Secretary, Uni- 

kb“.IlS.', vyvnkfiwr 

extension 2314. Com- 

F Jeted application* 

ogether with the names 
or three referees should 
be sent 'to tho . University 
Secretary by 21 February 


Fellowships 


(University 

of London; 

ustrollan Studies 


Australian 8< 
Centre 
at the 


. Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies 
* Applications are Invited 
from i suitably Qualified 
aeademitt staff of British 
universities and 

polytett^nloa for 

AUSTRALIAN 

STUDIES 

/FELLOWSHIPS . 

'• The ■ . Fellowships . ere 
available to those In- 
terested in introducing, a 
significant and oontlnulng 
.Australian ■ gontbnt Into 
part of-, their courses and 
may be held in an 
reppraprlate department of 
Spy approved .Australian 
-university of' college or 
advanced education. The 
Fellowships will bo for 
parloda{ .of .either 4-6 
months 'or 1 year, end. re- 
muneration will consist of 
..a stipend ; equivalent to 
current'! said ry.' afr .-forea. 

Snd spholfied . (ndidentel 
expenaas. It ia'.hopad tha 
the first round of Pol 
qwihlp* Ivll be taken up 
» - the • 

983.- Fur 

ii-i 

Head. 

Centre 


British Telecom 
Research Laboratories 

Short-term 
Fellowships 
in 1983 

Applications are invited for short-term Fellow- 
ships at the British Telecom Research 
Laboratories, Martlesham, near Ipswich, during 
1983. The fellowships are open to members of the 
academic staffs of United Kingdom Universities 
and are normally tenable for six weeks. 

The object of the Fellowships is to strengthen the 
links between the Universities and BTRL The 
Fellow will be expected to carry out a short project 
or review study relevant to public telecommuni- 
cations services and encouragement will be given 
to continue the work on return to University, with 
BT funding in suitable cases. 

Apart from relevance to telecommunications in 
its broadest sense, no restriction is placed on the 
field of study and proposals of a novel and an 
innovative nature are particularly welcomed. 

It is expected that the Fellowships will be of 
interest mainly to Departments of Electrical 
Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics 
ana Computer Science. However it is hoped that 
the academic stafis of other Departments feg 
Psychology, Linguistics, Physiology) will be 
encouraged to apply for Fellowships with a view 
to initiating relevant trans -disciplinary research. 
Attendance at the BT Research laboratories will 
be by mutual agreement. Travelling expenses and 
subsistence wUl be paid and an honorarium 
(£650) will be given at the completion of tire 
Fellowship. 

Applications, including a brief curriculum vitae 
^v ar^^ J shott,8tatiMieijt indicating the proposed 
* afca bfinfertstadd its ndevahee to tbe'activides of 
- r BT, should be sent to: Mr D Beaidshall, TEP6(B), 
British Telecom : Research .Laboratories, 
Martlesham Heath, Ipswich IPS 7RE not later 
than 25 February 1983. Applications are invited 
from men and women. 

British 

TELECOM 



West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education 


Visiting Fellowships 
Art & Design 

WGIHE is consolidating its position as. a leading 
vocational art' and daBign centre and in furthering thla 
aim, applications are Invited for two fixed term Visiting, 
whips from 


Fellows 


i practising Artists: 


Architectural 
Stained Glass 

WGIHE provides e : unique coursB In this area of study 
which has an International reputation. The V siting Fellow 
- will work with students following a 3 year full-time DATEC 
. Higher Diploma and psaist with research at M.Ph|l level. 

Illustration with 
Graphic Design 

, Illustration has been taught for many yeare at WGIHE. The 

Visiting Fallow will work closely with students and will be 
expected to encourage tinks between college and 
. Industrial design projects. 

Visiting Fellows will, bB. paid on a pro-rata basis of a 
' Lecturer ll/Sentor Leoturer'B salary and will be subject to. 
•; • the same terms and conditions of staff) but for a' spadflc 
period of time, . ■.''•! „ - 

Application forma and further details are available from 
; the Principal, West Glamorflanjnstltuta of. Higher 
Education, Townhlll Road, SWANSEA SA2 OUT Js.a.e. 
i ! please). Closing date for applications: 11th February 
1083. V. 


STUDENTSHIPS 

awarded by the 

GERMAN HISTORICAL INSTITUTE 
LONDON 

The German Historical Institute will award a number of 


r, “imii yvot-HiBUuaw siuuaius iu pursue 

hlBiorical reBearch for a doctoral degree In Germany. Applicants 
mualhave completed at least one year’s post-graduate research 


”7, J r 1 -;-- uimuaivigtraaivil 

ana 00 studying German history or Anglo-German relations. A 
Knowledge of the German language la also required. Other paid 
of^e 8tud^i° r 8cholar8 - hlps may not be hold during the tenure 

The studentship, amou ntlng to DM1 ,300 per month , will begin on 
1st July, 19B3 for a maximum period ol one year. Candidates 
should send In their abdication, together with a detailed outline 
ol their project and their supervisor’s recommendation to Uis 
Director, German Historical Institute, 17 Bloomsbury Square, 
London WC1A 2LP to arrive not later than 3tat March. 1083. 


Polytechnics 


Faculty of Engineering 
Department of Electrical, Electronic 
and Control Engineering 

READER IN 
MICROPROCESSOR 
ENGINEERING 

Salary Scale: £1 1,931-£15,018 (Under Review) 

Due to major Dcpari menial initiatives In Infoimaikm Technology 
and in particular the Industrial applications of microprocessor 
systems, a post of READER has been created to provide for the 
leadership and development of ihb Important area of work 
Duties will include responsibility for our Industrially based 
Microprocessor Technology Centre and its support Tor the new 
engineering degree course approved under the government's 


engineering degree course approved under the government's 
recent Information Technology initiative. 

Applications ate invited from htohJy qualified candidates, with a 
sound in depth knowledge of the design of microprocessor 
systems for industrial applications and with sufficient Initiative and 
drive to strengthen oqr existing links with the Industrial sector. 

An appflcatJon form and ftirthcr details may be obtained ftoin , , 
the Personnel Officer, Sunderland Polytechnic, Larigham Tower. - 
i ■ Ryhopa Road. Sundecfatid SR2 7EE, Or talephonalundathiid 
- . 7623,3, Ext M, Closing date: 1 7th February, 1963- •. 


WMoiaLMa 


SUNDERLAND 
I POLYTECHNIC 


FOLVTaBMMa 


North East London Polytechnic : 

Secretary and Registrar 

P03 (£14 r 964’£16,884 par annum incluaiva) 

Hie Govamoraand Obactor seek lo appoint a Secretary and 
Regritrar io taka up post early In 1883. Thla new post htfia aardor 
non- teaching appointment within the Polytechnic wftfi responsibility 
for co-ordinating the Polyiechrilc'asdmlnlstretlon. - ■ ■ 

As "Secretary" ha/ahe will act as Clerk to the Governing Body and 
Secretary to tha Academic Board with quad-legal responslbMty for - 
providing relevant advice. ' 1 ‘ '• 

In tharola ol "Roglatrar” ha/eho wUl co-ordinate dw work ol Central 
and Faculty Regia tries and wilt Raise whh external agendra an 
relevant ccniras related acthdiiss. 1 . 

Appllcanta ahouid.hsve senior managmnant experience. Ini suitably ' 
qualified audamkaSy or prolesalonaKy, arid be able to domonsfiraia 
ijiBtr afalllly lo contribute offscUvaly on policy and strategic ba^ea 
and ihedwMopnient of eompuferlied management Information 

ayaromi. , • . - • 

AppflAatloh forma and farther detah may be obtained from the s'. 
Poiylechnlc Pi r son net Office, North East London Polytechnic,' Asia 
House, 1E8/164 H igh R oad, ChadiveD Heath, Romford, Essex. 
Telephone 01-B90 7722 extension ^|21 or 3136. Ctochgdaw for 
recefpl of application forms: 7 February 1883, 

THES} 


m 


NKLP 


Nprth^ast London 

Polytechnic 


,;Appllcaiions are jnvitecj forlhe post of : 

Head of the Computer Centre 

EalOry scale: £14,670-£1 fi.3^6 Af ; ■ . 

.Detatta^appffcattonforms , : . t 


Preston PoMechnft 
' Preston PR12TQ. 
iOpsfrwtfflfa; 

4th February 1983. 


Officer, 


PRESIDX 

POLY 

TECHNIC 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of Social 
Sciences and Arts 

Doparlment of 
□ ovarnment and 
Economics 

LECTURER II 

Hsqulrad to tnach at de- 

J irao and ororasslonal I aval 
n ttio area or nritlah Poll- 
tlca and Public Adminis- 
tration. An. ability to 
tooch In tha fields of Law 
or Economica would ba de- 
sirable , though not aagen- 


__Balory: Lacturar II — 

£6.855 - £11,032 p.a. 

Further datslla and ap- 
plication forms i to ba re* 
turriob_ by 4th February, 
1983) Irani: Tho Personnel 
Officer. City of Blrmlna- 
ham Polytachnlr. 'F* 
Block. Perry Barr, Birm- 
ingham B42 SSI). Talo- 


Robert Gordon’s 
Institute of 
Technology 
Aberdeen 

School of Electronic and 
Electrical Enplnsorlnp 
Raqulrod for expanding 
programme of paatgrHtiu- 
ato. tiagres and diploma 
couraea and raaearen and 
consultancy. 

LECTURER 

□ ood hanoon graduate 
with lacturliiq/rnsearch 
and/or Induatrlal axnorl- 
onco In any Hold ar eloc- 
tronlr/oloctrlcol engineer- 
ing. but with preference 
to digital ayaiema, digital 
communlcatloiia. or In- 
formallan sytoina. 

LECTURER 

Similar qualiricatlono 
and dutloa to the above, 
but with the possibility of 

S tore Industrially linked 
utlaa on two year con- 


Salarv range £7.956 — 
£12,361 par annum. 

Assistance with removal 
oxuenaes. 

_ Further details from 
Socratary, Robert Oor- 
don'a Inatltuto of Tschnol- 
oqv. Bchoolhlll. Aberdeen, 
ABB IFH. 10224 6336111. 

H3 


Sunderland 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of Art and 
Design 

Department of Applied 
Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN GLASS 

' ..Wv/ scale: ' ktj- 

£12,810 per -annum. 

. Applications 1 era Invited 

»* »4|ll Uk^l.1 U« vlaba. 


■lint ia 
pouras.' 


Prayloiis applicants need 
not rb-apply. 

. An application rarm 'and 
further aartlculard may. be 
obtained, Tram -tho Paraon- 

? al : Officer, Sunderland 
aiytechnio, Eannham 

sSTOlan^ 1 '^ T* ft & 

^r^xt ifr&Sasi 

data II Fqbruary is as. Hj 


Colleges with 
Teacher Education 


Inner London 
Eduoation Authority 
Garnett College 
; Dowriehire Houbb > : • 
Raehampton Lana 
London SW16 4HR 
<01-789 6633) 
LECTURER II 

■ Applications, are invited 
ar q Lacturar II specialise 



_ Application . : ror mb add 
further detalla. mnv be 

sraw^fra Ssfeg; 

to vvliom completed forma. 
J 0°d o d bq rpturned Wltlijg. 


Persorial: 








Colleges of Further Education 


RICHMOND UPON THAMES 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Richmond Upon Thames 
College 

I h ?h?fe-lS? 8 . e8l S ll8h ? d 1977 » ,he Amt tsrtlary college 
£LSL? i 2* , K. fr5 ncton Area. All academic and wcatioiSi 


asa & d T bef ot «« v &"33s 

°,u a HHKifflod matrix system. Four Deans of 
lhrou 9 fl Heads 0 f Subject Teams, have 
KJJ2? 3 S ‘ eflC,lln 9 and reaourcea. Five 
h !y® oversi a hl of Ihe -progress and 
development, both acadamlc and personal, of students from 1 

are S w SIS? 1 \32l f? an8 of S ^ jd[ea and Heads of Collegia 
recently fram a rGU,a,an to ,h0 ma,rix airucture 

Of these new posla, applications are Invited for the following- 


JC Roehampton 
yr Institute 


Dlgby Stuart 
Froebel 
Southlands 
VVhitelands 


VI 

General Art 


oHtJiiveiiiuns are 

irta, having oversight of 
I: Communlcatfarv/Deelgn; 


Drama/Mush 


Engineering: wnsiructlon/CIvll 

tsBsstssr* Mot,8m ^vSsssst 

Deans of Studies will be paid on tlie salary scale for Heads of 

S Departments, Scale V, currently E14.B79 to B^sSas 
irieie vacancies occur, each Dean of Studies win ho 
"sS™ “ W Hrat " ,hlp 01 0 8ub J 0 cl-te*m In htatar 


■»raE j? a" * 

&SBSFQ **** l£ - 

5“?k srjBssas nsa 

jn, addition, all the above posts carry the Outer i nnrfnn 
Allowance, .currently £549 per annum Lonrfon 

Ssksbhsosks 


Colleges of Higher Education 


La Salnte Union 
College of Higher Education 
Southampton 

DEPUTY 

PRINCIPAL 

aepSSf iOM! nV " ed ^ 11,6 P 081 01 De P” 1 Y Principal to, i 


Kcam^ll, D,0CeSan Rellflfaua EducatJon Cenlre?s!iLted on 
For salary purpoaae the college Is Grade VI ■ 


Hbjuny! IBS"*" ln ° fom,8) to •» r «etoed no latenhan mth 


DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR . 

. HIGHER ■ EDUCATION o v- 

.Required for Tet May twa,' '■ • 

‘ ^*>r. the above boat fQrtiijh 

• anhSJn. Whtoh th0 8310/7 19 

■ . JtaNpQ dale: Isl February, 'ISBiL j ' 

Applteat/on forma arid furtherdf^M avallabte 

ittSPWLSffi!# iSSfW* ; VlQtorGj Road 


gursea offered by the Roehampton Institute of Higher 
bnucBtfan ere In combined studies leading to university first and 
hjjher degrees. The Institute seeks to make (he following 

sm ? sasw 0F home economicS 

LII/SL IN PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
(HOME ECONOMICS) 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN CONSUMER 
& MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

SS^MU £6.8S6-£12,816 and (PL) £11.931— £15 01 8 1 
both plus London Allowance £034 per annum. 

may bB ob,a| nad 

CloiiLriJ& l &. ?”tl!2l!!?n L«n., London SwU sM 


FACULTY OF ARTS 

Temporary 
Lecturer II in 
Music 

(FOR FOUR ACADEMIC TERMS COMMENCING 
APRIL 1983) 

AppHoattons arelnvltad from suitably qualified and 

enCe ? graduate8for ^ above post. An all round 
■ ability In mustetf th specific Interest In Electronic Music or 


Cl sn2HL^ r £2 efle 0, 1 Hlflh8r Education, Miaaj 

Crewe+Alsager College 

of Higher Education 


■n of Avon 

Bath College of Higher 
Education 

Na fflSK^B& w 9 *ga a ‘- . 

lecturer grade n 

f&SSRfcTr 

geography 

MUSIC 

e&BMss 

aSSS^'SS* 

lofiff * or 


HEAD OF 
LIBRARY 
SERVICES 

Applications are Invited for ihe 
above post, which becomes 
vacant on 18th April, 1883. 

Carid W a| M should be gradu- 

^« p U erfS 

ff/iK 0 "'" 8 " *»- 

Salary will be Burnham Read 
o( Department Scale Grade 

£15,117. PrB8Bn{ 1 E13 ' 49 1" 



SST ChSimiTorti cmii \lT- u 

Telephone (0245) 354481, Ext. 221: 



■ dCrTr'i »TO|HOVUW|| mag 

. •• Scarborough;. ' V 1 : V ! 

“SEPStoniW • 

- ffiW ■ 


JDQgreei lavnl Honour! 

iSiSf* or 1,t - 

■WL«teff 


■Slllfes 


1 ' i 

, North Yorkshire 
c ountv Council 
■ • -Scarborough *. 
"°' n «Bsr^»it*w • 
LECTURER. IT/ ' I v , 
SENIOR LECTURER 

iurnm^ 

. . saiBry .^evasb-Uiaieia 


,HK TIMKS llltilll-:H KIHK AMON M'PPI.KMHNT 


Applications are invited for the following key senior am 
appointment Irom persons with high qualities of W 
academic leadership and development. 

HEAD OF SCHOOL -VISUAL 
COMMUNICATION DESIGN (HD V) 
HEAD OF SCHOOL- FISHERIES 
STUDIES (HD V) 

HEAD OF SCHOOL -SCIENCE (HD V) 
HEAD OF MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

(within range HDIV to VI) 

HEAD OF LIBRARY AND LEARNING 
RESOURCES (HD V) 

Full details of these posts and application forms maybe 
obtained from: The Personnel Office, Humberside 

Sfi e §, e ,?i ligh0r Educal| on, Inglemlre Avenue, Hull 
HU67LU. Tel: (0482) 446506. 

^^^^fm^o/eom^teaB^^tkyjk^-MFetKUuy, 1983. 


HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 
w of Higher Education 


DERBY LONSDALE 
COLLEGE 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Faculty of Art & Daslgn) 
(Rs-advertlsement) 

Lecturer 
Grade I— 
Pattern Cutting/ 
Garment Technology 

for DATEC Diploma In 
Fashion andDATEC 
Higher Diploma In 
Fashion courses. 

, 8alary Seals: 

Lecturer Grade I - 
£5355- £9267 

AM||rat|on forms and further. 
WkuIws from the Staffing 

Officer, Derby Lonsdale 
of Higher Education, 
Road Derby DE3 
1GB, telephone Derby 471 81 

extension 22, to whom 

completed forms should be 

Frtm^9 M E S" day ' 7 “’ 


C W?>9 huroh CoUego 
°* Higher Education 
CaNTERBURY 

(Ra-adveninmant) 

ADDITIONAL 

d „ lecturer u 

SENIOR LECTURER 
. IN MATHEMATICS 

B.Sf e ’SSI* a V6f fc, a B - A " 
K^SS'ASiS” 5SW1 1 


Christ Church 
College of Higher 
Education 
Canterbury 
THREE LECTURER 
II/ 

SENIOR 
LECTURERS IN 
ENGLISH 


nnquirnd for the begin* 
nliia of the Autumn Tern 
1983 . thrno Lecturer 11 / 
Senior Lecturers In Bn* 
flllsh to cover e ranee of 
AprclaiiiuiiH but eirong 
ouallfli'utione In one or 
morn or tltn following m*y 
bn an ailvantaaa — Engtlin 
II torn turn or the Iteniln- 
anen, Hamentlc end Mad* 
«*rn perlmle] Hrama. 

Application* are parti, 
cuiarfy invited Trom cendl- 
dntoe with leeching. «*• 
up ri onto in primary/middle 
nchoulR rnr at least one of 
the nuttp. 

"’The t-allean of fora S.A.; 
ll.Cd ami B.Sc dcqreei. 
l’OCE. advanced diploma* 
and lilnhar dooroes In 

education. 


„ Salary t Leuturar ..IK 

Senior Lnclliror £ 6,893 - 
£18.818 p.a. 

For rurtber dotells 
write ta Mra jaun Luna, 
Foraanul Assistant to 
Principal, anclunlng a 
(itainpud addrnaand .an* 
velopn, tu whom applies* 
tloim ahuulil bo aont as 

later l^n^ri^uTy.m 

West Sussex Institute, 
of Higher Education : 

(inuorporntliip lllshop ' ■ 
... . pttor Colruiio, _ . 

bhivhfliuir mid noonor 
RegiH ColInuD) 

GRADUATE 
ASSISTANT 
IN DANCE 

_ Haquirocl for 1st April.-’ 
1BBS lor as soon aa ?«■■■' 
iblo thoroaftor) an non* 
aura graduate In Physical 
Brturatlon/Human Movo* 

B ent Studios to tBach 
eoce to Physlca] BduCB* 
tion atudenta- end puraue ..- 
post-graduate etudiea. 

, The poet is temporsrV.i 

J"o,s=l.av" S *';s 

annum. .■ 




' Cloalrtg d 
«ry,’ 1988. 


set Sut 
1 1 0848 
late I .4' 


th FOpru- ;! • 


Rciseaych, & Studentships 


M i 1 - University of 
v a Liverpool . 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
X2 assistant y" 


igia^ 


: ,K«i*sar 

J Abdication ‘ '■ ' 


, UMfST 

; RESEARCH^ 
ASSISTANT- AIR 
!*■ •; -MOVEMENT W ■ . 
i . .; BUILDINGS . ■ 

■ ! • ^ ',** esosrch ; Aisis tad t I* 

. .. required ..f ar ' a period 
f '.oris Fear in . thg. beperj* 

•' monl'bf Bulldlna to. con:. 


i pUse .fbr thB deteotloPi P* 

L-{Srar<!R'&SE5BS 

B«e anaiyeig anfi/ar In W; 

I.. ssb^it 


l" J AppUcations ' jiipd JCJ* 

« . isaliig ro ?eis?aiS i d |W)|? 




: • /.r- 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21.1.83 


Research and Studentships continued 



West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education, 
Swansea 


Appllcationa are invited from well-qualified candidates for the 
following posts: 

Senior Lecturer In 
Educational Research 

to loin the Researoh Unit, under the direction of Dr Kenneth 
new. In supervising serving teachers taking M.Phll/Ph.D 
(CNAA) degrees and to assist with teaching on the B.Ed 
degree (Unlverelty of Wales). Applicants must be Good 


degree (Unlverelty of Wales). Applicants must be Good 
Honours Graduates and have had experience of successfully 
supervising research to final submission. (Ref. HE4/1/10/B3) 

Research Associate in 
Teacher Education 

to loin the Research Unit and undertake research In Primary 
School Management. Applicants should be recent Honours 
D-Ed. graduates, and will be expected to register with the 
CNAA lor M.Phll/Ph.D. (Ref. HE4/2/1Q/83) 

Senior Lecturer In Business 

to assist with the development of a CNAA Business 
Informatics degree and to teach on HND and other courses. 
Good Honours degree In Economics, Statics or 
Management requlraa preferably with a higher degree In the 
area of Information Systems. Research experience highly 
dealrabla. (Ref: HE2/3/10/B3) * 1 

Research Associate in Business 

to undertake supervised research In Business Informatics. 


Lecturer 1 In Business 

to teach on a variety of Business courses, Applicants should 
be graduates In the area of economics, law or accountancy 


Lecturer 1 irtLaW-^- 

to lecture on a variety of BirelnesS i^tirebS. AbfJlfoa'nta must 
be graduates In Law, and the possession of a higher degree 
would be an advantage. The successful candidate should 
have commercial experience and will lecture on Criminal Law 
and the Administration Of Justice. (Ref. HE2/6/10/83) 

Senior Lecturer in 
Computer Aided Design 

Applicants should be well-quaillled Honours graduates with 
practical experience of Computer Aided Design, Manufacture 
and Test and a knowledge of light current engineering 
electronics and/or instrumentation. Research/Develop men! 
and teaching' experience are desirable, (Ref. HEB/7/10/83) 

Senior Lecturer: 
Computer Based Management 
Information System 

Applicants are Invited from graduates for the above vacancy; 
the possession of a higher research degree would be an 


Research Assistant 

Economic Historian (preferably with sn Interest in recent business history) to act as 
Research Assistant In a major study of the development of the U.K. railways business 
since the war. Financial and commercial aspects of corporate affairs. Including relations 
with Government and successive Investment programmes, will be studied from 
contemporary documents In a historical framework. 

The successful applicant will be part of a research team working In London and the 
appointment will be for a one or two year period tenable from 2 May 198a or ae aoon aa 
possible thereafter. Salary will be at an appropriate point In the 8SRC scales, with London 
weighting. Applications, with curriculum vitae and the names of two academic referees, 
should bB sent to: 

Dr. T.R.GourvIeh, 

School of Economic and Social Studies, 

University of East Anglia, 

Norwich NR47TJ. 

Closing date for applications: 18 February 1983. 


The Department of 
Health and Social 
Security 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 
FOR NURSES 

.. The Dnpertanont Of 
Heelth anil Social Security 
through It a research end 
development funds la able 
to of fur a limited number 
of yrnnta to nuraea with 3 
or more ynura or poat 
qualification nurilnp ex- 
parlance who wish Co ae* 
nulre research education 
and expertise. 

. Applicants should have 
obtained arcaptanro (or 
hevn their application 
under consideration) at a 
Unlverelty or Polytechnic 
In Enaland or Walea. The 
followlno candidates will 
be conaidarnd:- 

I. Nuraea fn radii ate or 
nan-tiradiietai who wish to 
ran later for a higher de» 

f ireo to carry out rasaarch 
itto nursing. 

3 . Nuraea (graduates or 
non-graduataal who wish 
ta do a tenant Matter’s 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 

SHRIVENHAM SWINDON WILTS 
Department el Mathematics and Ballistics 

Higher Research Scientist/ 
Research Scientist 
(Experimental Fluid Dynamlcist) 

Applications are invited from an experimental physicist or 
engineer to participate In experiments concerned with the 
propagation of blast waves within the context of inlermedlata 


Postgraduate experience of laboratory work In gas dyna- 
mics Is essential. Familiarity with pressure measuring de- 
vices, flow visualisation techniques and the associated elec- 
tronic Instrumentation Is also doBlred. 

The appointment will be lor a period of up to three years In 
the grade of Higher Research Scientist (salary scale £6,840 - 
£9,126) or Research Scientist (salary scale £5,422 - £7,399) 
depending on qualifications and experience; tor the higher 
post at least two years relevant postgraduate experience ta 
required. 

Application tormB may be obtained from the Civilian Admin 
Office, Royal Military College of Science, Shrlvenhani, Swin- 
don, Wilts. SN8 8LA. Tel: (0793) 702551 Ext 421. Please 
quote reference HQ 1S0/1/78. Closing date for applications 
?1th February 1983. 


Courses 


Garriett College 

Education and 
Training for 
Teachers and 
Administrators in 
Further Education 


Applications are Invited forthe lollawlng nswty approved C.N A A. 
courses. 

(!) ee In hither eduoattmexlendSMOwr two in' 

■ arnsstii^ai^nvQtvIrwlheWar-^pIn^BUKJyoflhafurthBf 
education system and its curriculum; Assessment Is by course work, 

. examination and tSssertatkKi.CandWatBS should tje employed In lha 
1 teaching or administration otpost-compulsore education and should 
nonmaflyhaveaB.Ed.(Hon8)orolharegu1vafontqusllfloation(e.g. : . 
. some advanredDIplpmaa such sa Dip. F.E., Dip. Pro!. Stud: - 
. (PsrspecUvss)). - ■ ‘ 

(II) Hp.Prri. Studies (Psrepeetlwa) ■ ’■ 


t-eompufeory education and^houtd no 


UMI8T 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT (POST- 
DOCTORAL) 

A neanarch Aaalaiaiil la 
required In tha Depart- 
■non l or Pure and A milled 
Physlca for a three rear 
tIKAEA supported 

appolntmnnt. Tha apointae 
will study . tha plea m a 
turtsulonca In a tie verse 
Field Pinch System 
HBTXIA nt the Culham 
Laboratory. Some or the 
experimental data will ba 
analysed In UMIST and a 
certain amount of travel 
will be involved. 

Applicants must have 
snvornl years expsylence In 
plasma physics nnd the use 
of LSI n and PDP 1 1 com- 
puters In duia analysis. 

Salary will be In the 
rsn»D £S ,SSO— Cl 1 . 103 oar 
annum. 

Appl Icat Iona. quoting 
reference PHY/ 3 /CJ and 
Including a full c.v., 
should be sent ta Dr K 
Phillips. Department of 
Pure and Applied Ph vales. 
UMiBT. po box SB, ^inn- 
cheater M 60 lop. The 
cUsabig date U 2 Febru^rg 


Dnarae course in Research 
Methods. 

Further particulars nnd 
appltuatluii forms are 
evikllablo from thn Depart* 
ment of Health anil Social 
Hecurlty. Miss D. Corby. 
Etnom C 616 . Alexander 
Flomlno House, Elephant 
and Castle. London SE 1 
GBY to whom completnd 

B ppllcatlon frame should 
e returned by Friday 4 
March 1988 . HID 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


CORNISH CSNTHKt superb 
for riald/creatlva studies. 
Expert video tuition. De- 
tails OS TB 63883 H 33 


LET VO UR ( 3 nd> HOME to 
teach era, M.D.’s from Holt., 
Oorm., . Scand.. UK, France 
etc in holidays or rant their 
homes, no vat. Internal, cir- 
cle, 9000 members; oleo 
orranp. for paying guests. Dra 
H.E. 6 . Binknuyeon Home 
Holidays. PO Box 379 , 1900 
AO Cestrlcunt. Holland, • H 28 


Overseas 






UNIVERSITY OF GAPE TOWN 


Applied Hectronics 

AfipOWtkHW ore Invttad lor the atom pod. lor appointment os bom 
os possible, 

7118 incunltont Will load the groirp responriMefor tlie undergraduate 
feariilnfl of electronka. mtworiu, istseommunloationa and 
miosureflisnts and Mil to expected to InUaie and tffmulate roeearoh 
Expertise in ofto or more of ths following fields will to on atMntage: 
Industrial fltadronta and inti rumen is. radoi, radio ond mtoewavB . 
sysieriia. 

Appbkilment, depemang on duollflcollonsand experience, wfl| to ■. 
nude on taBHtoiy seals f^iOB-34 049 x10aa^R3D2&6 per , 
annum. . ‘ 

Appilcaids should wbrpd o cunteulum vitae slating present eolary, . 
rasearoti Interests ond puMeoffom, the dole duly could ft assumed , 
and Bis names and adAesses of tfiroe referees. : 

Lecturers In 
Bectricai Engineering 

AppUcoSons am imtod for two LecfoioeWto In Beoirlool and 
Etocftonlo Enginaerifig, far appointment at eoon as poseftile. 

Tlie lollawlng ueotaBtottons wpuM to considered advontogeous tor. 




m 


\M 


the two postal control and meftymenionan pystema- signal prqoaesfng 
aitdmlwQwovswstems. ... 

Appotahnenf, depending on OualfflcolloTie todoxperiewawlii to'', 
mane dn 1 he salon scale Rtf 887 x 780-19 567 x 938-1122 173 per ' 
annum. 


eolary. and Hie names and addresses of Hires 
Ikitvererty may contact direct. 


General 


Itol/nhwelty 
tidUantoM to 


ffl 


m 


table from: 

Edupatton,Tpwnhlll _ 

Ckalng da(^ tor Gpplloations: 1 1 February 1 1 


IC UNI. 
Ipn-rt* 
degree 
in UK 

* ttr"! 


Home Exchange 











TliF. TIMES IIICIIKR EDUCATION Slin>|.EMEM> 
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Overseas continued 



*cS E c R ^°v^L HARC0URT ' TORT HARC0UnT ' NlaeniA 


asasMpSM aisst - ■ •• 


FACULTY OF HUMANITIES 


i fleUgloua Studies; Foreign 
.riSUca andAJrican Languages) 


ta> FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
Pratessor/Header (In Electrical; Chi 


totesspr/Rsadar (In Electrical; Chetnlcal Engineering) 
Senior Lecturer Hn Electrical Engineering) w 

Lecturer I/ll (in Electrical Engineering) 


W OF HBALTM SCIENCES 

BAS,C medical SCIENCES 

JGSlSSMMFa 

III) Lecturer I/ll (In Anatomy; Pharmacology) 


; Anatomy) 


b) FACULTY OF CLINICAL SCIENCES 
Profesaara/nsaders 
Senror Lecturer 

?* EwhEwlng disciplines) 


UnWerpHy Syrtsm Scale 


rteujtum, 




and llah farming), rice cultivation and production, rubor crops ana 

VOCHHublfifl. Enuirianro In hnnHIinn luei #%r .« 


Proleseor/Reader (In History; Philosophy; F 
Languages and Compnrattve LReraturo) 
8wp Locforw fln Visual Arts; Hfelory; UngUsI 
Lattjrer Ml (In English; History) 

(2) FACULTY OF SOCIAL 8CIENCEB 
Protaasof/Reader (In Sociology; Qeoorephv) 
Senior Lecturer fin Economics) ^ 

Lecturer I/ll (In Sociology) 

B^ACULTYOF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Ptofeesor/Reader (In Microbiology) 

FACULTY OF CHEMICAL SCIENCES 
ProfeaMf/Header (In Applied Chamfofry; Bloc 


s£tor' lSSAJ 1 Btochwiriabyl 

(6) FACULTY OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE8 
Protoseor/Reador (In MatheniBtica; Computer Science) 

Senior Lecturer (Computer Science) * 

Lecturer 1/11 (Statistics; Computer Sdenco] 

(B) FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

2S 1 PtaSE 1 ! „!™„ f raes^ m!8 ana Cou "" llln » ; ““'ll"™"' 

ga£a ».g j‘ ,W « Managsmefit «d 

^W£**H?sS!f5 

Managamanl; Marketing; Accountancy) 

Lecturer 1/FI (In Management; Marketing; Accountancy) 


ESh 8 ” outatandlng achievements in Research and show 

SS* SSK wa£u'° m sr“ a ' “ ex| "“” d ln 


UnlvaraHy System Scale (USS) 13a/1l/B 

•feBssJansaa 1 *" *** - 

^ Bh0 *£. nom W poaaaes a higher degree In 
X Aflronomy ' **"*• ®gy or 

sr© =S»c aaKjpjSt 

|StaE? contributtone to knowledge through^Xg 


UnlvaraHy System Scale (USS) 13 
d) 8snlor Lecturer 

Applicants must normally possess a doctorate dears* in ik. 
ratevantsu^act area and must have had five years teaching 

SSEj atei iffi™ £ « University® Institution olaffi 
S®ua ana a now evidence ol teaching and mseerch abIHty. 


un Taw te,,(u,,i,i » 

sa — * 


CONDITIONS OF 8ERVICE 

SfSSM MsaafftHr Pubfc - 


laJBfOS^ aqrjcu ltural research and 
WAUnCATjONS* experience. 

■ teas vst 

I?®?* 1 ! bim. There must be dear euldenr-a ni rwiii^itu. 


UNIVERSITY SYSTEM SCALE 
Prof aasor/Re search Professor 
Reader 

8antor Research Fellows/ 
Research Fellows 
Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer I 
Lecturer II'. 

N1 "fl,694p 


.METHOD i 


US815-N 14,280 x 720 - N15.720 
USS9-7.B80 X 204 - 8,o4o 


Current Postal AdK MipSi "2"? *""888 (vQ . 

attended with dates f**»&)nel Institutions 

with dates (xlJp!iK*EiK obtained 

delated wortlng teiMher^n® held •*» *tos; fndtegting 


eh A Development) 

PWtembly. a PhD In 
my. Botany Zoology, Biology qr 


flppl fcartorut Wngdom or Europe may send. their 


Australian Institute of 
w Multicultural Affairs 

Ip lhc Xns^allBlpcwmi+nriya,, !! • 


' 1 :!'*■» ' .a '• : •' rhipf ' *:Ky* ;'r' • ' 


Chief 


: S 1, - 

':TWiLji* L-iviVi 1 ' 


Research:, Pbiity and Planning Division 




- . • . • • .7^ : . T-te . Tk . • 

$A44,4S0 pa.ai. . - r ' V;7 .. ; ; 

luHflltiitBnftrnalnhn.llL:A-' L. ■' • -1 ■ . . i., •">■■•.! ill ■ . 





UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

pea/ Chair In 

Commercial Law 

^"pSrznru^ m ,o ' 

The Univer^ty wishes to appolnl a leading scholar who win lake unit 
end provide feodershlp. In foochlng and research In CemmSft 
Airongemento can probably be made far me balance ol the 
appointee's dutfre to reltsci other teaching and research interM* 

3,0,0 WhlCh SUbj9c,s ^ 0,6 «HrtW 

Appointment wH he made accordfno to quailflcahons and experluiM 
on The salary scale R23 109-24 04?* ) 035-R30 2GB per annum 
There is a salary supplementation which is currently Ri 800 aet 
annum. * 

Director of the Institute 
* at Marine Law 

| aspoMiWe 8 0,6 ,nvl,6d fw lhB Qbove port> oppointment as soon 

S BlV“ c ^ IJ i, 0 e p , llc . an ' m ^ ,tlB "ra* Wfoctor ol the institute of 
i “^ nB Ln y 'J* lch ls J° esiabiished to conduct research and 
i ^“ Bni,no,e Information an the public [niernoltonal and municipal law 
I of Ihe sea, apart from shipping law. The principal emphasis In ih# 

I work al ihe InstHute wHI be to provide aservlceolpractJcalwiiue 

1 mSK** 11 SJ5.'® lou " c,, ffie In5,Bu,e - University hopes to 

o ppoin iq person with experience ot govemmeniat, and II possible, 
mfernaffonaMeveli A quailffcallon In public Internaiional low will be 
EJJSKXft!^ '2 gn B |l ! h and Afnkaans and an abHUy to read ot 
least French and/ar Spanish will be o recommendation. 

Appojnj ment will be made according to quallRcoilons and expertenoe 
on the professorial salary scale R23 109-24 04S x 1 03&-M0 238 
gm 11 a suitably qualified person fa the successful candidate 

Lnl.up“?™ p „'t°'oT "" ^ 01 Ulw “*• 0 

“ l ™' °™ “’ l " olfc * 

General § 

TheUNw Blty oflera excellent fringe benefits including generous H 

S b L fl H 0TO ' I V JV ^ ond l 5 ovln 0 BX P8rises, an attractive housing i 

?^nfK.S efVC0 b ? nu ! b0,h 8ub J BC * 10 s,otB reflulallone, 75* I 

,BBS for dependants al UCT, a good pension tend, I 
medical aid and group lire assurance. j| 

iS!SS&S&S8P*? curriculum vttoe, staling research fnlerests i 
^wofilquaWIcallons and experience, present S 

i du^ coute be ossumed. lha names and addressea ol M 

i ,nrBB ra f B rooL ond the poet for which application Is being made. i§ 

I F .^Si r J^ 0f 25jf 0fl 2?2y bB ob folned either Itom Miss J Uoyd, SA 
m Off 1 , 08 - cmbhesier House, 278 High Hoibom. London Mg 

» 2 ,f0 1 ? 1 1 1 ]® Rcfllslrar (Aflentlon: Appointments jW 

OlflCB I. UnhfRn N n{ rnnu Tnuin EMu^Ia Daii n. a ^kk.a<k 


TheUntvereltye policy fs nol to dJscrlmJnate on, 
k me grounds of sex, race or religion. A 
^ Further inrormailon on ihe 

Implementation ol mis policy j'kw 
I s obtainable on* ■ . « 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Chair of Economics 

A^lcalfone Ore invited ter Ihe above post vacant on I January 1984/ 

Mw!am£ 0 te 22 ™J° r flBW Bf ftiwrefloal or applied . 

”^^afikmn^nri*'^^F? 0 2 n,, arB to have strong 

ch^^VoP^allS^n. Pf0VW fefl0Creh fMOrtB ln mr 

to quolinoaHonB and expertenoe 

onSy Q ! 0rrtC8 !HM1US 01 r ' e °rty pnemoniiri eak^ 8 a'peS 0 *" *" 

and mSa 11 !!^^ » reseoroh ieate travel 

housjng subsidy, 78* rebate on - 
sroup NeaSuttl^' Oood pen8,on H nwHcat old and =-' 

ApPfcortedlouJdsubmlt a eurrtouium vttoe, daring research Inlsreeft' 


Pffli7 I 'll v U, * '■n’ T -i T J 


than 31 Hardi 
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Overseas continued 


Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF MAIDUQURI, MAIDUGURI, NIGERIA 


Applies tio ITS are Invited from eullBbly'q 
tor the following podtlona In the 
Maldugurf, Nigeria: 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
Dapartmant of Continuing Ed 
Extension Servian 


University of 


Education 


Extension Servian 
a Director (Professor) 
b Reader 
o Senior Lecturer 
d Lecturer I & II 
a Graduate Assistants 
Qualifications 

MRECTOR^PROFESSOR/READER) 

must be dbtlngulel^ scholara wX«?l^ r iO^Bre 
(tor Dkectori and 8 years (for Reader) full time 
teaching and research experience at University level. 
8oma administrative experience and evidence of 
continuous research activity and academic productivity 

expectaUo pr^de academl^^ d*'" ta 

In a naw DeMrtment. Level ol appoIntmenTvriUdepend 
on quallHcatfone and experience. 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Sound acedemlc qualifications preferably a Doctorate 

n ornate In lha ralanenl -I 1! 


Other CondKIone of Sorvlcn 
Appolnlmeni may be made: 

(a) for a (bred term normally for two years contract 
(three yearn tor Dlrectotf£ProteMor)) renewable 
by mutual agreement: Or 


— »> . « •WWV'B BUS II m*IMD 

are constdered satisfactory. 

Fringe benefits Indude passages, from and to, for 
appointee and family, approved overseas leave, 
part-furnished accommodation or housing allowance In 
lieu, and transport allowance, and centred allowance 
of 25% of basic salary tor candidates appointed on 
contract or pension scheme where applicable as may 


of potential for continued research activity and 
academic leadership and must posse bs a minimum of 
five admissible publications. 

LECTURER I/ll 

Candidates for this post must possess a Higher 
Degree, preferably a Doctorate with at least 2-3 years 
teaching and research experience at University level. 
Level of appointment will depend on teaching and 


Reader and Senior Lecturers (from some selected 
disciplines) recruited from Britain, Western Europe, 
United States of America, Canada and any other area 
with confirmed higher remuneration. 

Method of Application 

Detailed applications (10 copies) should Include 
applicant's Curriculum vitae as followB; 
t. Name In full 

2. Post 

3. Department 

4. Place anddateof birth 

5. Home address 

8. Present postal address 


end research experience at University ‘ 


research experience. 

GRADUATE ASSISTANTS 
Candidates should possess a goad Degree with first 
Class Honours or Second Class Upper Division in the 
relevant subject area and Bhoukl show evidence of 
Interest In University leeching as a career. In 
exceptional circumstances, candidates who have a 
Second Class Lower Division Degree may be 
considered on receipt of his/her Acedemlc Transcript 
from the last University attended. 

SALARY SCALES 

(I) Director USS 15 - N14.280 x 720- 

(ProteaBor) N1 5,720.00 

(II) Reader USS 14 - N1 2,732 x 660- 

N1 5,372.00 

(III) Senior Lecturer USS 13a - Nil, 384 x 575- 

N1 4,820.00 

(tv) Lecturer I USS 11 - N9.000 x 380- 

N1 0.080.00 

(V) Lecturer II .USS 09 - N7.6B0 x 204- 
N8.040.00 

(vl) Graduate USS 07 - N5.136 x 180- 

Assistant N6.gi6.00 


(hr) Lecturer I 
(v) Lecturer II 


(vl) Graduate USS 0 

. . Assistant N8.216. 

Note: Placement wfthln 

■" depeM'onquaSHfDfltforf' 
N -.05940 


7. Nationality ar birth 
6. Present Nationality 

9. Marital status 

10. Numberandagee of children 

11. Secondary and Post-Secondary Education 
(Including dales and Institutions) 

12. Academic and professional qualifications 
(Including distinctions with dates) 

13. Slatementol experience Including full details of 
former and present post 

14. Current research 

15. List of publications (Including In what Journals they 
wBrepubfished) 

16. OthBractMUes outside current employments 

17. Names and addresses ol three retereas. 

18. Proposed date of availability for duty appointed. 
Applications, which are required In ten oopleB, should 
be addressed to: 

The Registrar, University of Maldugurl, P. M. B. 
1089, Maldugurl, Borno State 
to reach him not later than 24th February, 1983. 
Applicants should request their named referees to 
forward their references directly to the Registrar. 
Candidates resident in the United Kingdom or Europe 
may send their applications to: 

' The 01 rector, Nigerian Universities Office, 180 . 


: •/. '• ‘ to whom refereftcea should tuo be sflpt - 


HUMANITIES. SOCIAL 
AND NATURAL 
SCIENCES 

Rw CMIzatlwi 8equ«ttfl Program at 
the American Unbaitfty of Beirut 


the American 
HnouncH op£ 
1883. TIM PR 


U of October 1,' 
ta a run-depM 


Engineering and Architecture, are 
required to lata. The Proyam la 
intenfcdpUnBiy In Ha approach end 
attempts to provide tha etudenU with the 
opportunity to underaiand lha moat, 
fundamental ataman ta In the cultural 
harlagap ol tha West and Mkfdte East. 
The Program focuses on primary texts 
.end seeks u provide a common 


'academic core tor students alongside 
'fiefr! specialized study In malr fitld of 
major concentration, CandkMee with a 
aoUd background In the natnl soiencoa, 
1 Htenoea or humanHtsa are 


■opU edenoes 
eooouregad to 
•rqiariancs In tsa 


apply. . Previous 
Ingcoursas of IMa 


type Js dasfrabte. Apptlcama must hold 
tha PhD, Qxta/d Spiili; or oqiivatonL 
Rank . and •' salary acconlng • • to 
qualitoationa, bet normally for tha rank ot 
AaalsUnl P ro testo r, and normaXy tor a 
Utreeyaar contract period. Amlloetion* 
and toqubtes . shoufd bs iwi to tha 
office of ffis Daaq of Arte end Sciences, 
American UrtvereHy of Beirut. Beln£ 
Lebanon, An Affirmative AotianrEqual 
Opportunity Epnploysr. . ' 


EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE 


places for Ph.D. studies in 
History, Economics, Law, 
Political and Social Sci- 
|.ences within its research 
I! programme. Applications' 
specially ■ welcome frwn. 
‘Students having or com- 
pleting 19B3, M.A.s, OF 
diplomas , in relevant $ub- 


appllcatlon forms from, 
Academic Service, Euro- 
pean University: Institute, 
Bad la FIesOlana> 'Via Del, 
RoCcettlhij j 50016' 'y,S.'' 
Domentcq > . pH ,! Resole,. 



AeeiatanK Prate a 


,51 

mi 


experience 
teechine aaae 


e I f* 


GLC 

Working for London 

Equal Opportunities 
within tfie GLC 

The GL.C has embarked upon a series uf new ini datives 
aimed ai positively esiabli siting equal opportunities For all its 
employees. Imp lenten tat ion of i his policy will give rise to 
extensive changes in employment and training practices and 
procedures and involve ilic introduction of a range of positive 
action measures. 

To work in support of these initiatives, the Council wishes 
to recruit a number of people who possess an understanding of 
and are committed to achieving equal opportunities in 
employment for women, ethnic minorities anJ the disabled. 

Equal Opportunities 
Officers 


4 Posts 


£11,880-£13,353 


Working on the research and development or positive notion 
programmes, otic officer to lie concerned with 16-19 year olds, a 
second with those over 19, both requiring a knowledge and 
experience of relevant educational aiul training opportunities, 
anil possessing the capac i ty to initiate anvl implement projects. 

Advising on career tmd employment opportunities will call (hr 
experience uf careers counselling, on under stnnding of the 
specific emplny me nt and [raining needs of ethnic minorities 
and women and the ability to organise workshops and 
prumotioniil activities. 

On work related to the provision ofdjy-care facilities and on 
job-sharing the officer will need to demons! rare knowledge of 
local government or the GLC and in he familiar with current 
debates on provision for 0-5 year aids. 

One posi-helJcr iiu.v bi Jefi&ujinl as Deputy #u the tana I 
Opportunities Adviser mi an riilutuetl salaty riuun *.»£/? ,027. 

Equal Opportunities 
Trainers 


3 Posts 


£11,880-£13,353 


Providing direct training to the Council's staff in support of 
equal opportunities, officers will need to possess proven skills 


hare a goad understanding or up-to-dfttc personnel practices 
and relevant Icgisigripn. . ■ ' - 1 ■ 

o Information <£: 
Publicity Officer 

; £8,319-£U,538 

' Publicising and promoting equal opportunities policies and 
programptaa to atoll witlibi' the GLC, deiitending excellent . 
research and journallsiic'ikilUand in particular the ability u> 
communicate in writing with all levels of staff. 

' . In each cine, an muovutive and practical approach will be 
, essential and should be combined Kith un ability ta ceinimmicare 
and Kork effectively as a member of a team tvithbt ft large ■* 
organitatthn, \ 

, Salaries wEU be iviihiii the ranges indicated, inclusive of 
London Weighting Allowance. 

For further details and dn oppliriuum forms’ll ich must be ■ 


Salary £26,307^29,088 

Inclusive o f £1,284 Lohdpn Weigh tlng AffOrtaiica 
This post will be coma vacant bn 1 September 1983 
With the retirement of the present holder. The Chief 
Inspector Is responsible for defining, maintaining 
ano promoting proper professional standards In all 
educational institutions maintained by the Authority, 
for the professional management of tha 
. Inspectorate and schools’ psychological service and 
providing professional supporl to the Education 
Officer, The Chief Inspector, leads a team of 1 35 
- Inspectors and through.fhe Principal Educational 
Psychologist; is responsible for the .work of. 84 " 

' .educational psychologlstaTheChleMhspeotorand 
' fne three Deputy Education Officers form the senior 
management team directly responsible to the 
’■ Education Officer. ;;r ■. . ■ ' 

The suooessful applicant will have had extensive 
andvarled teaching experience in schools and/or In 
, (urt^r and higher education, and will have held a 
. senior position; the successfulappl leant will, a Iso 
desirably have worked In ah advisory or Inspectorial 
. capacity, preferably as a leader of a team. ; 
[Application forms end further details obtainable 
from the BduaaUon OlffcerlEO/Bslab 1b) Room 366, 

. County Halt, London SRI 7PB. Completed . : - 
applications to be returned to the above of (fee by ■ 


A February 1083 ' • 'J= 4. </■. 

ILEA Is an equal oppert 



Librarians 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

UNDER' 

LIBRARIAN 

(Department of Oriental 
and Other Languages) 

Applications invited from 
good honours graduates in 
Arabic and Hebrew, or Ara- 
bic with some knowiede of 
Hebrew. Research and/or 
library qualifications or ex- 
perience highly desirable. 
Stipend on the Assistant 
Under- Librarian wale: 
£8,085 to £11,105. 

Further particulars from ihe 
University Librarian, Secre- 
tary to the Appointment! 
Committee for the University 
Library, University Library, 
West Road, Cambridge CB3 
9DR, to whom appllralians 
should be sent by 18 Febru- 
ary 1983. 


University College 
Dublin 
ASSISTANT 
L1BBARIANS 
(Grade 1) 

( Read vcrtlsn ment) 

Ai>plIrat'iom are Invitoil 
from suitably qualified 
candltlntoB for two boats of 
Aaslatant Librarian (□redo 
It: one In the Science Lib- 
rary at tha nelflald campus, 
the other In the Veterinary 
Medicine Library at tlalle- 
brldfle. 

. Applicants for the Bclenao 
Library post should have ox- 

f i Tie lire or work Ins at pro- 
bqi tonal level in a Scientific 
library and preference wilt 
be alven to than with a 
Uearee In a scientific sub- 
ject. The successful candi- 
date wilt be expected to de- 
velop further the on-line In- 
formation retrieval service 
which -la an Integral part or 
the Work of. the library. and 
previous experience fn llila 
area ls required. 
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Don’sdiary 


Saturday 


First stop, Copenhagen, and there 

S uite remarkably ran Into a colleague 
om the International Atomic En- 


fessors and senior administrators of 
the faculty of technology, Gunma 
University, now my home here. 
Drink green tea at every port of call, 
seven in all. 


ergy Agency in Vienna, Dr Mukher- 
jee, together with number one son, 
en route to his Calcutta home for 
Christmas. A Welsh proverb, freely 
translated says, “sooner that two 
men meet tnan two mountains". 
How true, for last week Mukherjce 
was in our institute in North Wales 
on the occasion of an IAEA advisory 
group meeting on radiation steriliza- 
tion. We next plan to meet in March 
1983 in Burma to help set up a 
human tissue bank there. The un- 
scheduled committee meeting was 
most useful. 

Then an eight nnd a half hour 
flight over the frozen wastes of 
Greenland and Alaska. The story 
about Alaska breaking into two in 
order to make Texas the third largest 
state in the USA is now quite cred- 
ible. I attended a Unesco meeting on 
"New Technologies in Education" in 
South Carolina a few weeks ago. 
Learnt there of the television satel- 
lite distance learning system available 
to every school of 25 pupils or more 
in Alaska. Viewing directly this vast, 
remote, icy wilderness, now so in- 
timately linked, makes mockery of 
the London belief that we are re- 
mote in north Wales, particularly in 
winter! 


Wednesday 


Day with Professor Syu Ono, presi- 
dent of Gunma University at Gunma 

e :ture capital, Maebashi city. He 
three faculties, technology, 
medicine and education, and two 
training centres, one a technical col- 
lege and Che other for nurse educa- 
tion. All professional courses are 
proceeded here by a general educa- 
tion year. He, therefore, understood 
the concent of our comprehensive 
higher and further education institu- 
tion better than the standard UK 
academic. Our initial discussions au- 
ger well for our proposed future col- 
laboration. 


In colleges and universities the future 
normally casts a Ions enough shadow 
to make new years forecasts less 


risky. In 1983 three problems will 
face most American colleges and uni 


" — — — — ’"O — 

versifies; I will talk about them in 
the order of their urgency. 

The first problem was with us last 
year and will be again. When the 
federal government began supporting 
university students immediately after 
World war II through the GI Bill, it 


Shadows on 
the 1983 
landscape 


created a new expectation which in- 
cannot oe filled by anyone 


Thursday 


Sunday 


I gained a day in my life some time 
ago, spending one Friday in Honolu- 
lu, and another in San Francisco. 
Now I am forced to return it as we 
cross the international date line. My 
,wfe • rehearses her greeting in 
Japanese to our host. Professor 
Yosajp Na kamura , and in 


■nmr 


First real opportunity of settling in 
with my research 'group. The pro- 
grammes __ are all highly practical: 
modification of cellulose to make 
flame retardant plastics and paints: 
synthesis of polymers for permeable 
membranes, useful for water de- 
salination and artificial kidneys, and 
constructing immobilization struc- 
tures for enzymes, enabling them to 
be used repeatedly in industry. The 
group is typical of that which oper- 
ates In Japanese government-funded 
universities (only 70 compared with 
more than 300 private universities). 
Headed by a professor, the group 
consists of an assistant professor, two 
research assistants, four graduate stu- 
dents and six undergraduates. Facili- 
ties are not lavish, and remind me of 



j puts it ra goo a use in aGTnza 
(Takyq) restaurant, where we eat 
our seventh meal in 20 hours. Fortu- 
nately the tempura, fresh fish, fried 
bofdre our eyes just slips down, and 
proved the ideal prelude to a tone 
‘ and satisfying sleep. 


no the myjlrionElnngrnrin^^^ n-iii.fr 


universities 

sion. 


before the 


expo- 


und -p • j . 

tong: Friday 


Enjoyed a game of. golf with 
Japanese professor, in perfect weath- 
er on Christmas Eve, after a Chinese 


meaL My partner paid for himielf, in 
tax 2 , 000 , 


yen: tax 2 , 000 , caddie 
, 2 , 000 , members recurrent 


Monday 

The two-hour train journey lo Kiryu 
a city, of 130,000 inhabitants is ,tht 
days highlight. Never again will I 

!£ C “iS ^Sf rd ^ !i ; a f weekend and 20.000 in Tokyo); 

' rf,, S 8e i £ L f c ! ubs 1,000, shoes 500. Altogether 
? Xut £i ° j? r a d *y' s Solf and ffoicb, 


. ness of my home mining villa 
Rbosllanherchru"- 

the outskirts p. am , 

Kiryu, It is a model qf town 


u :fee 7 

practice drives 200. Additionally, for 
me he paid: visitors fee 5,500 (10,000 
at weekend and 20.000 in To 


ni %- . 


. - -I . ,% ■■■/ wmuw . iwv ai 

Plan 1 - • rantymwyn.is -dirt cheap. A . ... 
l'/. While marking the score-card; a 

Hk ? SSSSlL J2SS&1 iJiganese 


T a £A. rak ,5^ y P*™? of domestic pencil snapped.® 

irorkmanshlp“?said mv host 

hardf^d fifr • S?„ es ^ a ^ J’ve encount^rqd such 


hard,. and their fampns gadgets .‘ire 
expensive ’ for the majority.:- With 
.- , steak costing £25 or more a i 
:g™ central heating- ab^o' 

; rotative; it fy no- wonder 


lyeral 


deprecation 'of thlnss 


;se,- as 
British. 





ydfi tytsry form 
television- and 
bed and toilet 


.1 - m ‘i.i ' -i ■ i- 



M ^ a Odved 

W-hearfed wefopffor 
leriron-styfe,: 

it©: Mtfi pfckly tSed ckfoH 


it- ^; f h ? ppI l We 
% fdr ft japahe^-stylb cWfetmii* 

•! ;^nrror. IJlpg Crosby helps With wBu 

•: ' Beto^Bcddhbts 

yr-r/r- 

5 J-I 'if!-- - ■■ -Th 



ere - - , , 

else. Two years ago federal aid to 
university students stood at its all- 
time high, with Sll.8 billion avail- 
able, most of it in the form of 
guaranteed student loans. Last year 
that total fell to $11.0 billion, and if 
the Reagan administration has its 
way, a 30 per cent reduction is on 
the cards for 1983. 

So far Congress, with its feel for 
the nation's wishes, has refused to 
make cuts anywhere near as drastic 
as those proposed by the administra- 
tion. The strategy of the private col- 
leges and universities, as well as of 
the leading public ones, is to fight as 
hard as we can to persuade Congress 
to remain in that good opinion. The 
higher education community would 
see a legislative year that resulted in 
no cuts as a signal victory. 

The second problem we all will 
face this year is that of demography, 
and that is probably the longest sha- 
dow on the educational landscape. In 
1979 there were 6,331,000 college 
students in the United States. If en- 
rolments follow demographics, in 
1992 there will be 4,750, 000. The 
years between will be years of slow 
decline, and in 1982 for the first time 
that decline made itself felt. Private 
colleges and universities reported 
that their student numbers were 
down by approximately 1.5 per cent. 
There was a slight rise in the public 
colleges. The hidden reality behind 
both statistics, however, is that all 
colleges felt a softening in their 
freshman class, in other words 
among full-time first degree students. 

Colleges and universities have 
been scrambling to garner students. 
New courses for older, more mature 



A second shadow on the 61tuJuate 
schools touches the professor^ 
ureas hut selectively. Graduaie 
schools tire sensitive to the state of 
the market place, and the major 
market for the doctoral degree h« 
been the nation’s culleees anH tinL 


verities. All of these are cutting 
back on research noil 


budgets, and it will be several yean 
before any are in n position to do 
much hiring agnin. There are few 
ways to ice young PhDs and hold 
them in u pipe line until their ser- 
vices nrc needed; thus, when the 
universities start hiring again we are 
going to be woefully shy of fully 
trained people. 

A deepening ot thnt shadow has 
just begun to be recognized and de- 
cried in America’s intellectual dis- 
course. More and more the nation’s 




undergraduates are entering "safe" 
curricula such ns engineering 


Timothy Healy 


tant, among 
fteshmen. 


full-time degree 


Unlike federal aid, the demog- 
raphic downturn is predictable and 
someting with which the majority of 
the nation's colleges and universities 
should be able to cope. Students will 
continue to go to college, and even 
though numbers will decline (and in 
certain parts of the country very 

>1 ...Ml .till I - J * 


steeply) there will still be a need for 
lafity 


quality education, for institutions 
with a mission and a style all their 
own, and for a variety of choices for 


the nation's young. 

J hies an< 


Demographics and federal aid will 
have an impact on all students, but 
graduate students, particularly those 
seeking professorial degrees and 
careers as researchers and faculty 
members, wiil face several different 


shadows in 1983. Government-spon- 
sored research outside of the hard 


sciences has dropped sharply. 


students, new ^job-related studies. 


and a variety of other partial mea- 
sure can for two or three years hold 

total’ student numbers level Qddlv 

vhuugii, ilie UuiAtaie of The cflO 1 " 


Although the administration urges 
the private sector, in other words the 


nation’s corporations, to pick u^j the 


nomy is a help, since a good many 
young people will find jobs unavail- 
able and go back to school. But the 
first warning signs are up, and for 
private colleges they are up precisely 
where tuition revenue, is moat impor- 


slack, it is unlikely that they win. To 
the extent, moreover, that universi- 
ties themselves enter into contracts 
“"mill lUlHiimrcfal-fciitejprtses,' the in- 
dependence of scholarship, the free 
exchange of ideas, and. the enormous 
cross-fertilization of university re- 
search that we have known for the 
past 30 years might . well be in 
jeopardy. 


business. Young people respond in 
fright to a bad economy, a soft mar- 
ket place, and the grim prospect of 
scrambling for what few jobs are 
available. Subjects like literature, 
physics, linguistics, history, and 
many others are seen os poor 

choices, both by the young and by 
their parents. 

Engineering is to science what 
business is to mathematics, and hi 
the long view of the university, prac- 
ticality and relevance are generally 
narrowing and sterile. Fifteen years 
from now when the nation’s colleges 
and universities will be looking Tor 
people with degrees in the humani- 
ties and the social sciences, there 
may be a great dearth of candidates 
with promising or even adequate pre- 
paration for graduate work in eilner. 

National administrations reflect 
the drift of the nation itself, and that 
seems to be particularly true when 
rhetoric divorces itself from the real- 
ity it describes. The Reagan adminis- 
tration loudly trumpets its trust in 
private enterprise while it vigorously 
pushes budgets that will wreck our 
dual system of private and public 
coljeges and universities. Finally, 
while on every slump in the nation 
we preach a return to our ancient' 
(Republican) values, we are doing 
everything possible to turn the young 
away from teaching or research (bat . 
has to do with values, aesthetics 
America’s understanding of its own 
soul. Both presidential and congres- 
sional rhetoric claims to “call spirits 
from the vasty deep”, while 
academic America is left to ask, 


J 




rauivutu id 

“But will they come when you do 


call for them 


Thatcher’s 
invasion 
of privacy 


Wi '■ ' ‘ 


the lady’s ideology. If Fords and- 
GEC are in future .to be made to pay 
for the training of . their blue-collar 
workers, why not for that of their 
managerial staff also? in the recent 
. ICI case, the House of Lords gave 
•the green light to private firms that 
wished^to subsidize public school 
fees. Why should they, get the uni- 
versity education of their potential 
managers wholly at the taxpayers’ 
expense? I’m sure she will find the 
logic impeccable. 

But there . are. problems. The in- 
volvement of our universities with 


which cannot, by definition, be sub- 
ject to market disciplines; and ,all the 
evidence is thnt the tune would con- 
tinue to be culled in the future, ns It 
has been in the past, by those power- 
ful trade unions, beloved of the pre*..J 
sent Government, the profession^; 
Sq for from exerting market disci- 
plines, privatizing the universities in 
this manner would simply entrench 
existing patterns! - . . ; 

The second mpdel with which: the. 
Government is toying sees the sta- 


ir 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Marx ‘discovery’ not such a bombshell after all 

Sir, - Congratulations to The THES Marx considered himself a “new” 
for befng so quick off the Marx so materialist who had discovered, with- 
early on in this the 100th anniversary in a deterministic universe, a central 
* u “ •-» death I The claim place for politics, human activity, 

1 kyforv hoe haan naAnla nr #11* la lA.fcn TL- J .t 


conference hardly justifies 
cited tone of The THES response. 


the ex- his "mature” work, including both 


of the “Moor’s 
that the humanist Marx has been 
blown sky high by recent research 
makes for an excellent story but hold 
on a minute . . . during the infinite 
number of times I have suffered 
mental bruises and blisters clamber- 
ing over the craggy surfaces of the 
Paris Manuscripts of 1844, I had al- 
ways assumed that the manuscripts 
were, as you say, “a collection of 
notes and rough ideas" - brilliant, 
infuriating and very much a first 
draft. And whatever we make of 
them, certainly -not the last gasp of 
the humanist Marx. 

Consider this proposition. Capital 
is not only a humanist work as well 
but far more humanist than the 
manuscripts for by 1867 Marx had 
developed a more sophisticated and 
coherent critique of capitalism with 
much clearer ideas ns to how to reach 
the celebrated "realm of freedom” in 
which individuals can further develop 
their human potential through activi- 
ties undertaken for their “own sake". 

Not everything is exactly bathed in 


people as subjects. The determinism 
of Cue ’ 


According to Flather, Rojahn has 
confirmed that Marx’s 1844 Paris 


Capital and the Crundrlsse. 


fipilal needs to be construed not 


ncidentally, it is equally mislead- 
ing to characterize the anti-humanist 
Mai 


Mamiscripts "are nothing more than Marxist philosopher Louis Althusser, 


in the spirit of Newtonian mechanics, 
but of Darwinian evolution, though 1 


a collection of working notes and as a supporter of "economic determi- 
. . .... . ^ 


readily concede that a “dialectical 
determinism” is a difficult and com- 
plex concept which Marx scholars in 
this country are only just beginning 
to get to grips with. 


Yours sincerely, 
JOHN HOFFMAN, 


Department of Politics, 
University of Leicester. 


rough ideas," and has concluded that nism”. "Whatever else he may be, he 
“they were never formally published is certainly not that! One can only 
by Marx, and should probably have deplore your over-excited and unin- 
no formal status at all.” formed response to shock -horror dis- 

Well, who ever thought otherwise? coveries or what everybody already 
Of course the Paris Manuscripts were knows. 

Yours faithfully, 

ADRIAN MELLOR, 

Senior Lecturer in Sociology, 
Liverpool Polytechnic. 


never formally published by Marx. 
As Flather's own article shows, they 
were not published until the 1930s 
and since Marx died in 1883, he 
could hardly be thought to have 
checked the galley proofs for him- 
self. And anyone who has actually 


Union View 


Half-term 
report on 
the UGC 


Sir, - I am amazed to discover from 
your front-page article: "Challenge 
to Marx scholars” ( THES January 
14). and from your leader in the 
same issue, that my lectures to 
second-year students over the past 
several years have anticipated a start- 


read these early notes must be per- 
fectly well aware that they are frag- 


mentary and incomplete. 

But this hardly constitutes 


□n 


earth-shaking discovery that will “set 


linglv original contribution to Marxist 
scholarship; a discovery which has. 


sunlight, but in saving (in the disting- 


your correspondent, 
by Eric Hobs' 


uJshed company of the young Grams- 


wm as 
in 


aj that Capital, in contrast to the 


tanuscripts, is an (inhuman?) eco- 
nomic determinism, you forget (as 
Engels complained towards the end 
of his life) Hegel and dialectics. 


according to 
been described 
“nothing short of a depth-charge i 
the world of Marxist scholarship." 

Until the text of Jurgen Rojahn's 
findings becomes more generally 
available, one cannot, of course, 
roperlv judge their originality; but 
aul Flather's report from the Linz 


B 


up a dam that can really hold up the 
flood" of humanist Marxism, os a 
West German delegate is reported to 
have said. Humanist Marxism rests 
with the validity of its ideas, not 
upon the formal imprimatur of Marx 
himself. Even if Rojahn’s researches 
prove that the Paris Manuscripts 
were scribbled on the backs of old 
envelopes, this will not detract from 
the fact that Marx’s 1844 conception 
of alienation is both interesting in its 
own right, and that these early jot- 
tings cast some light upon sections of 


Sir, - Either your correspondent 
Paul Rather or the Dutch academic 
whose researches on the young 
Mane he is reporting (THES, Janu- 
ary 14) - or both - arc under a 
misapprehension. No serious scholar 
of Mnnc lins ever supposed that the 
1844 Paris Mamiscripts were more 
than “a collection or working notes 
und rough ideas”. And the ‘‘conclu- 
sion” that “they were never formally 
published by Marx” does indeed 
seem redundant when your corres- 
pondent has already told us that they 
were “first published in 1932”. 


The University Grants Committee 
has now sent to the Secretary of 
State for Education a report on how 
'the cuts programme is progressing 
-'half way through the three year 
savaging of university finance by the 
Government. 

The whole tenor of this report is, 
to put it mildly, deeply disappoint- 
ing. To put it more strongly, it is a 
pitiful document. 

Apart from the figures of posts 
being tost being hopelessly out of 
date, the report seems to say “We've 


all been very good boys and girls in 
complying with the 


lplyina 

nework 


financial 

■firanfeworlc you have laid down. 
There have been difficulties but we 
arc adjusting well. Some universities 
haven’t fallen into line as we would 
wish but on the UGC we are doing 
our best with these recalcitrants.” 


Yours faith /u II y, 
DAVID McLELLAN, 


Professor of Political Theory, 
University of Kent, 
Canterbury. 


AUT 


Yet 


y 


The case for an education staff college 


Sir, - I refer to the perceptive and 


penetrating editorial “Policy self- 
analysis" (THES, Jam 


January 7). As you 
say the need for sustained and soph- 
isticated analysis of higher education 
has never been greater. I be- 


national circuit and written proceed- 
ings are consigned to the limbo of 
parochial files. 

Of course good work is done. The 
Conference of University Adminis- 
trators, the Conference of Poly- 


freedom from dependence on any 
paymaster. 


ore than half of this support 
comes from foundations, and with 
their help we are certainly tackling 
subjects which are politically un- 


lieve however that the unit for higher -technic Secretaries, the Polytechnic popular. It seemed to us sensible to 
education policy which you advocate Finance Officers' Group and the keep out of the mainsteam of higher 


ti y 

would be 1 better understood and Association of College’ Registrars education 


r research while the 

more marketable in a public relations and Administrators are .among major series of Leverhuimq studies is 
and "political” sense, If you did, not . groups which try to -inform and train in , progress:-.'; though it: ; is '■ hot 
avoid the description >starf «iollcge r their foemhera but all ,too, eften It h lp-alevaDt fasrwe'have .reunify bhb- 
despite its connotations of dlitism, mefcty “the frictfori of find blinds". Iisned work Oti the sensitivo Subject, 
for it is a Staff college which you Eiswere-in— TVie THES, January- 7 — oI~siudenulaans. lt yo«. SIr, .w£u' 


identify as the need. 

Just as the success of the German 
general staff, with all its connota- 
tions, pointed the way to the estab- 
lishment of our service staff colleges, 
which in turn were copied by multi- 
national and national corporations, 
banks and the public sector, so it is 
surely time to establish an education 


you 

Peti 


report on a letter from 


eter Vpaters of the London School 
“TOpica 

"Take administra- 


of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
under the heading ‘ ‘ 

tion seriously”. Mr Waters notes, in- 
ter alia, the appointment to universi- 
ty administrations of former service 
officers - be refers to a major gener- 


staff college? Not restricted solely to 
education but open to "nigh 


like to commend to us politically 
unpopular subjects in higher educa- 
tion which ought to have our atten- 
tion, we shall be glad to hear from 
you. 

Yours sincerely, 

SIR CHARLES CARTER, 
Chairman, Research Committee, 
Policy Studies Institute- 


dent. as the customer and university 
troH* n «ii education as goods to be purchased. 

■ is B Hence their loans proposals - know 


. dS, 

I!". ■ V : 


■ i * : . . — zr . — “ ■* »w.v mwj i uana uiuuustna — 

rec fJ lt affa,r -, For «m- ledge on the. never never. Spurious 
•Mhmti h f^mSh, there 5f rtly t0 per_ -"stas: of widening Opportunity for 
’ H 8 J y whole: new cohorte ofstudents are, 

scholarship but^mpstly to serve the . offered. Tfie principle is a plausible,', 

h pub l bc &ectQ L i r both its • one - that people being offered the i 
‘ It* "S!"- r tbe . privilege of elite 'skills; with a salary 

d 8? vei »™ enl - 1 ; In the to match, shouljJ pay for that pri- 

to easier.to tax thefa. 


higher 

flyers" or “fast runners" from all 
sectors of education, as a training 
ground for aspirant career adminis- 
trators and academic managers - 
there is a difference - ana as a 
reorientation for senior management 
as well as a forum for national de- 
bate and policy discussion. 

A new: quango or purpose-built, 
lavishly-staffed building in a green 
field campus is not required. The 
real estate already exists in plenty: 


ai - at the expense of candidates 
with decades dr experience ■ in uni- 
versity administration. Leaying aside Sir, - The usual thoughtfulness of 
the ■ question as to whether this is your leaders seems : to - have lapsed 
often one year’s experience repeated temporarily in the leader “Policy 


year s expe: 

for a decade, dare I suggest that one 
reason for the appointment of ex- 
service officers Is precisely because 
they are Staff College trained?' I can- 
not speak for the universities but in 
the.: polytechnic sector, among senior scientists 
administrators, there is a brigadier, a traumatic 


self-analysis". Can anyone seriously 
that a high priority should be 
lit For the study of 


believe 

riven to a uni 
higher education policy iii the year 
following that which was for “social 
, . probably .the most 
year since the war';" 


captain RN, at least a brace of wing, (THES, December .31). ;1 
commanders, a colonel and a lieute- In the current year alone reports 
natit colonel. While darinR I will will be out from the Leverhulme 


f 


Coombe Lodge, an admirable though further suggest that it Is perhaps the seminars on higher education, 'the 
misnamed further education staff col-' formal structured service staff .train- DES fended Expectatidns^of Higher 
lege - for it is not a staff' college in' lag;; which produces the flexibility of : Education Project, the Dm funded 
_j. — - J -. — »*— • - —broach and management expertise: study of ;matore students^ in ■higher 


Isie that Britain's ^iUcenfrea ate to 


B-^faccordibc 1o StMargaret, it’s 
™ Dre . in- 

Slead^orpto^dlna skilfs which W 

efy, HfcedL ;th6y will respond !tb those 
: Wh D^,:dWfodUr»g' lat&Ur .rija " * * 
l»rtejved to: waat7lt >MI be 


yean 


the^feuirCrtt 


, -~~-w >hv, iiiHjr ui.w unj r gw. .*•• • 

. .Besides, the- loans roropowl is only 

r*hiirt*k ; «^ATH; ca 2. 0 ^ -^nratfoi*, a; milestone ort thfc tyayito that of the ' , 
1 ' , rat 5 ^&^ Ttonk Tank - full cost Tees for every- \ 


rited'fo voCatidr 
,‘tne < 


the accepted senSe; or, nearer- the approa 

mark, the administrative staff college whifch, — 

at Henley; 1 even the. Department of the: military 1 or. diplomatic merits or .smaller higher education, projects 
Education and Science designated re- demerits, produced the outstanding under way, throughout the; country. 
' gional management centres, though logistics success of the recent; Falk- There is a centre tor t!?o study of 

with One or two notable exceptions laqds campaign. •• • 1 -J—-*'— -» "" 

they have singularly failed, tq address : The answer, sir,: to the problem 
themselves to .educational policy ^and outlined In your editorial and the 

article on Mr Water’s plea, is the 
establishment of a staff college for 
selected, potential or actual nigh 
flying, administrators and .managers 
at aff levels of all sectors of educa- 


ott. , . 

.ugenipl 


rwadt^It Vifl 1 

and . blocks and infeed , the 

gpheraliy. Mj v - C o^t 
• **“' those 
idized 


L® fr?®' Barel?ys; but the.,vast majonty 
of tho of the ■ loam and (grants would coip= v- 
, . market to WniCfr ibey gretfoiOper- from -ihumhiy 'aii^ daddy, and uni- 
I 0 ie 9? v_ veisity education !would revert fo'lhe 

L IS- which , privileged pattert of the 1920s. i ‘ 

^ 9Pt««V it : But there afo dangers; universities 
, would themselywfukeSeOOllce 


.management problems. . . 

The strands therefore exist. The 
.concept certainly exists. All that is 
needed is formalization and coor- 
. '. dination and 0f course the will. As 
. your editorial points out there are no 
: votes in higher education. The “Brit- 
Jsh Brookings” has bebn emasculated 
into the, Technical Change Centre, 
mi 


: casterr : Many social scfencA and 
education departments engage i in 


higher education policy analyris. The 
CTAA, ’ 


. SRHE, . PSI all carry but 
policy related work. 1 It 4 is eveii 
rumoured that the DES does some 
of. Its own analysis of hlgper educa- 


, _ .iA , VPliujl IV - UMl LXiQI 

like to .see . foem as suppliers like to see 
.of manpower-, fol industry.- commerce and -the an 


If! X%*Oj UK? LUC police;- 
enhyt 1 as fulfilling a tiaaopri; 

thr^-' 


vv* universities, a 
versijtes are the skUlcentre 
our middle and tipper. clnS- ..... 
hci' sphremiMS^f -rhere i, a ia r . 
tain consistency add honesty aijoiit 


whljfi ln ^e. fothe? than as tradesmeu 'com- 

5. -U pays ?? ore t0 ? hs product, peting-in the market place; and uhi- 

versify teadhersi far more thai)' the, 
^ve; professionals and -the bureaucrats 



;..;:the Society for Research mto Higher a ] basis, leading to a qualification. 
^Education is a! talking shop, there is In . conclusion I must declare j a 
mafia of more or less credible, intbrest. I . am staff college trained 
Beff-confossed eroerts In higher warts and all. 
i.U^eflucatipn administration who write • Yours sincerely, 

" ' ahd Mfdrm,at the plethora of frag- COLlN MILNfiR. . . - 

mentary symposia seminars and con- , Deputy director, 
ferences, where by andi .largfe the North-East 
same delegate? cpnfirm each other’s . 
prejudices oi)l the: national and ' 


lion, however elitist this may sound ; tion policy , ( j \ ,. • 

with if necessary, a modular and The study of pubUc pbficy inevjt- 
distance. learning system bf study on .ably involves the study of compejlng 
an international, national and region- claims on human and bnftnclal re- 

- JT- sources, To abstract and concentrate 

on one area of pqliw rtuay ; in a 
deup.af ( 


an 


t London Polytechnic. 


single unit, made lipiof a few chosen 
individuals, would be artificial and 
introspective.-..; ■' 

Of course',, if the i PES, UGC; 
NAB and CNAA were so misguided 
as to create the, unit you propose 
they could take as .their first policy 



Yours sincertfy, V Vf *- 

,t vanance wiui iiiq umm*. JUDY ROIZEN, > , . - 

v hand over 40 studies. Expectations of IfigHer ^ucation 


Funding debate 

Sir, - It may he that the recent 
recommendations by Professor Ferns 
regarding the future financing of uni- 
versities in Britain will provoke n 
good deni of comment. My earlier 
suggestions to you about tne need 
for a conference to initiate public 
debate on this matter seem to me to 
be more relevant than ever. 

Fems's ideas appear almost revolu- 
tionary, but thay will appeal to iriany 
Jq the political atmosphere which ex- 
la Britain And other parts ofilhe 
World at tila pmsen t > time. -ThiVcould 
apply .pui-rtci'lnrly^to those who know 
little about the irnplicatioriS of Tthe 
frill-blown adoption of a. scheme 
which abandons all. forms of public 
financial support. . 

Personally, I believe^ there could 
be scope for so called “independent*’ 
institutions, although rhe size of the 
United Kingdom should be. borne- in 
mind wheh examining this possibility 
for the future. However,, the - total 
withdrawal of Government ..aid;, does 
strike me as being most unwise from 
several pdints of view. -Before Wild 
ideas are permitted to develop too 
far and. engulf us in moves for which 
most- people would later be sorry, 
there should be some way of initiat- 
ing a full debate. Does anyone else 
feel the need for a . conference . or 
some other form of inquiry? 

Youfs Faithfully, 

DAVID TURNER, 

Assistant Bursar, 

University College . . .'! 

Cardiff. : ! : 


Bearding Crick 

Sir. - “is 1 there, has thire ever been, 
British intelligentsia?" ’ (THES, 


January 14). U there is, or has been, 
the main criterion would, seem to be 
the degree of hirsute ness. For Ber- 
nard Crick, “political intellectuals” 
are either “dean-shaven of with 
small chin-beards”: info which categ- 
ory,. ,then; falls Rebecca West, the 
only woman, of this, i group .; to ; be 
mentioned by. name (ifideed, the 
only named woman , in ■ the whole 
tide)? Invited to dre^s higher own 


cises and a few visits there has been 
no real attempt to analyse the devas- 
tating effect the cuts have had in 
some institutions. There has been no 
reference to the fact that our young 
people, while having their education- 
al opportunities denied to them in 
universities because of the limitation 
student numbers, have been 


on 


allowed to cram into polytechnics 
where in some subjects tne staff stu- 
dent ratio has reached a proportion 
where academic standards Have 
taken a heavy tumble. 

At the same time hundreds of ex-, 
perienced university teachers . have 
been force d out of employment prid 
*kJU and experience has. beqh lost.to 
the system. ’ 

: Wc near a, giatu dent 
“new blood” scheme. Qplte rightly , 
many of .pur members are aricine 
about the- treatment of . the "did. 
blood". 


IS 


It is of course, important to give 
people a chance, to develop 


un 

to the teachers and researchers of 
the future. However, do not people 
who have served the universities ions 
and well also deserve consideration? 


s We are not trees 
but human . beings’ 


In' any case, any young 
woman worth their salt will look into 


man or 


like trees where ydu prune r off the 
How tm 


ar 


intellectual', the reader must Iclefcriy 
disregard the female sex Altai 


unless they t 
ras. ; 


are all Hiding 

tlieir bear r 

Yours faithfully!; , .-.i'’ 
KATE WALES, , , 

Royal Holloway College, 


ther. 

ehipd 


J:: 


Happy birthday 

Sirj i Alidw^me to; eofigratulate !Sir 


Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education* on atiaining the ugh 65 
(January 17) and: wtrii him a long 


(January 

anid happy retirement. 
Yours truly^j • . 

FROpESSOR K, J. 
^epartmedt' ef Psychoti 
Jiilvfjrsifyi qf Sheffield. 



older' twigs and allow the newer ones 
to grow, we are not trees Hut. human 
beings who have a rich contribution , 
to i make to: the universities ^ paiv 
tlcular and sodoly In general. 

And that is the root of the trou- 
ble. This whole, cuts, exercise . has 
been imposed by a government 
which is . devoid, of human considera- 
tion and executed by a body which ' 
has carried through .this lack of 
humanity. . ” j 

The create of, the UGG bos been 
“Dispose of this discipline, contract 
or cjose that department and lu?t pay 
off the individuals concerned”, . ■ 

ft has been a sad period' for the 


university system that a body wlthra 
majority ot ; academics upon jj has 


like III 

ought-Out bc^depilc coiisideratious 


considered vague matters 


to predominate over humanity apd, 

. j- _ . 


concern, fbi*. ope’s fellow , . 
which is supposed to be one .q 
ir wfji ' Jl • - •-*- 


things for' 


the 

fiicli iini varsities’ stand. 




the future and say: “Fine, Tm getting 
my chance now and at least I'lT be in 
work. But when I reach maturity am . 
I going to be treated in the same way 
as the present generation of older ' 
colleagues and also be forced out of 
the system?” . 

It is deplorable that the UGC 
should have sat supine and. allowed 
university academics to. be ' treated 


-Ai 1 


: ,'i 


1 

i 


AJSo&atfon ^prtlv^l(yy^i^rs^_ . 







